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ministeR of cultuRe’s statement 


From a cultural perspective 1993 has undoubtedly emerged 
as the year of Medieval Spain, The current celebration 
of the year of Saint James in Santiago de Compostela is 
the result of the important collaboration between civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions, and coordination among the 
autonomous regional governments. 

These special collaborations have brought about the 
development of a detailed program for the protection 
of the Camino de Santiago, and the organization of cxhi' 
bitions at several locations along the Camino dedicated to 
the pilgrimage, the art, and the daily and religious life of the 
medieval era. These exhibitions and programs advance 
the body of knowledge concerning one of the periods in 
our history that has made a major contribution to our 
cultural identity. 


The exhibition, The Art of Medieval Spain, A.D, SOO-1200, at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York illuminates our 
medieval artistic and cultural history for an audience beyond 
Spanish borders. This careful and exceptional exploration by 
distinguished specialists honors the historic roots of our patri¬ 
mony and brings them to the attention of a broader public. 
Through the considerable effort of a number of scholars and 
professionals, a selection of precious objeas was chosen for 
inclusion in the exhibition. The participation of religious insti¬ 
tutions, private collectors, and museums has been broad and 
generous and has resulted from an understanding of the special 
importance of this projea. We are sure that these considerable 
efforts will be rewarded with the same success that The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art has enjoyed with other exhibitions of 
Spanish art that it has organized in the past decade. 


Carmen Alborch Bataller 
Minister of Culture 



6iRectOR’s fORewoR6 


Over the last several years the Metropolitan Museum has en¬ 
joyed a close and fruitful special relationship with the Spanish 
Cultural Ministry and with the main artistic, historic, and reli¬ 
gious institutions of Spain. As a result of these ties we were 
able to mount monographic exhibitions of the great Spanish 
painters Zurbaran (1987), Velazquez (1989), Goya (1989), and 
Ribera (1992). In 1992, in a departure from these explorations 
of the works of a single master, the Metropolitan presented 
Al-Andalus: The Art of Islamic Spain^ which examined the 
brilliant Islamic culture that was such a major force in the 
Iberian Peninsula from 711 until 1492. Now, with The Art of 
Medieval Spain, a.d, soo-1200^ we complete our survey of this 
turbulent and fascinating period. While the earlier exhibition 
concentrated on the legacy of Spanish Islam, the present show 
brings to the fore the Visigothic invasion that transformed 
Roman Spain and the flowering of Christian art that culmi¬ 
nated in the splendors of the Romanesque. These two exhibi¬ 
tions, which encompass a most creative and formative era, set 
forth the foundations of Spain as we know it today and are 
thus an appropriate culmination to date of the distinguished 
series of ventures on which we and our Spanish colleagues 
have collaborated. 

The wealth of material in this exhibition has been divided 
into four main areas: Visigothic art, Islamic art, Asturian and 
Mozarabic art, and Romanesque art, including that of the 
Camino de Santiago, the great pilgrimage road. The chrono¬ 
logical framework is expanded by emphasis on certain dominant 
themes, such as the importance of patronage, the widespread 
appropriation of forms and motifs from other European and 
Mediterranean traditions, and the impact of religious reform 
and the pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. Special weight 
has been given to the internationalism so characteristic of me¬ 
dieval Spanish art; indeed a number of works in the show 
have their artistic origins outside the Iberian Peninsula. 

Among the glories of this exhibition, which covers both 
courtly and ecclesiastical art, is the collection of manuscripts 
of the Beams Commentary. Vibrant leaves from several Beams 


manuscripts join those recently acquired by the Metropolitan. 
Also of exceptional interest are three illuminated Bibles, most 
rare and precious works. Medieval graphic art in a far larger 
format is seen in a singular display of Spanish wall paintings. 
Such sculpmral works as ivory plaques, stone capitals, and de¬ 
votional figures show the remarkable achievement in Spain 
over seven cenmries. 

The catalogue includes a number of important works that 
were deemed too fragile to travel to New York and thus offers 
an even fuller view of the art of medieval Spain than does the 
exhibition itself. The scholarly essays and texts explore the broad 
panorama of medieval Spain, placing its art in local, regional, 
and international contexts. 

This exhibition was organized at The Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art by Charles T. Little, Curator, Department of 
Medieval Art, in collaboration with John W Williams of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Jerrilynn D. Dodds of the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York, and Serafin Moralejo, now of Harvard 
University and formerly of the Universidad de Santiago. 
Mahrukh Tarapor, Associate Director for Exhibitions, played 
an invaluable role in the exhibition’s overall organization and 
coordination, especially in Spain. For their commitment, en¬ 
thusiasm, and professionalism, our profound thanks. 

We are deeply indebted to our Spanish colleagues, most 
especially those cited by Mahrukh Tarapor in her acknowledg¬ 
ments. An exhibition of this size and complexity depends 
completely on the generosity of many lenders—in this instance 
churches, monasteries, museums, and private collectors. Their 
magnanimity has found glorious expression in the Metropoli¬ 
tan’s galleries. Finally I thank Placido Arango for his warm 
interest in the success of this project. 

It is a pleasure to recognize the financial support of the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts, the David H. Koch Charitable Foundation, 
and the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. Transporta¬ 
tion assistance has been provided by Iberia Airlines of Spain. 

Philippe de Montebello 
Director 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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intRoduction 






me6ievAl spAin, a.6. 500-1200 

Bernard F. Reilly 


S pain is a land of mountains and high plains. The greater 
part of the peninsula is a vast interior tableland more 
than one thousand feet above sea level Four major moun¬ 
tain ranges—the Cantabrian-Pyrenees, the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama, the Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nevada—run east 
and west and divide the interior into five distinct regions whose 
intercourse with one another has historically been limited by 
the difficult terrain. The peninsula’s topography fostered a so¬ 
cial and cultural diversity that endures even today. 

The major areas of population have always been in the ba¬ 
sins of the five great rivers that drain the peninsula and long 
furnished the easiest means of transportation and communi¬ 
cation. Averaging more than five hundred miles long, these 
are the Duero, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir, 
all of which rise deep in the interior and flow west into the 
Atlantic, and the Ebro which flows southeast from the moun¬ 
tains of Asturias into the Mediterranean. The Duero and the 
Tagus drop down steeply from the central plateau and so are 
not navigable far from the coast itself, an important circum¬ 
stance in the somewhat independent development of Portugal. 

In historic times and as late as 1200 the population of Spain 
has been sparse relative to its landmass. At roughly five mil¬ 
lion by the latter date it was one-third that of France and half 
that of Italy. Human settlement in Spain began in Paleolithic 
times, but the peninsula was not integrated into a single social 
or economic entity until the Roman period. Then, beginning 
with the Second Punic War (218-201 B.c.), an indigenous pop¬ 
ulation with partial overlays of Celts, Carthaginians, and Greeks 
was organized and standardized by new Roman masters. The 
complete pacification of the Iberian peoples took some two 
hundred years, but thereafter Roman imperial domination en¬ 
dured over four centuries. 

The Romans eventually divided the peninsula, largely along 
geographical features, into five provinces and built a network 
of roads which bound them to the Mediterranean world. Ibe¬ 
rian wheat, olive oil, copper, and iron moved easily by sea 
throughout the Roman economic sphere. The gradual devel¬ 
opment of a civilization based on the Roman model is evi¬ 
dent in those monuments that still exist. Merida in the south 
has its amphitheater, Segovia in the center its aqueduct, and 
La Coruna in the extreme northwest its Roman lighthouse. 
All subsequent inhabitants of Spain have been marked by its 
classical past. 


Under the Romans a patchwork of agricultural villas was 
laid down in the great river valleys. From this colonial world 
Seneca and Martial, Trajan and Hadrian, and a host of lesser 
figures went forth to a cosmopolitan destiny in Rome. Native 
languages were gradually supplanted by Latin which would in 
turn evolve into Castilian and Catalan, Galician and Portu¬ 
guese. During the later imperial period Christianity followed 
Roman rule. By the third century Iberia had its first Christian 
martyrs and in the more settled fourth century was holding its 
initial church councils. Only in the extreme north, behind the 
Cantabrian Mountains along the Bay of Biscay, was there still 
a tribal world of Asturians, Cantabrians, and Basques, almost 
untouched by Roman roads, Latin, and Christianity 

Thc Visi^othic Kingdom 

The Roman Empire in the West collapsed in the fifth century 
A.D. From 409 groups of German invaders—Alans, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Visigoths—gradually made their way into Spain 
from the north. The Pyrenees are a formidable barrier between 
France and Spain; the passes at Roncesvalles and Somport 
are, however, less than one thousand feet in altitude, and at 
the Mediterranean coast there is a passage that is close to sea 
level. Of these new invaders only the Suevi and the Visigoths 
established stable kingdoms; the Suevi, however, were con¬ 
quered by the latter in 585. For most purposes by the sixth 
century a Visigothic Spain had superseded a Roman one. 

This new Germanic realm succeeded the Roman provincial 
world and continued its decline. The total number of German 
invaders is estimated not to have exceeded one-half million, 
and they were eventually absorbed in the native population 
of about four million, whose language and religion they would 
adopt. The peninsula’s economic life was not substantially 
modified by the Visigoths except that old Roman villas be¬ 
came smaller and were increasingly fortified as the fabric of 
law and government shredded. Cities such as Cadiz and 
Tarragona shrank to a third of their former area and popula¬ 
tion. The imperial trade that had sustained them was con¬ 
tracting sharply everywhere in the Roman West. Though 
troubled by frequent revolt and general disorder, Visigothic 
rule endured until the Islamic conquest of 711. Under it Spain 
continued to be influenced by classical survivals. The Visigothic 
nobility intermarried with the late Roman provincial nobility. 
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Visigothic Spain 

Kings, such as Chindaswinth (r. 642-53) and Rcceswinth tally war chiefs rather than civil magistrates on the order of 

(r. 553_72), completed the amalgamation of Germanic and Roman emperors and counts. They were largely illiterate, and 

Roman law into a single code for their subjects, the future high culture was the preserve of a new professional class of 

Liber judkiamm of the Christian Iberian world. From the time monks and bishops. For that reason, the cultural genius of 

of King Rccared (r. 586-601) a scries of great councils of the this new Spain was primarily expressed in liturgical and eccle- 

Christian church, many held at Toledo, became the central siastical creations. A distinctive Christian liturgy, usually called 

legislature of the realm. The greatest churchman, scholar, and ‘"Mozarabic” because those who employed it were subjea to 

politician of his day, Isidore of Seville (bishop 600-636), was Islamic rule, was embodied in manuscripts of collections of 

a man of letters and of action, after the classical ideal, who liturgical readings and of the Old and New Testaments. Bishop 

had previously served as a diplomat at the court of the Roman Isidore contributed his Etymolcgiae, the earliest medieval en- 

emperors in Constantinople. cyclopedia. The legislation of national councils was collected 

Indeed the Roman, or more precisely Byzantine, province into a single manuscript called the Hispania. Fructuosus of 
of Africa was but seven miles away across the Strait of Gibral* Braga (d. 665) and Isidore both composed monastic rules, 

tar. Under the Visigoths commerce with Africa continued in a The Visigoths ruled a society that failed to reverse the dc- 
reduced degree. Cultural and artistic changes moved along the cline that had begun in late classical times. Like the Romans 
trade routes they had earlier. Peninsular monasticism had North they could not subdue the tribal societies of the Cantabrian 

African roots. In addition, from the mid-sixth century until and Pyrenean north; in fact, those peoples expanded their pre- 

Swintila (r. 621-31) expelled them, the Byzantines established dominance around the edges of the northern meseta. Addi- 

the province of Spania on the southern Iberian coast which, tionally, the Visigothic kingdom itself often seemed about to 

at its greatest extent, reached from Cartagena on the Mediter- break up into a collection of local chiefdoms, and those semi- 

ranean to Cadiz on the Atlantic. In its late, Byzantine form autonomous powers m turn found it increasingly difficult to 

classical influence thus remained pervasive. make their authority good in the countryside about them. Then, 

Nevertheless, Visigothic Spain was no more a mere cultural in 711-20, this autonomous culture came to an end with the 

province of Byzantium than it was a political extension of Umayyad conquest of Spain by an army of Arabs and North 

that empire. The Visigothic kings and nobles were fundamen- African Berbers led by Tariq and Musa ibn Nusayr. The way 
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Cordoba Caliphate and Northern Kingdoms, a.d. 711-10^ 


for this brilliant achievement had been prepared in 698 by the 
Umayyad conquest of Carthage, the capital of the Byzantine 
province of North Africa, and the more or less simultaneous 
reduction of the power of the independent Berber peoples on 
that province’s fringes. 

Spain and the World of Islam 

For the next three centuries, until the collapse of the caliphate 
at Cordoba in 1009, the dominant culture of Spain was Is* 
lamic. For the first fifty years the peninsula was a province of 
the Islamic empire, centered on Damascus in Syria, that 
stretched to the borders of India. But the arrival and ascent to 
power in Spain of ^Abd al-Rahman I (r. 756-88), survivor of 
the deposed Umayyad cahphs of Damascus, made the penin¬ 
sula politically independent of his old rivals, the new Abbasid 
caliphs at Baghdad. Still, it was incorporated in the thriving 
Mediterranean economy of the Islamic world. Pious Hispanic 
Muslims made pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina and studied 
with the imams of Alexandria, Damascus, and Baghdad. The 
community of culture survived the demise of political unity. 

Islamic Spain, or al-Andalus, was a complex society. The 
armies that overran the peninsula at the outset of the eighth 
century are thought to have numbered no more than fifty thou¬ 
sand men, after casualties perhaps i percent of the region’s 


population of roughly four million. Islam allows multiple wives 
and these would have been taken from among the conquered; 
the wives and the children of these marriages would have be¬ 
come Muslims. It therefore seems reasonable to assume that 
the Muslim population would have quintupled from natural 
increase in the first generation. Allowing for a similar increase 
from conversion by those attracted by Islam’s teaching and its 
successes, the number of Muslims in Spain may have been 
about four hundred thousand, or 10 percent of the popula¬ 
tion, by the end of the century. The number of Muslims prob¬ 
ably increased more slowly during the caliphate at Cordoba, 
and it is likely that adherents to Islam never constituted a ma¬ 
jority of the Iberian population. Even so, their political, reli¬ 
gious, economic, and social predominance largely set the tone 
for Iberian life for some three hundred years and, to a more 
limited extent, for another two hundred and fifty years after 
that. They ended the long decline of peninsular society that 
had been endemic since the latter days of Roman control. In 
great part this reversal was accomplished through a reorgani¬ 
zation of agriculture, for farming was the essential economic 
activity and the frame of life for at least 90 percent of the 
population. At the same time Islam revived the pan-Mediter¬ 
ranean economy, which had faltered so badly in late Roman 
times, and the inclusion of Islamic Spain in its orbit was a 
tonic for town life and internal trade. Finally the restoration 





of a vigorous central government guaranteed the necessary 
minimum of peace essential to the recovery of both agricul¬ 
ture and trade* 

Especially notable was the Islamic improvement and exten¬ 
sion of irrigation, practiced since Roman times. The penin¬ 
sula is on the whole a dry world with an average annual rainfall 
of about twenty inches. In classical times irrigation depended 
exclusively on gravity, which limited its use to particular areas. 
The Arabs introduced Middle Eastern innovations such as the 
noria (waterwheel) ^nAsaqiya (geared pot-chain) to raise water 
to greater heights and the qmat (underground canal) to dis¬ 
tribute it. This technology greatly increased the area that could 
be cultivated and allowed, in many places, the utilization of 
the dry Mediterranean summer season to produce a second 
crop (in Roman times the summer had been a dead season for 
farming). 

These changes were complemented by the introduction of 
new crops. A strain of “dry^’ wheat was better able to with¬ 
stand the rigors of the climate and could be stored for long 
periods. Sorghum, originally an African crop, produced a ce¬ 
real grain, and its cane was used for animal fodder and for 
thatched roofs. Other new food crops were rice, sugarcane, 
eggplant, spinach, watermelon, sweet oranges, limes, lemons, 
dates, and figs. Crops needing little water such as olives and 
grapes were cultivated over much larger areas than in classical 
times. Iberian wheat, olive oil, timber, and ores, in addition to 
dates, figs, and raisins, moved again in a trade world that reached 
not only to North Africa but also to distant Egypt and Syria. 

The prosperity of ai-Andalus also rested on its manufac¬ 
tures. The introduction of the cotton plant yielded much raw 
material for cloth, and the cultivation of flax for linen was 
greatly increased. The production of silk and the making of 
paper had begun before 1200. Toledo produced fine steel for 
weapons and tools, Cordoba became famous for leather goods 
and crystal wares, and Saragossa for linens. These products 
did travel to the peninsula’s less-developed north and to the 
Near East, but the bulk of trade was with the North African 
coast, itself undergoing rapid development. Caravan routes 
across the Sahara brought ivory, slaves, and gold to the south¬ 
ern shore of the Mediterranean where they were exchanged 
for the more sophisticated Iberian wares. 

The growing wealth of Spain was reflected in the restora¬ 
tion of gold coinage under the caliphs of Cordoba and in 
their maintenance of a fleet to protect their trade and coasts 
and a sizable army of slaves and mercenaries. But above all it 
was evident by 1000 in the revival and growth of cities such as 
Cordoba whose population had swelled to ninety thousand, 
Seville to fifty-two thousand, and Saragossa and Toledo to 
something like twenty-five thousand each. Al-Andalus was a 
world whose political, economic, and social life, unlike that of 
Visigothic or even late Roman Spain, was directed from and 
focused in its cities. At their capital, Cordoba, the Iberian ca¬ 
liphs entertained ambassadors from Tunisia, Egypt, Baghdad, 


from the emperor at Byzantium, and from the northern em¬ 
perors at Aachen and Saxony. 

The high culture of this world had Arabic for its vehicle, 
and until about 1000 it remained largely based on and subor¬ 
dinate to the Islamic civilization of the Near East. This basi¬ 
cally religious civilization was founded in the study of the 
Koran and the traditions, or hadith^ that supplemented the 
sacred book and a Malikite school of law that applied it. All 
of these were derived from the Near East. The mosques and 
the caliphal court were the centers of a learning whose reli¬ 
gious core was increasingly surrounded by ancillary disciplines 
such as the study of Arabic grammar and of Greek mathemat¬ 
ics, astronomy, medicine, and philosophy. The ancient Greek 
texts were known in Arabic translations made at Damascus in 
the eighth century and Baghdad in the ninth and tenth centu¬ 
ries. Greek science was supplemented by Persian astronomy 
and Hindu mathematics, again by way of translations made at 
Baghdad. All of these works were accompanied by commen¬ 
taries, expositions, and corrections written by Muslim schol¬ 
ars in the East. 

Alongside this erudite literature was the world of traditional 
Arabic poetry whose themes celebrated war, the hunt, nature, 
wine, and love. Both were practiced and developed by men of 
religion, professional men, and courtiers alike. At court they 
became a kind of playing field on which all contended for the 
royal favor. Outstanding profundity, versatility, or even clever¬ 
ness could lead to substantial gifts, preferment to high office, 
and sometimes to great riches. These intellectual games first 
took place at the caliphal court and later in such great palaces 
as the Madinat al-Zahra’ of the caliph ^Abd al-Rahman III 
(r. 912-61) and the Madinat al-Zahira of al-Mansur (r. 978- 
1002). Mature scholars did not scorn to participate, and even 
caliphs tried their hand at poetic composition. One of the 
latter, al-Hakam II (r. 961-76), was reputed to have assembled 
a library of some four hundred thousand volumes. 

The mosque was the other center of learning for the domi¬ 
nant culture. That at Cordoba was constructed under "Abd 
al-Rahman I (r. 756-88) and enlarged under ^Abd al-Rahman 
II (r. 822-52). Finally al-Hakam II modified it in the mid-tenth 
century to produce the struemre that dazzles today’s visitor. 
The Islamic use of stone, of tile, of columns and arches, and 
of ivory and gold tracery, under the influence of a different 
religious inspiration, resulted in buildings whose roots were 
in the Byzantine and Islamic Near East and which were with¬ 
out precedent in Spain. 

Two subcultures—those of the dhimmi^ or non-Muslim sub¬ 
ject peoples, Christian and Jew—coexisted with the Islamic 
civilization in al-Andalus. Since Islam recognized the authen¬ 
ticity of the prior revelations of Judaism and Christianity, each 
was accorded legal existence under its own religious laws and 
leaders so long as the privileged position of the Muslim com¬ 
munity was respected and special taxes paid. The Christians 
who lived under Islamic rule were called Mozarabs (from Ara- 
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bic Musta rib, ‘Vould-be Arab^) because of their adoption of 
Islamic dress and customs. They were poorer and more rural 
than their Muslim neighbors and probably constituted the ma¬ 
jority of the population of al-Andalus to the end of the ca¬ 
liphate. They retained their Latin Visigothic culture, especially 
in their liturgy and in their ecclesiastical architecture, both of 
which evolved from a Visigothic mode into a Mozarabic style. 
The centers of their learning were the bishop’s church and the 
monastery. There Mozarabic divines and scholars continued 
to employ Latin in the creation of liturgical manuscripts and 
of copies of the works of the church fathers and of the classi¬ 
cal Latin authors. They also utilized it for that continuous 
stream of learned commentaries upon these traditional mate¬ 
rials that sustained their independent intellectual life. They 
produced as well a narrow range of original works of a gener¬ 
ally religious nature. Their language had an influence among 
the Muslims who adopted some of the rhythms of their songs 
in Arabic poetry. 

The Jews were a much smaller community, perhaps twenty- 
five thousand in the eighth century growing to perhaps sixty 
thousand by looo. They were more affluent, urban, and edu¬ 
cated than the Mozarabs. With family ties to the Near East 
and to northern Europe they moved through the Mediterra¬ 
nean world as merchants and sometimes as diplomats. Iberian 
caliphs employed them as physicians, administrators, and tax 


collectors, since the most educated Jews were fluent in vulgar 
Latin and in Arabic as well as Hebrew. Although the syna¬ 
gogue was the locus of their learned tradition, the caliphal 
court was open to them to some degree. The two cultures 
interpenetrated, and Jewish scholars wrote in Arabic and bor¬ 
rowed Arabic verse forms for Hebrew secular poetry. They 
participated with their Muslim counterparts in the study, dis¬ 
cussion, and dissemination of classical and Near Eastern sci¬ 
ence and philosophy. The development of Arabic and Hebrew 
grammar as disciplines, in particular, went hand in hand. 

The Christian He^jemony in Northern Spain 

Al-Andalus was never coterminous with the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula. As early as 719 the Christian leader Pelayo had defeated a 
small Muslim force at Covadonga in the Cantabrian Moun¬ 
tains and maintained his independence. Shordy thereafter a 
major revolt of the Berbers against their peninsular Arab mas¬ 
ters led to a general Muslim withdrawal from Asturias, Galicia, 
and the Duero plains. The small Asturian kingdom gradually 
expanded into this area over the next three centuries, making 
its chief city at Le6n from the time of Ordono II (r. 910-25). 

For the first century of its existence we know almost noth¬ 
ing about this realm sprung surprisingly from among the tribal 
peoples of the Cantabrians, never fully conquered by Roman, 
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Taifas aiid Northern Kingdoms, a.d. 1063-65 


Visigoth, or Muslim. When we begin to get a history in tlieir 
own words about two centuries after Pelayo, they were already 
long Christian, used the Latin language, and had adopted Visi- 
gothic liturgical books and episcopal and monastic organiza¬ 
tion. They had a Christian apostolic shrine of Saint James the 
Great of considerable importance at Santiago de Compostela 
in Galicia. Perhaps most surprising of all, at least their clerical 
authors had begun to portray them as the political successors 
and heirs in the Iberian Peninsula of the Visigoths, whose 
inveterate opponents they had been before the appearance of 
the Muslims in the peninsula. 

In 732 the ill-calculated incursions of Islam in the south of 
France had been repulsed at Poitiers by the rising Carolingian 
power. The Carolingians later reclaimed the Midi and Provence 
and under Charlemagne (r. 768-814) and Louis the Pious 
(r. 814-40) struck into Spain itself, wresting Girona, Barce¬ 
lona, and briefly Pamplona from the Muslims. With Carolingian 
protection and patronage the native populations of the 
Pyrenean valleys gradually asserted their independence of 
Muslim and Frank alike within their diminutive territories. 
Out of these circumstances the Catalan counties and Aragon 
and Navarre were born. The Basque peoples to the west along 
the Bay of Biscay long remained stubbornly pagan and un¬ 
trammeled, as Charlemagne discovered in his defeat at 
Ronccsvalles. 


During the great days of the caliphate at Cordoba, these 
poor and backward Christian realms maintained themselves 
with difficulty. After 1009, however, the caliphate disintegrated 
into a multitude of Islamic successor kingdoms, called ta^as. 
The eastern were Saragossa, Lleida, Tarragona, Valencia, 
and Murcia; in the center the great of Toledo and Badajoz 

held sway; and in the south were those of Seville and Gra¬ 
nada. Taking advantage of the weakening Islamic power, the 
northern Christians began the long series of advances to the 
south, traditionally called the Reconquista, or Reconquest. 

The kingdom of Navarre took the lead under Sancho el 
Mayor (r. 1000-1035). Its glory was brief, however, and Navarre 
subsequendy remained the smallest of the Iberian kingdoms, 
pinned against the Pyrenees by its larger Christian neighbors. 
Instead the old western kingdom of Leon, successor to that 
of Asturias, predominated under Sancho’s son Ferdinand I 
(r. 1037-65) and grandson Alfonso VI (r. 1065-1109). These two 
kings forced the taifas to pay them substantial annual tributes 
in gold, called parias. Alfonso VI conquered the taija of Toledo 
in 1085, thus bringing under the sway of Leon the whole of 
the Tagus basin of the central plain and the southern half 
of the Duero basin as well. The immense Christian realm that 
Alfonso created in the center of Spain overshadowed all the 
Islamic and Christian kingdoms and would thereafter largely 
control the political destinies of the peninsula. 
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The spectacular success of Alfonso invited an Islamic riposte. 
After the fall of Toledo the surviving taifas of al-Andalus ap¬ 
pealed for help to the Murabit, a reformist and fundamentalist 
Islamic sect that had been constructing an empire among the 
Berber peoples in present-day Morocco and western Algeria 
during the two decades before 1085. Under their leader, Yusuf 
ibn Tashufin (d. 1106), the Murabit intervened and in 1086 
scored a major victory over Alfonso VI at Zalaca, just north of 
Badajoz. Subsequently they themselves began to annex the 
Islamic taifas, beginning with Granada in 1099- Seville and 
Badajoz followed in quick succession. After the death of 
Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (r. 1094-99), known as the Cid, the 
Murabit overran the taifa of Valencia which he had briefly 
converted into an independent principality. In iiio they took 
the taifa of Saragossa in the northeast. Though they failed to 
reclaim Toledo, the Murabit restored a rough political 
equilibrium between Christian and Muslim in the peninsula. 
However, Islamic al-Andalus had been reduced to a series of 
provinces of a North African Berber empire. This dependence 
was rarely escaped over the next century and a half. 

To the north, after the death of Alfonso VI in 1109, the 
kingdom of Leon was thrown into crisis by the succession of 
his daughter Urraca (r. 1109-26). These unsettled circumstances 
allowed the gradual evolution of the county of Portugal into 
an independent kingdom under his grandson Afonso I Enriques 
(r. 1128-85). During the same period a strong king of Aragon, 
Alfonso I (r. 1104-34), wrested the territories of the old taifa 
of Saragossa from the Murabit and thereby turned tiny Aragon 
into a Christian power second only to Leon. 

The succession crisis in Leon ended with the accession of 
Urraca’s son Alfonso VII (r. 1126-57), and that kingdom reas¬ 
serted its predominance in Spain. In 1135 Alfonso had himself 
crowned imperator (emperor) in his royal city of Leon. Al¬ 
though the other Christian kingdoms of the peninsula admit¬ 
ted his suzerainty, he soon had to recognize the practical 
independence of Portugal and of Navarre, In addition, when 
Alfonso I of Aragon was killed without a direct heir in a battle 
with the Murabit in 1134, the emperor of Leon was unable to 
prevent the annexation by marriage of the now-swollen terri¬ 
tories of Aragon by Ramon Berenguer IV (r. 1131-62) of Bar¬ 
celona. This dynastic merger of the Catalan counties of the 
extreme northeast with an Aragon dominating the middle basin 
of the Ebro made the resulting kingdom of Aragon-Catalonia 
more than ever the premier rival to Leon among the Christian 
principalities of Spain. 

The twelfth century also saw the decay of Murabit power in 
North Africa and in al-Andalus. In Africa the Muwahhid, an¬ 
other reformist and ftindamentalist Islamic sect, arose in a rival 
Berber tribe. They attacked the Murabit as heretics, corrupted 
by the luxury and laxity of Islamic life in al-Andalus. By 1144 
the newcomers were on the eve of complete success in North 
Africa. Algeria was falling into their hands, Morocco was soon 
to follow. North of the strait much of Islamic al-Andalus rose 


in revolt against all control by the now-detested and barbarian 
North African Berbers, whether Murabit or Muwahhid. 

This conflict among the Muslims worked to the advantage 
of the Christian powers of Spain. Western Europe was then 
being summoned to a Second Crusade in the Near East, and 
Pope Eugene III was persuaded to declare Spain a permissible 
area of crusade. In 1146 Alfonso VII took the lead, forcing 
Cordoba to recognize his suzerainty and capturing Baeza and 
Ubeda in eastern Andalusia. In 1147, with the aid of contin¬ 
gents from Navarre, Aragon-Catalonia, and MontpeUier and a 
fleet from Genoa, he took Almeria, the major Mediterranean 
seaport of al-Andalus. That same year his cousin Afonso I 
Enriques of Portugal took Santarem on the lower Tagus and, 
with the help of a crusading fleet of Germans, Flemings, and 
English, captured Lisbon with its great Atlantic harbor. In 
1148 Ramon Berenguer IV successfully attacked the port of 
Tarragona at the mouth of the Ebro with the aid of the Geno¬ 
ese fleet, with some elements of the crusading fleet that had 
come round from Lisbon and with other forces drawn from 
Montpellier and Toulouse. In 1149 Ramon also captured the 
formidable Islamic center of Lleida. 

In Portugal the Muslims were driven south of the Tagus, in 
Aragon the entire lower basin of the Ebro was overrun, and in 
the center Leon appropriated the whole of the upper reaches 
of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir basins and the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast about Almeria. But the new Muwahhid power in 
North Africa followed the path the Murabit had taken before 
them. In 1146 they sent a small army across the strait to hold 
the west of Andalusia while they busied themselves with over¬ 
powering Tunisia. That done, in 1156 they committed major 
forces to the peninsula, driving Alfonso VII out of Almeria in 
1157 and clearing the upper reaches of the Guadiana and the 
Guadalquivir of his forces. 

As a result they restored an equilibrium between Islamic 
and Christian powers in Spain for the next fifty years. During 
that time al-Andalus gradually again became part of an Afri¬ 
can empire. Though the Muwahhid realm in the peninsula 
was never as extensive as that of the Murabit, by 1203 it reached 
from southern Portugal through Valencia to the Balearic Is¬ 
lands. In the center Alfonso VII had been forced back into the 
valley of the Tagus, and at his death in 1157 he divided his 
kingdom into a western one of Leon and an eastern one of 
Castile. These two kingdoms maintained a defensive posture 
for the next fifty years until the decisive Christian victory over 
the Muwahhid at Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212. 

Land of Three Kdigions 

This sway of batde back and forth failed to impede one of the 
richest cultural flowerings in Iberian history. Reduced largely 
to provincial status, al-Andalus conquered its conquerors. Its 
advanced agricultural practices flowed southward, enriching 
northwestern Africa, and its trade with that area increased. 
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The distinctive architecture of palace and mosque achieved in 
al-Andalus and a wide variety of more minor arts came to 
grace cities such as Marrakech, Fez, and Tlemcen. The litera¬ 
ture and learning of Islamic Spain now enriched the court of 
a Murabit emir or a Muwahhid caliph. The cultural tutelage 
of the peninsula by North Africa, typical of the late Roman 
and Visigothic eras, was then exactly reversed. 

Although the political history of the taifa kingdoms in the 
peninsula was a long train of disasters, their cultural develop¬ 
ment was brilliant. Nor was this luster noticeably diminished 
under the Murabit, although it began to fade during the 
Muwahhid period. In Arabic poetry The Ring of the Dove by 
Ibn Hazm (994-1064) is unsurpassed. InAlive, Son of Awake 
Ibn Tufayl (1105-1185) combined religious reflection with social 
observation in the most charming fashion. But certainly the 
outstanding figure by any reckoning was Ibn Rushd (1126-1198) 
of Cordoba, the polymath whose works on philosophy, reli¬ 
gion, medicine, and astronomy were received in the medieval 
Christian West under his Latinized name of Averroes. At home 
Ibn Rushd’s attempt to use the concepts and method of Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy as a vehicle for the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the religion of the Koran aroused the opposition of 
the Malikite judges, and he was exiled to Morocco by the 
Muwahhid caliph Abu Yusuf (r. 1184-99). 

Despite sporadic persecution which gradually worsened, the 
Jewish community of al-Andalus participated fully in this cul¬ 
tural flowering. Solomon ben Judah ibn Gabirol (d. 1070), 
a Jewish theologian of Saragossa, composed love poetry of a 
high order in both Arabic and Hebrew and used Arabic lyrics 
in hymns for the synagogue itself. In his Guide for the Perplexed 
Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) of Cordoba attempted to de¬ 
velop an Aristotelian form of Judaism in the fashion of Ibn 
Rushd; Like him, he died in exile, in Saladirfs Egypt in Moses’ 
case. Jewish thinkers, such as Judah Halevi (d. 1150) of To¬ 
ledo, increasingly opposed an accommodation between Juda¬ 
ism and Islam or Christianity; synthesizing minds such as 
Maimonides’ were less and less welcome. The cultural and 
scientific collaboration of Muslim and Jew suffered especially 
from the contraction of Islamic Spain, by which the Jews of 
Toledo, Saragossa, and Lisbon suddenly found themselves in 
a Christian world. Moreover, increasing numbers of Jews moved 
north into Christian territories in response to growing harsh¬ 
ness of treatment or persecution by Islamic factions. 

There they were in the midst of a society that was undergo¬ 
ing extraordinary transformation. While al-Andalus was con¬ 
tracting in area and population, the north was expanding. 
Probably from almost the outset of the Umayyad conquest 
itself, some Mozarabs had become refugees, leaving al-Andalus 
for the more congenial religious and social surroundings in 
the Christian north. This northward movement was particu¬ 
larly evident in the plain north of the Duero where it helped 
make Leon the greatest of the northern kingdoms. Its effects 
are visible in ecclesiastical architecture, where the older Visi¬ 


gothic or Asturian style gave way to the newer Mozarabic style 
of, among many examples, San Miguel de Escalada near Leon 
and Santiago de Penalba near Ponferrada in the Bierzo. The 
Mozarabic flavor is also evident in the manuscripts and their 
illuminations that the refugees brought with them; these texts 
—the works of the Latin church fathers, the Mass books of 
the Mozarabic liturgy, and the codices of the Liber judiciorum 
and the Hispania —gave intellectual substance to the rude north. 
At the same time the Mozarabs brought the improved agricul¬ 
tural practices of al-Andalus and so laid a basis for the rapid 
geographical and demographic expansion of northern Spain. 

But by the middle of the eleventh century the Christian 
north was also feeling the impact of changes that were trans¬ 
forming the European West beyond the Pyrenees. Most im¬ 
mediately influential were the emergence of the Burgundian 
monastery of Cluny as the center of a new Benedictine order 
and the restructuring of the secular Christian church around 
the Roman papacy. Ferdinand I of Leon was a patron of the 
new Cluny, and his successors continued and extended the 
relationship. His son Alfonso VI, four of whose six wives were 
of French extraction, collaborated with the growing papal 
influence, even presiding over the substitution of the Roman 
liturgy for the indigenous Mozarabic one in his domains. At 
the same time in Catalonia, where a strong French influence 
had endured since Carolingian times, growing sea trade linked 
the area to maritime Italy. At the end of the eleventh century 
Genoese and Pisan fleets were operating sporadically off the 
Catalonian coast. 

This growing network of political, economic, and religious 
ties was further expanded by the dramatic increase in popularity 
of the pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. Kings, prelates, 
knights, merchants, artisans, and nc’er-do-wells, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Englishmen, and Italians, they came into the penin¬ 
sula in the thousands and then the tens of thousands. The first 
two archbishops of the reconquered primatial see of Toledo 
were French monks; Valencia had a French bishop in 1100, 
and Braga one in 1096, and Lisbon an English one in 1147. 

More important because of their enduring institutional pres¬ 
ence were the string of subordinate monasteries that Cluny 
established across the north from Catalonia to Galicia in the 
eleventh century. In the next century monasteries were founded 
by the crusading orders of Templars and Hospitallers as they 
sought a base, in Spain as elsewhere in Europe, for their oper¬ 
ations in the Levant. The Cistercians, the monastic order of 
Citeaux, added another strand to these webs slightly later in 
the twelfth century. 

These transitions were evident in the replacement of the 
Mozarabic style of church building and art by the new 
Romanesque style. By 1076 this reached to the building of the 
new cathedral at Santiago de Compostela. Styles of church 
sculpture and of manuscript illumination were altered as well. 
In the area of high culture the triumph of the new European¬ 
izing tendency seemed almost complete, restricting the influence 
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Romanesque Spain 


of the Islamic south to the realms of the vocabularies of the 
emerging vernaculars, to agricultural practices, to commercial 
usages, and to some of the minor arts such as weaving and 
decorative carving of small pieces. 

Yet while Christian Spain was being drawn increasingly into 
the orbit of western Europe, the older habit of collaboration 
with the Islamic south had one more remarkable flowering. 
The intellectual richness of the peninsula was to attract west¬ 
ern scholars from beyond the Pyrenees. During the twelfth 
century and into the early thirteenth, they came to Toledo 
above all, to Barcelona, and to Tudela and other places to 
study and to translate the works of the ancient classical world 
from Arabic into Latin. Most of the philosophy of Aristotle, 
the medical and astronomical works of Galen and Ptolemy, 
and the geometry of Euclid found their way into the blossoming 
cathedral schools and universities through the work of such 
men as Gerard of Cremona, Plato of Tivoli, and Adelard of 
Bath. At mid-century even the Koran itself, along with brief 


accounts of Muhammad’s life and doctrine, was translated under 
the patronage of Abbot Peter the Venerable of Cluny. Such 
translators drew on the linguistic abilities of the Muslim and 
Jewish scholars of the peninsula and also appropriated the 
works of Averroes and Maimonides, not to mention the new 
mathematics of Islam and its Hindu notation, henceforth to 
be styled “Arabic” numerals. 

Virtually ail of the intellectual sophistication of al-Andalus 
was thus made available to western Europe at the very mo¬ 
ment when that complex of communities responsible for it 
was verging on dissolution. The new and more “European” 
Christian Spain would continue to incorporate Islamic and 
Jewish communities and elements but in different proportions 
and inevitably with less distinctive contributions. The older 
heritage would survive but now the newer fashions, styles, and 
ideas blended into it more often came from France and Italy 
than from al-Andalus and the Near East. 
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Ivory plaque from the reliquary of Saint Aemilian (cat. 125). San Millan de la Cogolla (Logroho). The lower register depicts 
Leovigild’s campaign against the Suevi. Photo: Photo Zodiaque 










ORientAtions: chRistiAn spAin 
An6 the aRt of its neiqhBORS 

John W. Williams 


t he Visigoths, the Germanic people who presided over a 
distinaive artistic culture in Spain, began to take control 
of the Iberian Peninsula in the mid-fifth century. This 
was one of the movements that signaled the final collapse of 
the Roman Empire in the West. As part of that empire, Spain 
had shared in the artistic ecumenism of the Mediterranean 
littoral during Rome’s hegemony. The buildings and the sculp¬ 
ture and mosaics which adorned Iberian urban centers and 
villas were scarcely distinguishable in vocabulary and technique 
from those elsewhere in the empire. With the introduction of 
Christianity Rome’s cultural dominance may have lost mo¬ 
mentum, but the capital still provided the material trappings 
of the cult in the peninsula in its initial stages. Fourth-century 
sarcophagi arc among the earliest witnesses to the peninsula’s 
conversion to the new faith. Those from the first half of the 
century were imported, usually from Rome. By the end of the 
century, however, the empire’s collapse was marked by major 
changes in the produaion of sarcophagi and in the models 
used. The carving was taken over by local workshops; the mod¬ 
els for both style and iconography still originated outside the 
peninsula, but in centers in North Africa and the Christian 
East rather than Rome.^ This reorientation, compounded by 
the culture imported with the Muslim conquest in 711, meant 
that the peninsula’s artistic language would for centuries be 
dominated by an oriental character absent from that of its 
European neighbors. Although there were sporadic contacts 
with Rome in the late sixth and seventh century, Rome was 
not the galvanizing center of authority it would be in later 
centuries even after the conversion in Recared’s time (589) to 
orthodoxy from Arianism, the version of Christianity the 
Visigoths brought with them from the East. Symptomatic of 
Rome’s marginal role was the fact that two years passed before 
Pope Gregory the Great learned of this momentous event. The 
shift away from Roman models and the use of local workshops 
are seen in the Alcaudete sarcophagus (cat. 2), with its orien¬ 
tal iconographies, and the sarcophagus of Ithacius (cat. i), 
an eclectic mixture of late antique patterns associated with 
the East. 

With the fall of Rome, Constantinople became the model 
for display of political power. Such emulation made no sense, 


of course, until a Spanish state of sufficient unity and stability 
had been created. Political unity was achieved under Leovigild 
(r. 569-86), who had the military strength and will to control 
the center of the peninsula and to subdue the Suevi of the 
northwest. The latter campaign was commemorated centuries 
later in one of the ivory plaques illustrating the life of the 
sixth-century hermit Saint Aemilian. Leovigild’s son and suc¬ 
cessor, Recared (r. 586—601), provided a crucial stabilizing force 
when he made orthodox non-Arian Christianity the faith of 
the leadership of the state, a change allowing the church to be 
a full partner in the pull toward social cohesion. 

Elements were borrowed from the monumental and cere¬ 
monial language of the Roman-Byzantine Empire to express 
the kingdom’s identity and authority. Thus in 578 Leovigild 
founded a city, Recopohs, naming it after his son Recared. Of 
greater import were Athanagild’s choice of Toledo (554) as his 
principal residence and the city’s conversion into urbs regia^ 
the royal city, a stage for the pomp and rituals which symbol¬ 
ized supreme authority and were modeled after the ceremo¬ 
nial language of Constantinople.^ Signs of royal power of the 
kind associated with Roman and Byzantine emperors multi- 
phed.^ Unlike his predecessors, who, as Isidore of Seville re¬ 
marked in his History of the Goths^ were content to sit and 
dress in the manner of their subjeas, Leovigild sat on a throne 
in ceremonial robes."^ In another break with the past Leovigild 
minted coins that did not merely replicate Roman and Byzan¬ 
tine types but carried his own name and those of his sons. 
Eventually the ceremony of accession to the throne included 
anointing.^ 

The Visigothic metalwork which survives from before the 
seventh century consists of fibulae and other articles of per¬ 
sonal adornment or use (cat. 14-22). The literature of the 
Muslims, the conquerors of the Visigothic kingdom, is filled, 
however, with references to immense treasures of luxury items 
said to have been encountered by the invaders; among the 
works described is a golden, pearl-bedecked 'Tablets of Moses” 
which some have sought to trace to the treasure taken to Rome 
by the emperor Titus after the sack of Jerusalem in 70.^ Some 
of these accounts are legendary; for example, the conquerors 
are said to have found in the "Mansion of the Monarchs” in 
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San Juan dc Banos (Palencia). Photo: Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 


Toledo twenty-four crowns of gold, one for each of the Visi- 
gothic rulers. The reality of Visigothic goldwork was revealed 
by the discovery of a hoard presumably hidden at the time of 
the invasion near the capital at Guarrazar (cat. 12). This trea¬ 
sure confirms that the Visigothic rulers shared the Roman im¬ 
perial custom of offering votive crowns and crosses to favored 
sanctuaries. Iconographically and technically these works be¬ 
long to a late antique imperial tradition. 

Visigothic Toledo was gready changed by its service as an 
important Islamic subcapital for nearly four hundred years and 
by the erosion of centuries of development after its recovery 
by Christian forces in 1085. The structures of Visigothic To¬ 
ledo must be experienced principally through literary allusions 
to buildings;’' sculpture can be appreciated from the consider¬ 
able number of fragments in the walls of buildings subse¬ 
quently ereaed.* Merida provides better evidence of Visigothic 
car\ing. This Estremaduran city had been the capital of the 
Roman province of Lusitania, and it remained a wealthy urban 
center under the Visigoths. Indeed there is reason to think 
that at least in the sixth century Merida was a more important 
artistic center than Toledo. The pier from Merida (cat. 4) of¬ 
fers striking evidence of die high level of its art in the latter 
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part of the sixth century, a prosjicrous period which is well 
recorded in The Lives of the Fathers of Mmda, written in the 
630S.^ Building and rebuilding, processions and a rich ceremo¬ 
nial life are tlie backdrop of the Lives. Merida’s commerce with 
the eastern Mediterranean and its resulting wealth allowed such 
developments. The cult of Saint Eulalia, an early local martyr, 
formed a centerpiece, and its focus, the martyrial basilica dedi¬ 
cated to Eulalia, was rebuilt by Bishop Fidelis (about 56o--about 
570). Like his predecessor, Paul, Fidelis was a Greek. He had 
arrived in Merida as a youthful crew member of a Byzantine 
trading vessel. Although the Bj^zantine origin of these two 
bishops is in itself no direct explanation for artistic orienta¬ 
tion, the Byzantine East offers the best counterparts for the 
design and decoration for the pillars found in Merida and for 
the chancel screens and other reliefs (cat. 3) associated with 
Merida. It is in fact the art of the areas outside the coastal 
region actually occupied by the Byzantines from 554 to 624 
that most clearly signals a link with the Byzantine world. 

The Byzantine or Eastern models often cited in explanation 
of the shape of Visigothic architecture are less easily discovered. 
The only counterpart in the western Christian world of the 
carefully aligned, mortarless ashlar masonry that distinguishes 



a group of late Visigothic churches*^ is the mausoleum of 
Thcodoric in Ravenna^ whose builders seem to have included 
masons from Syria. The salient development in the evolution 
of Hispanic architecture after the sixth century was the aban¬ 
donment of the basilican form in favor of buildings with 
boxed-in spatial cells that did not need columnar supports. 
This change also occurred in the B\^zantine world, but it hap¬ 
pened earlier in the peninsula.” It must be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that knowledge of Visigothic building is based on 
provincial churches and is therefore not representative. No 
churches or church plans have surv ived from the great south¬ 
ern metropolitan centers of Bactica, the most Romanized prov¬ 
ince of the peninsula, or from the capital, Toledo. The re¬ 
maining group of cruciform churches, which tends to shape 
our idea of Visigothic architecture, may offer a distorted view. 
Two extant churches with direct royal sponsorship—the basil¬ 
ica at Recopolis, the city founded by Leovigild, and San Juan 
de Banos, erected by kings Chindaswinth and Receswinth in 
651 in the region of the royal villa of Gcrticos*^—employ a 
basilican scheme, and recent excavations of the church of Santa 
Eulalia in Merida indicate a basilican plan with rounded apses.'^ 
The high quality^ of the art of an important city of the civi¬ 
lized soutliern zone is seen in the chancel screen of the cathe¬ 
dral of San Vicente, whose site was appropriated for the Great 
Mosque of Cdrdoba, and in the numerous Visigothic capitals 
used in the mosque (cat. 8). Works from major urban centers 
were remarkable for their technical sophistication. Although 
peninsular monuments employ a distinctive dialect, the artis¬ 
tic language of the Visigothic church furniture was invented 
in the eastern Christian, Byzantine world. 

Although die artistic culture of North Africa is too poorly 
preserved to be certain. Eastern elements in peninsular art may 
have often been channeled through Africa (as the style and 
iconography of sarcophagi had previously been), A small group 
of early Spanish churches employs a special arrangement of 
basilical space that suggests contacts with North Africa. In 
these the apse with the altar is faced by a second apse at the 
opposite end of the nave.*^ Double apses of this sort arc seen 
in surviving North African basilicas. 

Intercourse with Africa was, of course, easy. Some seventy 
monks led b\' Abbot Donarus fled the dangers of Africa some¬ 
time in the 5605 and established a monastery at Servitanum, a 
site probably near Valencia on the eastern side of the penin¬ 
sula. The account of this migration, written by the Toledan 
bishop Ildcfonsus (d. 667), notes that they carried with them 
a substantial library.'^ Almost no manuscript illuminations from 
the Visigothic period remain. However, Isidore of Seville had 
verses and portraits of authors painted on his libraiys walls to 
guide the reader through his collection; this practice testifies 
to the coliectiorfs diversity' and to an association of imagery 
and book.*^ Bibles had the place of honor. The existence of 
richly illuminated Bibles in Visigothic Spain is indirectly 
confirmed by the Bible of La Cava dei Tirrcni (cat. 75). In 



La Cava Bible (cat. rO- Opening of the BoiA i»f Job. Biblioteca della 
Badia, La Cava dci Tirrcni, Photo; John W, Williams 

addition tlic Bible of San Isidore dc Leon (cat. 108), whose 
lengthy series of Old Testament scenes arc valuable witnesses 
to the early history of Bible illustration, must have been based 
on a Visigothic exemplar of the fifth or sixth century. 

The evangelist symbols on a seventh-century' capital from 
Cordoba (cat. 8) also imply the existence of book illumina¬ 
tion, for examples of this iconography arc found principally 
in manuscripts. 

The capital is virtually the only example of Visigothic 
figurative sculpture from the soutli, and the erasure of the 
faces is the more to be regretted because it prevents compari¬ 
son of countenances wdth those in the reliefs of Christ (cat. 7) 
and of an apostle from Quintanilla dc las Vinas. Although the 
reliefs of the Cordoba capital and of Quintanilla de las Vinas 
share the tendency, in comparison to the art of the antique 
world, to flatten masses and to simplify designs, the Quintanilla 
reliefs have advanced much further in this direction. The 
Quintanilla reliefs are also remarkable in their distribution of 
figural sculpture over architectonic settings, a characteristic also 
seen in the apostles and biblical episodes on the capitals and 
bases of the seventh-century' church of San Pedro de la Nave. 
Healing miracles, scenes inspired by an early Christian ivory 
book cover or dipty^ch, are carved in relief on a pier in the 




Capital showing Daniel in the Lions’ Den. San Pedro dc la Nave 
(Zamora). Photo: Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 


Capital showing the Sacrifice of Isaac. San Pedro de la Nave (Zamora). 
Photo: Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 



Visigothic pier with scenes from the life of Christ. San Salvador, 
Toledo. Photo: Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 


Visigothic church of San Salvador in Toledo. All these exam¬ 
ples reveal a tendency to introduce figural sculpture to areas 
not devoted to it at this time in other parts of the western 
Christian world. Earlier scholarship, seeking to place such a 
proliferation of architectonic sculpture in the Romanesque pe¬ 
riod, found it difficult to accept a Visigothic date for the 
churches of Quintanilla and San Pedro de la Nave. 

Iconoclasm was implied in canon thirty-six of the Council 
of Granada (Elvira) at the beginning of the fourth century— 
‘There should be no paintings, so that which is adored and 
reverenced may not be painted on the walls.”*^ The innovative 
use of imagery at Quintanilla and San Pedro de la Nave indi¬ 
cates that the stricture had been direaed against pagan prac¬ 
tices or had, for whatever reason, expired. 

The almost complete ignorance of the art of Isidore’s Se¬ 
ville and the other metropolitan centers of southern Spain is 
not due just to the passage of time, but to the occupation 
after 711 of most of the peninsula by peoples of the Islamic 
faith. Even if propaganda and literary convention shaped the 
statement in the Mozarabic Chronicle of 754 that the invading 
armies “ruined beautiful cities, burning them with fire,”*® evi¬ 
dence of the occupiers’ destruction is provided by the early 
Christian sarcophagi from the northern and southern zones 
of the peninsula. Those surviving in the north are more nu¬ 
merous and have been continuously on view; those of the 
south, except for fragments, were turned up in modern 
excavations.*^ To be sure, the positive consequences of the oc¬ 
cupation were legion. For the next three centuries the Islamic 
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capital of Cordoba sustained one of the most brilliant artistic 
cultures of medieval Europe.^ 

The fugitives who found sanctuary in the narrow free zone 
behind the Cantabrian Mountains settled in the area of the 
jpeninsula least touched by the Mediterranean culuxre of the 
Roman Empire/* The first seventy-five yezrs of the eighth cen¬ 
tury must have been a time of recuperation, but with the reign 
of Silo (774-83) it is possible to speak from material remains 
as well as literature of a capital and a royally sponsored if not 
palatine church of Santianes at Pravia, near the ancient Roman 
provincial capital of Flavionavia, not far from the Cantabrian 
coast. One of those present when Silo’s widow took her con¬ 
ventual vows after the king’s death was Bcatus of Liebana, the 
abbot of the Asturian monastery of Saint Martin, His great¬ 
est contemporary fame came from his championing of ortho¬ 
doxy in that debate over the nature of the Godhead known as 
adoptionism. A decade earlier, however, he had compiled his 
Commentary on the Apocalypse. He employed the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church for his treatise. Jerome, Augus¬ 
tine, Gregory, and Isidore contributed but the model for his 
text’s shape and content and for its embellishment with some 
seventy illustrations was a copy of the fourth-century Com- 
mentar}^ on the Apocalypse by Tyconius, a North African w riter 


much admired by Augustine (this work may have been among 
the books brought in the sixth century by the North African 
monks mentioned above).From the rich library behind 
Beatus’s work. It seems likely he was himself a refugee who 
had managed to bring north a considerable collection of books 
from some cosmopolitan center now dominated by the in¬ 
vader. The Beams Commentary inspired dozens of medieval 
copies which make up one of the most brilliant chapters in 
the history of manuscript art (cats. 79-81,143,145, i47, i54)* 

It would be only namral that the culmral legacy of Visi- 
gothic Spain would have been the foundation for the reduced 
kingdom of Christian Spain. It is therefore surprising that 
surviving Asturian monuments, relatively numerous, seem by 
their formal character to deny a connection with the Visigothic 
past. Both their masonry—rows of small roughly carved stones 
joined by mortar and superficially covered by plaster—and their 
use of brick rather than stone for the archivolts of arches, a 
technique favoring the round arch, differ sharply from the 
ashlar masonry and horseshoe arches of standard Visigothic 
style. Further, the church plan favored in the Asmrian era, 
basilican with a tripartite block of squared apses, contrasts 
with the cruciform plan typically identified with the Visigothic 
kingdom. Discussions of the failure of Asmrian art to follow 



Illustration from the Morgan Bcatus (cat. 78; fols, 152V-153). Left: Woman Clothed in the Sun with the Dragon; right: Satan and the Damned. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library; New York 
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Santullano, Oviedo. Photo: Deutsches Archaologisches Institut 
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the increasingly uniform style of the final Visigothic century 
have not produced a consensus. Without traces of a prior local 
tradition that determined a path distinct from that followed 
farther south, we are left with an explanation centered on 
extrapeninsular forces or with one based on the assumption 
that Visigothic style has been too narrowly perceived. 

The influence commonly cited by those who argue for 
extrapeninsular models is that of the Carolingian kingdom 
north of the Pyrenees. This estimation has recently been pre¬ 
sented in a forceful and refined argument that recognizes a 
strong residue of Hispanic custom and holds that Carolingian 
borrowings were selective and not the result of the arrival of 
Frankish masons and a wholesale transplant of an alien style.^^ 
Certain it is that Charlemagne and his advisers had a continu¬ 
ing interest in Spain after their unsuccessful campaign against 
Saragossa. Adoptionism, the aberrant Hispanic view of the 
Godhead, issued from Toledo in the last two decades of the 
ninth century and sparked the opposition of a series of 
Carolingian councils. Evidence of other kinds links the Asturian 
and Carolingian worlds. Spoils taken from Muslims were dis¬ 
patched north by Alfonso II (r. 791-842), the ruler who estab¬ 
lished the Asturian capital at Oviedo in the last decade of the 
eighth century. In his biography of Charlemagne, Einhard 
termed Alfonso “the [Carolingian] king’s own man.” Alfon¬ 
so’s suburban palatine basilica of San Julian de los Prados, 
popularly known as Santullano—with its soaring unencum¬ 
bered transept and a set of murals which, if found in a church 
within Charlemagne’s realm, would be the paradigmatic image 
of what is meant by the “Carolingian Renaissance”—is at the 
heart of the discussion of Carolingian influence on Alfonso’s 
capital. SantuUano’s sources remain an open question. 

The argument that Asturian art developed in its own way 
out of Visigothic traditions seems to be confirmed by an 
Asturian chronicle which states that when Alfonso II built a 
palace, churches, baths, and other buildings at Oviedo, he had 
“adorned them with arches and marble columns, of gold and 
silver, and as in the royal palace decorated them with various 
pictures.” Moreover, “he thoroughly restored in Oviedo, in 
church and palace alike, all of the ceremony of the Goths, as it 
had been in Toledo.”^ Alfonso II did indeed, as we know from 
the surviving paintings in Santullano, decorate his buildings 
with frescoes. The chronicle, however, confirms less than it 
seems, for it was written in 881, in the reign of Alfonso III 
(866-910), and perhaps imposes a later rationale on the previ¬ 
ous era.^^ Whether or not there was a set of frescoes resem¬ 
bling those of Santullano in a church or palace in Toledo, the 
Santullano focus on the cross accords well with the emphasis 
given the cross in Toledan ceremony before the conquest.^^ 
Following an elaborate liturgy staged in the basilica of Saints 
Peter and Paul, the troops of the Visigothic kings, like their 
imperial counterparts in the East, went into batde behind a 
golden reliquary cross that was their standard (this may con¬ 
ceivably have been the cross reliquary that Gregory the Great 


sent to Recared upon learning of the conversion of the Goths 
from Arianism to orthodoxy in 589)-^^ Devotion to the cross 
continued in the north after the Islamic invasion. In 737 Fafila 
dedicated the first documented Asturian church to the holy 
cross, and Alfonso II and his successors commissioned a series 
of large gold crosses. The first of these was the Cross of the 
Angels (cat. 72) whose arms tapered inward to a medalhon, a 
formula that has its best analogue in the eighth-century North 
Itahan Cross of Desiderius in Brescia, a work probably based 
upon a Byzantine prototype. The Cross of the Angels was de¬ 
picted in the frontispieces of many tenth-century manuscripts. 

If we cannot finally confirm the sources of the paintings of 
Santullano, capitals within the church’s sanctuary are actual 
Visigothic spolia. Their translation was intended in all likeli¬ 
hood to reinforce the sense of legitimate succession.^ In its 
format and ornament the La Cava Bible (cat. 75) also repre¬ 
sents a reprise of past formulas that must have been found in a 
Visigothic model. With its technical brilliance and archaic for¬ 
mal language, the La Cava Bible is in a sense a counterpart to 
the frescoes of Santullano. There is nothing in the rest of 
Asturian art to suggest such a survival of the formal language 
of the early Christian world. 

It is hard then to imagine that in the era of Alfonso II 
Toledo would not be a natural model, if not the only one, for 
a new Christian capital in a peninsula whose original center 
had been conquered.The cults chosen by Alfonso for the 
royal city had strong Visigothic, more especially Toledan, con¬ 
nections. Saint Leocadia, whose relics were installed in the 
palatine chapel (Camara Santa) attached to the palace, was 
the patroness of Visigothic Toledo. Her basilica, built in 618 
under Cixila, had been the site of four Toledan councils, the 
assemblies that effectively acted as the legislature of the king¬ 
dom. Similarly the titular saints of Santullano, the Egyptian 
Julian and Basilisa, were the objects of a Toledan cult cele¬ 
brated with a hymn composed, appropriately enough, by the 
learned bishop Julian of Toledo (d. 690). Alfonso also erected 
a church to Saint Tirsus in front of his cathedral. The account 
of Tirsus’s life had been an inspiration for the greatest of all of 
the Visigothic cult figures, Saint Eulalia of Merida.^° 

About 800 only one city rivaled Toledo as a model for an 
Asturian capital: Constantinople, the great city that had vivified 
Toledo’s earlier effort to register as a true capital. Julian and 
Tirsus, saints important to the Visigothic church, were east¬ 
ern martyrs with important shrines in Constantinople. When 
Alfonso II installed twelve altars dedicated to the twelve apos- 
des in his new cathedral, he must have been inspired by the 
church of the Holy Aposdes that Constantine erected as his 
cemetery church in his new capital at Constantinople. An annex 
to Alfonso’s cathedral, the church of Saint Mary, served as the 
king’s and his successors’ pantheon. The Santullano frescoes 
arc evocative of late antique schemes of decoration in such 
eastern sites as Salonika and Damascus, the chance survivors 
of what must have been a widespread phenomenon in court 



settings, and therefore may be another effort to employ an 
“imperial” language.^* 

The original imperial capital of Rome, as well as such suc¬ 
cessors as Ravenna and Pavia, offered even more accessible 
associations and a conduit for G^nstantinopolitan models. The 
dedication of the cathedral of Oviedo to Christ the Savior 
(San Salvador) evokes the Lateran basilica, the cathedral of 
Rome founded by Constantine. It was in the Roman Constan- 
tinian basilicas of Saint Peter and of Saint Paul that the tran¬ 
sept was bom and reached its apogee. The “innovative” stucco 
window screens of SantuUano have their counterpart in the 
earlier Roman churches of Santa Sabina and Santa Prasscde, 
and the “new” idea of imposing blind arcades on apsidal walls 
in Spain had a long history in Italy at such sites as Ravenna. 

In the early ninth century Charlemagne himself also looked 
south to the imperial capitals as his own palatine complex at 
Aachen took shape. Aachen was not a capital in the same sense 
as Oviedo, which combined a permanent royal residence and 
a see.^^ With the passage of time, however, Charlemagne as¬ 
sumed for medieval culture the roles of ideal ruler, warrior, and, 
after 1165, saint. Merely by being his chosen seat, Aachen came 
to have extraordinary importance in historical consciousness. 
It would be anachronistic to assume such a vision of Aachen 
had been formulated in Alfonso’s own era, 

Oviedo yielded its role as capital to Leon as military suc¬ 
cesses shifted the center of gravity of Asturias farther south. 
As legends heroicized Charlemagne, Alfonso II was made to 
share, even in Oviedo itself, responsibility with the Frankish 
ruler for the status of his capital. Thus when Pelayo of Oviedo 
(bishop 1098-1129) composed the acts of a fictitious ninth- 
century church council in order to justify his claim for metro¬ 
politan status, he made Charlemagne responsible for its 
convocation and stated that Charlemagne’s counselor Bishop 
Theodulf of Orleans had presided over it.^^ The ultimate at¬ 
tempt to exalt Charlemagne at the expense of Alfonso oc¬ 
curred about the same time in a widely circulated fictional 
account, purportedly written by Bishop Turpin of Reims. In 
this telling Charlemagne, alerted in a dream by the apostle 
himself, finds the tomb of Saint James at Compostela and 
begins the spectacularly successful tradition of international 
pilgrimage to the shrine there. In fact it was in Alfonso IPs 
realm and in his reign that James’s tomb was discovered, and 
it was Alfonso who built its first shrine. The discovery was 
surely an event calculated to further the cause of Asturian au¬ 
thority vis-a-vis the ancient ecclesiastical capital of Toledo and 
the Roman hierarchy and the Carolingians. It is difficult to 
divorce this strategy from Alfonso’s court, Alfonso would have 
known Beams, whose Commentary on the Apocalypse spread 
the news that Saint James had evangelized Spain. 

As it had been in previous cenmries, the culmral orienta¬ 
tion of the peninsula was essentially Mediterranean as Asmrian 
art took shape. When this distinctive chapter in Spanish art 
closed, a fundamental alteration had taken place. The archi- 


teemre of Alfonso III had begun to include elements, such as 
stepped crenellations and the alfiz (rectangular enframement 
of arches), seen earlier on buildings in the Islamic capital of 
Cordoba. However, the culmral mamrity of the Germanic, 
Frankish, and Anglo-Saxon kingdoms evenmally imposed a 
vertical axis of orientation over the horizontal Mediterranean 
axis bequeathed by the ancient world. Asmrian art of the lat¬ 
ter part of the ninth cenmry and the early tenth already sig¬ 
nals this shift. The Caja de las Agatas (cat. 71) of the Camara 
Santa, a gift to the cathedral from Alfonso’s son and his wife, 
proudly displays on its crest an enamel plaque from the north. 
For his great Cross of Victory Alfonso III abandoned the for¬ 
mula established exactly a cenmry earlier by Alfonso II in his 
Cross of the Angels (cat. 72). The latter’s tapering arms and 
central disk had been imitated in 874 by Alfonso III himself 
for the cross, now lost, he gave to the shrine of Saint James at 
Compostela. However, the Cross of Victory has straight arms 
terminating in lobes, a design paralleled by an East Frankish 
work of the second quarter of the ninth cenmry, the Cross of 
Ardennes in Nuremberg. The vine-scroll pattern on its back 
has been compared to rinceau patterns produced by the scrip¬ 
torium of Tours. 

Connections with Tours had momentous consequences for 
the art of the book in Leon in the tenth cenmry. In 906 Al¬ 
fonso III had corresponded with the great abbey of Tours 
about purchasing an “imperial crown” in its possession. Whether 
then or earlier or later, illuminated manuscripts from the mo¬ 
nastic writing shops of Tours found their way to the penin¬ 
sula. Such examples revolutionized the peninsular concept of 
the illustrated book. This change was most apparent in the 
revised format that favored framed full-page piemres (rather 
than unframed column-wide piemres) in copies of Beams’s 
Commentary on the Apocalypse.The first extant example of 
this new style was the copy of the Commentary made toward 
the middle of the tenth cenmry for the monastery of San Mi¬ 
guel de Escalada (cat. 78). At the same time the tradition of 
small initials employing an ancient vocabulary of vine scrolls, 
fish, and birds gave way to initials that could be as tall as a 
page (cat. 84) and that used interlace patterns invented earlier 
in the Carolingian schools of the north. 

In the illumination of these tenth-cenmry manuscripts, the 
Carolingian Frankish world had its greatest impact on Span¬ 
ish art, despite the span of more than a century between the 
creation of the Carolingian models and of their peninsular 
offspring. In spite of the catalytic effect of northern Christian 
book traditions, the Spanish manuscripts of the tenth cenmry 
and the monastic churches for which they were produced rep¬ 
resent Spanish art at one of its most creative and independent 
moments. 

In recognition of details reflecting the Islamic art and archi¬ 
tecture of al-Andalus, the art of the tenth century is customarily 
termed “Mozarabic,” thus attributing the new style to the 
Mozarabs, those Christians raised in territories under Islamic 
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Illustration from El Escorial Beams (cat. Si; fol. loav). ITic Adoration of the Seven*Headed Beast. I’atrimonio Nacionaf 
Bibliotcca del Monastcrio dc San Lorenzo cl Real de El Escorial. Photo: John W Williams 
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Pucrta de las Platerias, Santiago dc Compostela. Photo: Joseph Martin 


domination. Since, with the exception of a Bible illuminated 
in the region of Seville (cat. 85), the works called “Mozarabic^ 
were actually produced in centers in the Christian north, the 
label can be misleading. Nevertheless elements taken from the 
architectural, ornamental, and even iconographic vocabulary 
of Andalusia are present in northern buildings and in those 
manuscripts that exhibited the widest borrowings from 
Carolingian models (cat. 80). These Islamic features allow the 
Mozarabic school to claim its place among the other well- 
defined pre-Romanesque European regional schools (see O. K. 
Wcrckmeister’s essay in this volume). From about 1000 to 1150 
Islamic models became less important. Influences from the 
north, however, became increasingly significant, and the time 
lag between Frankish invention and Spanish adaptation nar¬ 
rowed until about 1100 it was difficult to establish priorities 
among styles and motifs appearing on both sides of the 
Pyrenees. 

The eleventh century ended Spain’s artistic independence. 
The prosperity that was general throughout Europe inspired 
new works, and an expanding network of contacts through 
trade and pilgrimage led to an exchange of artistic ideas on a 
scale unmatched since the collapse of the Roman Empire. The 


international character of the Romanesque style that emerged 
in the peninsula was fundamental to it. Although the use of 
the term "‘international” for a time when nationhood had a 
different definition is problematic, the recognition that styles, 
techniques, and artists traveled beyond boundaries that are 
now accepted as national is not. 

The Italian sources drawn on in Catalonia determined that 
its monuments would differ from those of the peninsular king¬ 
doms farther west. Italian rather than Touronian inspiration 
fed the scriptorium of Ripoll and made possible the most 
densely illustrated Bibles surviving from the first millennium 
(cat. 157). Catalonia also produced a distinctive, precocious 
school of Romanesque architecture based ultimately on Ital¬ 
ian antecedents. The Italian contribution to Spanish Roman¬ 
esque art would continue in the twelfth century in the work of 
the Cabestany Master (cat. i6ib). 

Contacts with the Frankish world accelerated from the open¬ 
ing of the eleventh centuiy^ under Sancho III of Aragon-Navarre 
(r. 1000-1035). Artistically, however, the significance of this 
European orientation became clear only under the rule of his 
son Ferdinand, who inherited from his father the county, later 
the kingdom, of Castile. Ferdinand’s marriage in 1032 to Sancha, 
heir to the Leoncse throne, allowed him to raise himself above 
his fellow monarchs politically and artistically (see my essay 
“Leon and the Beginnings of the Spanish Romanesque” in 
this volume). Under the Leonese rulers the isolation encour- 



Fresco depiaing Saints Cosmas and Damian. Lower church, San Juan 
de la Pena (Huesca). Photo: Foto Peharroya 
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aged by the Islamic occupation and by geography was ended. 
Thousands of European visitors came to the vigorously pro¬ 
moted shrine of Saint James at Compostela. The ascendancy 
of the Gallic political and religious culture and position was 
acknowledged in Spain. A succession of Burgundian queens 
reigned in the Leonese court, and the new monastic church of 
Cluny, second in size only to Saint Peter’s in Rome, was con¬ 
ceived and carried out in anticipation of and receipt of Is¬ 
lamic gold shipped north by admiring Leonese rulers. Cluny 
itself would not directly shape the new Romanesque style, but 
that style was definitely linked to Gallic inspiration. At times, 
hovv^ever, as with the Diurnal of 1055 ordered by Queen Sancha 
of Leon (cat. 144), the Spanish works seem to be in the van¬ 
guard of the developing Romanesque style. 

No Gallic area exercised a more significant influence on Span¬ 
ish Romanesque art than Languedoc and especially its city 
Toulouse (cat. 86 ). Sculptors who had worked at Toulouse’s 
great pilgrimage church, Saint-Semin, moved to Santiago, and 
Spanish adaptations of the Saint-Sernin style in sculpture 
(cat. 89) and other media began to appear at many newly 
prosperous sites across the north of Spain in the first quarter 
of the twelfth century^. But Toulouse style had to share almost 
full partnership with a particularly inventive school that devel¬ 
oped first in the kingdom of Leon at Sahagun and Fromista 
(cats. 90 and 107) and underwent further development in such 
diverse sites as Jaca in Aragon (cat. 88 ) and Santiago de 


Compostela in Galicia (cat. 92). The peninsular talent for ex¬ 
ploiting the new Romanesque style may be measured by the 
great church erected from about 1100 at Santiago by Bishop 
Diego Gelmirez. It was conceived almost exclusively along 
Gallic lines and employed, among others, sculptors from Tou¬ 
louse and Conques, but only with the development of Gothic 
architecture in the mid-twelfth century would there be in France 
such a recognition of the potential of architectural sculpture. 

As the Romanesque style evolved in the twelfth century, the 
near monopoly of the Toulousan-Fromistan currents, in mon¬ 
umental sculpture at least, ended. As more and more sites came 
to enjoy that combination of prosperity and ambition which 
ft>sters monuments, styles proliferated. Toulousan influence was 
not, however, exhausted. A generation later, after the middle 
of the twelfth century, the Gilabertus who signed figures in 
the cloister of the cathedral of Saint-Etienne de Toulouse went 
to Catalonia and carried out the magnificent enthroned Vir¬ 
gin with Christ Child that was part of the cloister program at 
the cathedral of Solsona.^^ As the late Romanesque stylistic 
language was being developed, no single Gallic area played as 
important a role as Languedoc had earlier. Rather, develop¬ 
ments in central and northern France and later England helped 
fashion the final mature phases of Iberian Romanesque sculp¬ 
ture and painting. 

Despite the shifting geography of influences, a unifying 
theme can be perceived: the assimilation of the successive 



Fresco depiaing an angel announcing the binh of Christ to the shepherds in the fields. Pantheon of the Kings, San Isidoro, Leon. 
Photo: Joseph Martin 
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byzantinizing styles. An actual Byzantine ivory plaque had been 
used in Aragon in the eleventh century in a new Christian 
context (cat. 128), and a Byzantine cross, now lost, had arrived 
at Sahagun in iioi as a gift from the Byzantine emperor Basil. 
However, this final eastern orientation, unlike the one which 
marked the art of the Visigothic period, did not draw directly 
on Byzantine models; the East had mstcad an indirect impact 
through the adaptations of Byzantine formulas in centers north 
of the peninsula. As early as about 1100 a Romanesque style 
that depended on formal patterns originating in the painting 
of the Christian East appeared in the frescoes of the lower 
church of San Juan dc la Pena. This particular byzantinizing 
style was introduced at Cluny at about the same time. Indeed 
the very painter who worked in that Burgundian monastery 
seems to have been responsible for works at San Juan de la 
Pena—a small repayment for the great church that Spanish 
gold had made possible at Cluny.Other Spanish versions of 
byzantinizing styles originating in central France were carried 
out about the same time by local painters, notably in the illus¬ 
trations of a Bcatus Commentary at San Millan dc la Cogolla 
(Real Academia dc la Historia, Madrid, cod. 313) and in fres¬ 
coes at Bagiies, now in the Museo Diocesano, Jaca.^^ The three 
Spanish sites just mentioned arc in Aragon, but the same cen¬ 
tral French pictorial style left its impact, although in a less 
marked manner, in Leon in the early twelfth-centut*}' frescoes 
of the Pantheon of the Kings at San Isidore. 

In the second half of the twelfth century later byzantinizing 
styles were imported from France and from the British Isles. 
The enamels of the tomb of Saint Dominic at the Castilian 
monastery' of Silos c.xhibit such a fidelity to the particular 
byzantinizing stylistic current identified with the Plantagcnets 
as to make the decision about the nationality of their authors 
a complicated one. A highly distinctive style, but one equally 
indebted at its inception to Byzantine conventions, appeared 
about the same time in the Beatus Commentary' (cat. 153) pro¬ 
duced at another Castilian monastcrv', San Pedro de Cardena. 
This manner was native to England and had been used in 
manuscripts written for Winchester sev^cral years earlier. The 
same English background, although a somewhat later one, 
must also be accepted for the painter of the monumental fresco 
cycle that decorated the chapter house of the convent of Sigena 
(cat. 104). Whether the Cardena painter was English or merely 
the imponer of a British style is open to question; the Sigena 
painter, like the Cluny master at San Juan de la Pena, surely 
was an immigrant. 

By'zantinizing formulas for the structure of figure style were 
used in media other than enamels and painting. The so-called 
Winchester style, noted in the Bcatus Commentary^ of Cardena, 
had a sculptural counterpart on the facade of the Lconesc 
church of Santiago de Carrion dc los Condes. A more funda¬ 
mental dependence on byzantinizing formulas characterized 
the final blossoming of Romanesque sculpture in Aragon and 
Nav'arre. At Estella, Saragossa, and Tudela the basic vocabu- 



San luan dc Ducro (Soria)f. Phow: Photo Zodiaque 


lary resembled the softened byzantinizing formulas that in 
France are identified with the opening phases of the Gothic 
Style in the lie de France. 

The reliance on northern Gallic centers also characterized 
the developments on the western side of the peninsula. At 
Avila, one of the new cities that marked the growth attendant 
on the Rcconquest, the church of San Vicente depended on 
an architectural vocabulary which originated in Burgundy, as 
did the great pilgrimage church begun a century earlier in 
Santiago dc Compostela.^ Like the late twclfih-ccntury^ cathe¬ 
dral of Salamanca, that of Zamora included towers and other 
elements of a type first elaborated in central France. At the 
same time Zamora incorporated arcades articulated by a series 
of lobes, a prominent part of the ornamental vocabulary of 
Islamic architecture. A whole school of Romanesque architec¬ 
ture—termed Mudejar from the idea that it represents the 
work of Muslim builders under contract to Christians—arose 
in the latter part of the twelfth century in Sahagun, Toledo, 
and other sites in response to this taste for the oriental. Per¬ 
haps its most dramatic statement was near Soria in Castile in 
the arcades of interlaced arches of the monastery of San Juan 
de Duero. Both the so-called Mudejar churches and the ar¬ 
cades of San Juan dc Ducro drew on peninsular sources. While 
there were isolated cases of Islamic motifs in the fabric of 
Spamsh Romanesque churches and in painting, the inclusion 
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of an Islamic vocabulary as an integral part of Romanesque 
style first occurred in France. Spain's widespread incorpora¬ 
tion of Islamic motifs seemed to wait upon the sanction pro¬ 
vided by the art of its northern neighbors. Even then in the 
Islamic sphere, where the peninsula had recourse to an unlim¬ 
ited source of inspiration, artistic orientation remained essen¬ 
tially with the north-south, non-Mediterranean alignment set 
at the turn of the millenniiun. 
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Islam, chRistianity, an6 the 
pROBlem of Religious aRt 
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I n the Middle Ages Latin Christian writers dedicated sub¬ 
stantial literary energy to constructing bipolar oppositions 
between themselves and the Muslims with whom they 
shared the peninsula and on whom they projected an image of 
cosmic alienation generated by reference to Christian dogma. 
The Latin Chronicle of the Kings of Castile stated: “On our 
side, Christ, God and Man. On the Moors’, the faithless and 
damned apostate, Muhammad. What more is there to say.>”^ 
Such a sentiment was not uncommon; most medieval Spanish 
Latin chronicles treating the intercourse of Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians structured relationships between these two religious groups 
in a similar way The kaleidoscopic political, religious, and eth¬ 
nic relations between Arabs, Berbers, Muwallads, Mozarabs, 
Basques, and Latin Christians (from Asturias, Castile, Navarre, 
Aragon, Galicia, Leon, Portugal, and Catalonia) were trans¬ 
muted into a comfortingly reductive myth that linked Chris¬ 
tian morality with the politics of the northern kingdoms’ 
conquest of the peninsula. Thus Muhammad is not just an 
infidel, but a damned apostate, subject to Christian judgment, 
an assessment that not only polarizes Muslims but also draws 
them into the net of Christian control. 

Contemporary scholarship concerning the Spanish Middle 
Ages is still marked by this opposition. Scholars of the medi¬ 
eval Iberian Peninsula study, write, and teach as representa¬ 
tives of a culture defined by the religion of the group that 
produced it. Thus scholars are defined as experts in Islamic art 
of the Iberian Peninsula or as experts in Christian medieval 
art. There is considerable interest in the “interchange” between 
artistic traditions that are viewed as discrete; such study, how¬ 
ever, demands “interchange” between scholars whose fields of 
study are often as self-contained in the scholarly, social, and 
economic worlds of universities and museums as are medieval 
representations of “Christians” and “Moors.” But, although 
religious difference was often galvanized by political differ¬ 
ence in the Middle Ages, religious ideology did not control all 
aspects of cultural interaction, attitude, and production in Spain. 
In accepting a tidy, polarized representation of Spanish Chris¬ 
tians, we miss the complex interrelations and tensions that 
make the arts of this period rich and original. The purpose of 


this essay is to mine visual representations of the early medi¬ 
eval era on the Iberian Peninsula, not only for expressions of 
the polarized model but also for evidence of different ways of 
viewing the complex interrelations between the peninsula’s 
diverse inhabitants. 

It is often said that the early medieval period in Spain was 
marked by little artistic interchange between Christians and 
Muslims as artists and patrons. Typically the period is con¬ 
trasted with the late twelfth century and after, which witnessed 
the flourishing of the Mudejar culture, a tradition that exhib¬ 
ited a high degree of interdependence between arts conven¬ 
tionally associated with Spanish Islamic or Christian patronage 
and production. The early Middle Ages are seen instead as a 
time when political might eclipsed the possibility of strong 
artistic interchange. It is assumed that the superior political 
and cultural power of the Umayyads in al-Andalus precluded 
an interest in appropriating any product of the politically and 
economically weaker Spanish Christians. Christians in turn are 
thought to have submitted passively to invasive attacks of 
“influence” from Umayyad and then French artistic sources, a 
cultural permeability which is presumably the result of their 
less powerful political and economic position. 

The word “influence” is perhaps too often used to charac¬ 
terize the relationships between artistic traditions in medieval 
Spain. Because it suggests exertion or action by a donor or 
originator, “influence” implies that a group which is creating a 
new art, and searching for models outside its own tradition, 
receives artistic stimulus passively. Of course, the opposite is 
true. Looking outside one’s own tradition, one’s artistic circle, 
is a highly creative and courageous act. And the movements of 
artistic forms across the frontier between various Spanish-Islamic 
and Spanish-Christian traditions—penetrating the social and 
cultural barriers of different religions, ideologies, and politi¬ 
cal goals—arc more complex and more interesting than the 
reductive notion of “influence” would suggest. 

In early medieval Spain religious, linguistic, and ethnic groups 
sought to create fictional pictures, visual identities that helped 
simplify the complex, protean fabric of multicultural life. So, 
when the Visigoths began their rule of a large Hispano-Roman 
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aiid economically subject to Muslims, their art must 
also represent a kind of passive accretion of Islamic style. But 
we now know that the Mozarabs' reactions to Umavyad art, 
and their uses of art to express their political and social di¬ 
lemma, were much more complex and sophisticated. 

The first buildings constructed by Mozarabs who immigrated 
north from Cordoba to the Christian kingdom of Leon are 
deeply conservative and reveal little that might be associated 
with the Islamic architecture of the Umayyads of Cordoba. 
Churches like San Miguel de Escalada recall the Visigothic 
period, when Christians ruled the entire peninsula.^ The 
horseshoe-arched arcade and the partitioning of space at 
Escalada reflect entrenched traditions in Spanish building, which 
existed long before the Umayyads took control of al-Andalus. 

For these immigrant Mozarabic churchmen, building in the 
north was an opportunity to create an image for a culture 
which they felt was threatened by the fashion for and sophisti¬ 
cation of the Umayyad culture of al-Andalus. Consider the 
often-quoted complaint of the Mozarab Alvarus (d. about 86i) 
of Cordoba, who lamented the assimilation of Cordoban 
Christians: 


population on the Iberian Peninsula, these new, minority pa¬ 
trons reached far afield for grandiose symbols of sovereignty 
and religion and were responsible for objects such as the crown 
of Receswinth (cat. 12a). In less oflScial arts, however, creative 
tensions resulted from the confrontation, on a more prosaic 
level, of Germanic and late Roman decorative traditions. Thus 
at San Pedro de la Nave classical rinceau forms intertwine with 
the schematized figures and geometric ornament more typical 
of Visigothic metalwork. When speaking about cultural inter¬ 
action, there is always a coexistence of an official cultural atti¬ 
tude and the kind of contact that grows from more habitual 
social interaction. 

For the Umayyads, the Muslims who ruled in the multi¬ 
cultural capital of Cordoba from the eighth to the eleventh 
century, the construction of a mosque in 785 was linked to 
the formation of an identity.^ It meant the creation of a build¬ 
ing that would set their faith apart from that of the important 
Christian and Jewish populations whom they ruled. The 
Umayyads used the hypostyle plan and a brightly colored, in¬ 
tricate, and abstract ornamentation that made careful refer¬ 
ence to Islamic models, while consciously avoiding confusion 
with Christian or Roman religious buildings. But this exclu¬ 
sion of Christian reference did not keep Umayyad patrons and 
their craftsmen from using native traditions and indigenous 
architectural morphemes: thus the horseshoe arch, construc¬ 
tion techniques, and basic ornamental vocabulary are the same 
late antique forms from which the architecture of the Visi¬ 
gothic period developed. Their reuse carried no other mean¬ 
ings than necessity and the Muslims’ desire to be integrated 
into the life and culture of the rich frontier peninsula they had 
appropriated. 

The issue of official culture and shared culture is especially 
crucial in discussing the Mozarabs, or Christians who lived in 
lands controlled by Spanish Muslims. Scholarship for some 
time reflected the assumption that because Mozarabs were po- 
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San Miguel dc Escalada (Leon). Photo: Bruce White 



San Miguel de Escalada (Leon). Photo: Jcrrilynn D, Dodds 


The Christians love to read the poems and romances of 
the Arabs; they study the Arab theologians and philoso¬ 
phers, not to refute them but to form a correct and ele¬ 
gant Arabic. Where is the layman who now reads the 
Latin commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, or who stud¬ 
ies the Gospels, prophets or apostles? Alas! all talented 
young Christians read and study with enthusiasm the Arab 
books; they gather immense libraries at great expense; 
they despise the Christian literature as unworthy of atten¬ 
tion. They have forgotten their own language. For every 
one who can write a letter in Latin to a friend, there are a 
thousand who can express themselves in Arabic with ele¬ 
gance, and write better poems in that language than the 
Arabs themselves."^ 

This complaint may perhaps help us to understand why con¬ 
temporaries of Alvar became voluntary martyrs, dramatizing 
the plight of the Mozarabs and providing them with a power¬ 
ful rhetorical platform for a religious culture they feared was 
becoming obsolete. Under such unpropitious conditions the 
aa of making a Latin Christian culture can be seen as a politi¬ 


cal one.^ Even building became politicized for the Mozarabs, 
all the more because construaion of Christian churches was 
highly restricted under Islamic rule.^ Indeed the tenacious, con¬ 
servative style of the Mozarabic patrons of Escalada can be 
seen as more than a yearning glance backward; it can be re¬ 
garded as a resistance to a rich and attractive Umayyad culture 
—one they feared would overwhelm and consume their own. 

A much-studied page of the Morgan Beams manuscript helps 
us see how northern Christians received and understood the 
idea of a Spanish Islamic art and charaaerized it as different 
from their own. There are a number of lively conventions for 
representing architeemre in the Beams manuscripts, but most 
are part of traditions in which illuminators repeat and em¬ 
broider conventions that characterize buildings concepmally 
and iconographically. But in at least two pages of the Morgan 
Beams, the artist Maius uses architecture to convey very specific 
meanings. In the page depicting the Feast of Belshazzar from 
the Old Testament Book of Daniel, Belshazzar and his court 
recline around a table, while Daniel points to a disembodied 
hand, inditing the “writing on the wall” that warns of the fall 



Illustration from the Morgan Beams (cat. 78; fol. 202v). The Feast of 
Belshazzar. The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
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of Belshazzar’s impious kingdom. The wall is represented by a 
distinctive horseshoe arch with alternating red and white vous- 
soirs; this has been shown to be a direct reference to the Great 
Mosque of Cordoba, the building that most represented 
LJma}7ad hegemony on the Iberian Peninsula. Maius thus trans¬ 
formed a well-known biblical story into a contemporary mo¬ 
rality play, in which the Muslims of al-Andalus arc likened to 
the ungodly Belshazzar, and their demise is prediaed/ 

It is fascinating that Maius was able to make this political 
point through a representation of architecture: he and his au¬ 
dience understood that polychrome masonry distinguished this 
horseshoe arch—from all the others in the manuscript—as 
Islamic. Thus he was able to use widely understood assump¬ 
tions to dissociate an ‘'Islamic architecture” clearly from that 
with which he identified as a Christian. Architecture became a 
carrier of ideological meaning, a way of expressing difference 
from another group. 

Painting and arcliitecture could also express the tension be¬ 
tween an official rqection of Islam and the .shared cultural 
values that grew from the proximity of Muslim and Chri.stian. 
Another page from the Morgan Bcatus depias the destruc¬ 
tion of Babylon. The doomed city is represented by a single 
elegant house consumed by translucent flames but still en¬ 
crusted with objects and ornament: floral patterns, geometric 



Illustration from rhe Morgan Bcatus (cat. 78; fol. 202V). The Destruc¬ 
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motifs, and precious vases and boxes identify Babylon with a 
Spanish Islamic palace. Though this image of Babylon looks 
nothing like any particular house, the artist’s energetic and 
original scattering of an unorthodox variety of nonrepresenta- 
tional motifs on the facade distinguishes this city from others 
depicted in the manuscript. It conflates the Christian idea of 
the complex ornamentation of much of the aniconic deco¬ 
ration of Spanish Umayyad architecture and the costly objects 
found in Umayyad palaces. Here the Umayyad setting is asso¬ 
ciated with the doomed civilization of Babylon; once again, 
the Spanish Umayyads become “other” to Christians, one of 
the powers that will be destrowd in the final reckoning. But 
there is also in this image an acknowledgment of the opulence 
and attractiveness of Spanish Islamic art, an appreciation esd- 
dent in later church building in the north. At San Miguel dc 
Celanova northern churchmen built a chapel that reflects not 
only admiration for die power and complexity of the doorways 
of the Great Mosque of Cordoba but also shared formal val¬ 
ues. Because the patrons of San Miguel were monks who did 
not feel their cultural identity was in peril in the northern 
Christian kingdoms, dieir attentiveness to Umay>'ad form— 
even their capacity to identify with it—could find full play in 
this tiny oratory.* And this phenomenon was not limited to 
monastic buildings. There is evidence that a church exliibiring 
similar formal values was construacd by King Ramiro II of 
Le6n adjacent to his palace in the heart of the capital.® 

It is usefril to remember that while Christians were voicing 
antagonism toward Muslims as representatives of an opposing 
political power, they could still admire and feel comfortable 
with the material and litcrar)^ culture of al-Andalus. This stance 
can be discerned in the precious objects featured so promi- 
nendy on the facade in the Babylon miniature. Indeed those 
works had a prestige and value for Christians that often tran¬ 
scended whatever religious and ideological associations their 
manufacture might have inspired. They can be seen as express¬ 
ing shared artistic values that form a subconscious part of the 
artistic dialogue between Christians and Muslims in early me¬ 
dieval Spain. 

It is not surprising that small cosdy objects became the focus, 
both of one kind of representation of Islam, and of a value 
scale shared by those who lived under both Islamic and Chris¬ 
tian rule. The Umayy^ads of al-Andalus used precious boxes of 
ivory and silver to create an image of themselves as a refined and 
prosperous elite on the western frontier of Islam. The very act 
of commissioning an ob ject in so rare and costly a material as 
ivory was in itself a powerful gesture. The Umayyad period is 
distinguished in particular by die production of a number of 
solid ivory objects, most of w'hich were gifts exchanged within 
the royal family. Boxes carved in royal workshops, such as the 
al-Mughira casket and the box made for the Umayyad official 
Ziyad (cat. 39), arc laden with figural imagery that unmistak¬ 
ably spells out the owner’s powder and sophistication. The de¬ 
piction of rulers and aristocrats seated on thrones or elephants 
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Saint Stephen Doorway, Great Mosque, Cordoba. Photo: Raghubir 
Singh 

in garden settings—fragile arabesques of minutely drilled vine 
scrolls—intertwines the notions of might and cultivation in a 
way unique to Spain in western Europe. And this message 
was not lost on the Christian north. 

While princely patrons set the artistic standard in al-Andalus, 
ecclesiastical, monastic, and secular patrons in northern Spain 
dedicated their resources to the embellishment of the church. 
Paradoxically the best evidence of the northern Christians’ deep 
admiration for Spanish Islamic material culture can be found 
in church treasuries, which are replete with objects manufac¬ 
tured in al-Andalus, including ivory, silver, and bronze boxes, 
and silk textiles. Indeed a great deal of what survives of the 
courtly arts of al-Andalus was preserved in northern church 
treasuries. So while church chronicles posited a deep alien¬ 
ation between Christian and Muslim populations, church treas¬ 
uries reveal admiration for and understanding of Islamic artistic 
culture. 

A pyxis in the Braga cathedral treasury (cat. 73c) dates from 
the end of the Umayyad caliphate, where precious ivories were 
traditional courdy gifts. Its decoration is structured around a 
horseshoe-arched arcade that creates a kind of palace setting 
intertwined with arabesques and animals tucked into vine scrolls. 



San Miguel dc Cclanova (Orense). Photo; jerrilynn D. Dodds 


The fecund garden, harvesting servants, animals, and architec¬ 
tural arcade all allude both to a pleasurable and refined courdy 
context and to the power that such an environment conceals. 

But what was this object’s meaning for the Christian church¬ 
men who received it in the early eleventh century? An inven¬ 
tory of the cathedral of Braga suggests it served as a reliquary, 
a use that was not unusual for fine boxes of Islamic manufac¬ 
ture once they made their way to the northern Christian king¬ 
doms. Alternatively this box may have held a tiny chalice and 
paten (cats. 73a, 73b) which are housed in the same treasury; 
these pieces of northern manufacture can nesde together in¬ 
side the Islamic pyxis. The chalice and paten were the gift of 
Don Mendo Gonsalves and his wife, Dona Toda, important 
members of an old and distinguished Portuguese family. They 
recall, in gilded silver relief, many of the decorative themes 
and formal preoccupations of the Braga pyxis; in all three ob¬ 
jects birds and animals folded into vine scrolls and wandering 
tendrils create a complex surface pattern. And one might even 
wonder if the keyhole arches punched into the chalice stem 
echo the horseshoe arches that wreathe the body of the pyxis. 
It is not at all certain, however, that the artist of the chalice 
and paten appropriated from the Braga pyxis: the silver pieces 
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would have to have been made very soon after the pyxis to 
have reflected its designs directly/' But the formal concerns 
common to these objects—one from Islamic Spain and the 
other two from Christian Spain—point to a wide base of shared 
artistic values and complex interrelations which are worth ex¬ 
ploring. On one hand, such intricate and elegant elaboration 
of vine scrolls had a long history in pre-Islamic Spain, in both 
luxury arts and monumental contexts. In fact, the luxury arts 
of Muslim and Christian patrons shared a common founda¬ 
tion in the arts of the late Roman Mediterranean, in particular 
in those vegetal themes whose repeated motifs create complex 
surfaces with subtle variations, which express a tension be¬ 
tween abstraction and naturalism. On the other hand, admira¬ 
tion for the way Islamic tradition had drawn those forms into 
an elegant style with potent implications led northerners to 
regard Umayyad luxury arts as worthy models for an opulent 
and authoritative art. Such an unvoiced tension between par¬ 
allel development and interchange between traditions can even 
be found in reliefs from Escalada (cat. 77), which are deeply 
Visigothic in character but also reflect Umayyad developments 
of late Roman decorative themes.'^ 

How did this duality resonate in a society that characterized 
Islamic religion and culture as the eternal other—the earthly 
military enemy and the spiritual foe of the kingdom of Christ? 
On what level were these complex interrelations understood 
by the patron of the chalice and paten, Don Mendo Gonsalves, 
whose father had died in battle defending Santiago dc 
Compostela from the forces of al-Mansur—the Cordoban dic¬ 
tator who, in turn, was the father of ^Abd al-Malik, the man 
who commissioned the Braga pyxis? 

Wills and gifts of deed from the eleventh century document 
this passage of objects from Umayyad court to northern church 
treasury and the subsequent transformation of their meanings. 
In Leon an entire collection of Islamic boxes can be found in 
the treasury of San Isidoro (cats. 46,47), and among the items 
enumerated in the extraordinary charter of 1063 were a num¬ 
ber of textiles designated specifically as Islamic in manufacture/^ 
That the Islamic origin of the textiles is mentioned is significant: 
indeed most of the boxes carry Arabic inscriptions, and in 
many of the most prized textiles Koranic inscriptions are dis¬ 
played quite boldly. The new Christian owners of these lux¬ 
ury goods did not shrink from recognizing their obvious 
derivation, a fact that signals their association of transcendent 
craft with al-Andalus. It appears that, for many northern Chris¬ 
tians, the sumptuous quality of the material culture of al-Andalus 
supersedes any undermining political and religious associations 
with Islam. Thus Islamic objects came to galvanize the reli¬ 
gious and hegemonic aspirations of callow Christian rulers and 
churchmen in a way no object of local manufacture could. 
This reading was further complicated by the status of many of 
these works as spoils of war. 

The Braga pyxis probably came to the cathedral treasury as 
a gift from a northern noble who received it as tribute or 


booty. It was no doubt consigned to the cathedral in thanks 
for God’s help in military endeavors which were increasingly 
sanctified by the church. But remunerative batdes were not 
always pious in intent. The extraordinary silver casket of 
Hisham II (cat. 38a), for instance, probably came to the cathe¬ 
dral treasury of Girona in 1010, when Catalan mercenaries fought 
in Cordoba for Wadih, the Muslim governor of La Marca Su¬ 
perior. The contract for military services declared that all booty 
would belong to the mercenaries, and so it was probably their 
donation that brought the casket to the Girona Cathedral.*^ 
Now these spoils were captured by noble Christians—Count 
Ramon Borrel III of Barcelona and his brother Count Armengol 
of Urgel—but their batde against Muslims in Cordoba can 
hardly be seen as a holy war. Their contract with a Muslim 
governor reminds us that the political reality of alliances re¬ 
veals an interdependence between Christians and Muslims far 
more complex and interwoven than polemicists would have us 
believe. The rather compromised nature of the exploit did not, 
however, taint the objeefs identity as a work of enormous 
monetary value or as a symbol of conquest. Once it had taken 
its place in the Girona cathedral treasury, Hisham ILs casket 
surely became a symbol of Christian victory over Islam. Its 
ostentation and the elegance of its craft were mustered to serve 
the force that had appropriated it, overcome it. Its power and 
sophistication accrued to the church, which domesticated it 
within the sanctified enclosure of the treasury. The casket of 
Hisham II thus passed from a world in which Christians and 
Muslims were politically and culturally interdependent into a 
church treasury where it was transformed into a visual expres¬ 
sion of the myth of bipolar opposition between Christians 
and Muslims. It thus served an ideological position most sym¬ 
pathetic to church authority in this protean land. 

The victory of the faith and its appropriation of what is 
most precious of al-Andalus is particularly poignant in the 
case of two reliquaries. The first is a beautiful casket of ^Abd 
al-Malik converted into a reliquary at the monastery of Leyre. 
The second is a tiny heart-shaped silver niello box manufac¬ 
tured by taifa craftsmen, used as a reliquary in the treasury of 
San Isidoro in Leon (cat. 46). These recognizably Islamic ob¬ 
jects held the relics of Nunila and Alodia at Leyre and Pelagius 
at Leon—Mozarabic martyrs killed by Umayyad rulers in 
Cordoba for blaspheming the name of the prophet. The 
glorification of these martyrs in boxes that exemplify Islamic 
craft is possible only within a matrix of meanings that defines 
the appropriation of a caliphal or taifa object as a victory over 
the religious and hegemonic force of Islam. 

But this stance also masked admiration for as well as open¬ 
ness to Umayyad and taifa material culture. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the heart-shaped box that held the relic of Saint 
Pelagius was crafted for a Christian market.*^ The taste for taifa 
boxes was probably widespread, and they may have been inte¬ 
grated into the secular domestic setting of privileged classes in 
the kingdom of Leon. 
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Thus \ve find a reverence for Spanish Islamic material cul¬ 
ture that supersedes the language of display, the posturing of 
appropriation* And though the stance of the church and Chris¬ 
tians toward the numerous Islamic realms seems to harden in 
the eleventh and t^\elfth centuries, traces of the acceptance of 
the arts associated with them can still be discerned. Under 
Ferdinand I in the second half of the eleventh century, appro¬ 
priated objects of Islamic manufacture were joined in the San 
Isidoro treasury by sumptuous liturgical arts that had become 
increasingly Germanic in character* The ivory-and-gold reli- 
quar\' of Samt Pclagius (cat. 109) and the gilt-silver reliquary 
shrine of Saint Isidore (cat. no) were both executed in styles 
and techniques that show a steady gaze toward the north and 
that vxrc intended, as Williams has demonstrated, to rein¬ 
force the treasury’s imperial character.*^ And yet within the 
recesses of these same reliquaries the walls were lined with fine 
Islamic textiles. These silks do not seem to function as spolia, 
which depend to some extent on display for their message of 
victory and domination. Rather, their seclusion widiin these 
opulent caskets, which have a vigorous exterior imagery, sug¬ 
gests that a tension exists between the language of the textiles 
and that of the new luxur\^ arts. These textiles were the finest 
material in which holy Christian relies could be wrapped, but 
they were also examples of an art whose discourse of power 
and opulence had to be circumscribed, controlled. 

This ideological distancing of Islamic material culture was 
contemporary with a growing cultural policy that began in 
the Christian kingdoms in the late eleventh century.** Under 
Ferdinand’s son Alfonso VI, the traditional Hispanic rite was 
suppres.sed in favor of the standard Roman liturgy. Four of 
Alfonso’s wives were of French blood, and both father and 
son were passionate patrons of the Burgundian monastcr\^ of 
Cluny and used that relationship to help them restructure the 
Spanish church and papal relations. There was, in these two 
generations, a conscious policy of associating the aspirations 
of Christian Spain with those of northern Europe; this in¬ 
cluded suppressing the aspects of the Spanish Christian iden¬ 
tity, like the indigenous liturgy, which marked the cultural in¬ 
dividuality and insularity of the Spanish Christians and which 
set them apart from those Christian lands whose experience 
was unmediated by interculniral tensions. 

The artistic arm of this policy supported the introduction of 
the Romanesque style in Spain. It appears first in architecture— 
as early as the reign of Ferdinand’s father, Sancho the Great of 
Navarre, the man who forged the first links with the Christian 
north—and then in manuscripts, luxury arts, and boldly figural 
wall painting and sculpture, which were introduced by Ferdi¬ 
nand, Alfonso, and their families in Lcon.^^ 

Like the change in liturgies, the adoption of a new artistic 
style was marked by a turning away from traditional practice. 
Horseshoe-arched architecture—whether associated with Visi- 
gothic or Spanish Islamic prototypes—never again appeared 
in any significant way in the northern kingdoms. There were 


also buildings of Asturian type in the north, but now a 
Romanesque architectural idiom—with ashlar construction, 
semicircular arches, and barrel vaults—and vigorous figural 
arts almost subsumed the northern architectural and ornamen¬ 
tal modes that had flourished in parallel to Islamic crafts. A 
more insular indigenous culture was suppressed in favor of a 
liturgical and artistic expression associated with unchallenged 
Christian hegemony in northern Europe. 

It is characteristic of Spanish Romanesque sculpture that 
original and complex iconographies at times make direct ref¬ 
erence to the Christian kingdoms’ struggle with al-Andalus to 
the south. Predictably these do not refer to their actual spe¬ 
cific rivals—there were a number of different political and 
ethnic groups among the Muslims with whom northern Chris¬ 
tian monardis fought in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
groups with widely divergent ideological positions toward the 
Christians and the peninsula. Radicr they characterize all 
Muslims as a single mythic and reductive ‘^othcr.” The best 
example is the Portal of the Lamb at San Isidoro in Leon, 



S.imt Isidore. South aisle pvorral, San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Photo 
Zodiaque 
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which was shown by Williams to place Muslims in an Iconog¬ 
raphy of “rcconqucst” generated by the Lconese church’is po¬ 
litical cosmology Williams also demonstrated that on the same 
portal Isidore himself was drawn into this militarized discourse. 
He is shown in conjunction ^\ith a warrior, a reference to the 
aid he lent—according to a then quite current account^—to 
Alfonso VII in his successful campaign against Andalusia.^* 

The adoption of Romanesque arts in the northern Spanish 
kingdoms had many programmatic meanings which have been 
widely explored by scholars; but on one level it must also have 
constituted not only a resistance to Spanish cultural insularity 
but also an exteriorization of those aspeas of Spanish Chris¬ 
tian culture which were intertwined with the arts of Islam 
through common sources, shared experience, or admiration. 
Thus in the Romanesque period appreciation of the arts of 
Islamic Spain was controlled. When it could not be encased in 
a context that exteriorized Islam through the themes of vic¬ 
tory and domination, it was often found in the margins: in 
the lining of reliquaries or in the column capitals—but not 
the monumental reliefs—of Santo Domingo de Silos. 

Perhaps the largest and most important of the reliquaries of 
San Isidoro was the Area Santa (cat. 124), which held a group 
of important relics, including several thought to be from apos¬ 
tolic times. The gilded silver front presents a Christ in Majesty 
in a mandorla held by angels^ whose bodies strain, forearms 
bulging, from their effort. They arc flanked by two registers of 
apostles who gesticulate with dignified vigor from beneath 
arcades. The figures arc quite plastic and give the vision a mon¬ 
umental immediacy. So it seems all the more anomalous that 
the entire ensemble is enclosed within a wide, pseudo-Kufic 
inscription. This inscription was copied at least in part from 
an Islamic object by an artist who did not understand Arabic^^ 
but who w'anted to link the object and the notion of Islamic 
manufacture. A number of individual letters or groups of let¬ 
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ters are legible but the inscription also contains sequences of 
forms unrecognizable even within the most abstracted and 
ornamented of Kufic calligrapliic traditions. Because it has 
the marginal, enframing position it would have on a Spanish 
Islamic box, it gives the impression of an enormous silver box 
of Umayy ad manufacture, from whose core emerges a vision 
of Christian revelation. 

The tension between the wide band of calligraphy in bas 
relief and the vibrant Christ it encloses is arresting. On one 
hand, there is high regard for Islamic manufacture, and the 
inscription gives the Area the status and meaning of spolia: 
booty implying dominance and viaoiy' over the authors of the 
subjugated style. The formal contrast between the band and 
the front panel serves to counterpose diem—to remind us of 
their divergence, of the opposition that results in such viao- 
ries. The presence of Islam—not as a long-standing or inte¬ 
grated part of peninsular life but as an unholy other—gives 
new meaning to Christian observance in the north and a new 
force and immediacy to apocalyptic images. 

The notion that die sacredness and power of the Area and 
its owners might be augmented by an allusion to Islam is sug¬ 
gested by legends surrounding its arrival in Oviedo. By the 
beginning of the twelfth century, it was recorded that the Area 
Santa had been built by disciples of the aposdes themselves in 
the Holy Land, then brought to Spain, and subsequendy to 
Oviedo to escape the Muslims’ conquest of the peninsula.^^ 
The Area origin is fit into a reading of history^ that rehearses 
the basic tacts of Muslim and Christian military^ opposition: a 
recounting that smothers all memory of shared culture with 
the sterile image of righteous opposition. The constant pres¬ 
ence of such an other—in legend and in art—justifies the mil¬ 
itant posture of the church and sanctifies the militant actions 
of its members. The inscription reminds us of the exalted mis¬ 
sion of the Christian kingdom, while the powerful image of 
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Christ calls up the extraordinary authority behind this sanctified 
endeavor. 

Both the church and the kingdom are given a sharper, more 
forceful identity by virtue of the existence of their enemy, all 
the more so because that enemy is not Christian. This height¬ 
ening of self-awareness may be one reason why Spanish Is¬ 
lamic forms occur in contexts closely associated with pilgrimage 
and Crusade. The Templars’ church at Torres del Rio, on the 
pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela, is one of many 
centrally planned churches throughout Europe which act as 
small replicas of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusa¬ 
lem. They are reminders of the raison d’etre of the military 
orders and of the holy sites to be freed from Islamic domina¬ 
tion through the Crusades. It is fascinating then that the dome 
of Torres del Bio is an austere ashlar copy of a tenth-century 
Umayyad dome in the Great Mosque of Cordoba. This one 
gesture links the Muslims with whom Spaniards had interaaed 


for centuries with the great enemy of the church in the Holy 
Land. It is a gesture that must surely relate to the act of Pope 
Eugene III, who granted Crusader indulgences to those partic¬ 
ipating in the conquest of Tortosa. His declaration that the 
struggle against Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula might be 
seen as a Crusade was recognized more than once, as knights 
from northern Europe aided in the Spanish Christians’ appro¬ 
priation of the peninsula. Some of those stayed and added 
another thread to the fabric of artistic form and intercultural 
ideology. The intervention of the French has been suggested 
in particular on the pilgrimage roads. The pilgrimage to San¬ 
tiago de Compostela grew enormously in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, promoted by the church and rulers of the 
northern kingdoms and the papacy and by the Cluniacs, who 
had substantial hegemonic and economic interests in north¬ 
ern Iberia. It should not be a surprise that Islam made an 
appearance on the road as well. 















Santiago Matamoros (Saint James as Moor-Slayer). Santiago de 
Compostela. Photo: Photo Zodiaque 


A tiny silver niello box once in the treasury of the church of 
Saint-Jean in Liege (cat. 43) might well have been brought 
there as a reliquary^ acquired by pilgrims returning from 
Santiago.^ The idea that relics encased in an Islamic object 
would witness a pilgrimage or represent a Spanish experience 
is an interesting one. Consider, on the other hand, the portal 
of San Pedro de la Rua in Estella, the principal church in the 
French quarter of a city squarely on the road to Santiago. 
Estella has no tympanum nor the hierarchical figural imagery 
for which the tympanum is usually the vehicle in France and 
Spain. Instead the portal relies for interest on polylobed arches 
and on the multiplication of plastic moldings, dozens one after 
another, each carved with a different vegetal or geometric de¬ 
sign. The overall effect seems clearly and consciously to make 
reference to Islam, not through particular motifs but through 
the creation of an abstraa, aniconic design generated by sur¬ 
face patterning. The Estella facade does not look like Uma\7ad 
or taifa architecture, however; here Islamic arts might be re¬ 
fracted through the Crusader experience, modified by the in¬ 
terests of the French populations which were a strong presence 
in that city.^^ The facade shows similar concerns to portals in 
Aquitaine where Crusaders built churches that also made refer¬ 
ence to their viaories over Islamic forces in the Holy Land. 
Thus Seidel has spoken of the relationship between the deli¬ 
cate carving of repeated moldings on such portals and metal¬ 
work brought to France as booty by the Crusaders.^ 

Docs a similar if more generalized meaning ftinction at Es¬ 
tella, or is this portal with its recognizably Islamic formal prop¬ 
erties simply a reminder for pilgrims that the road to Santiago 
was on a frontier—tliat the apostolic mission was still alive, 
that the faith was still to be defended? In either case, patrons 
on the pilgrimage roads can be show'n to have perpetuated the 
linkage of the Crusades wfidi hegemonic struggles in Spain 


and to have aided the Spanish Christian monarchs in their 
task of cultural tidying—of folding all the Muslims of their 
experience into one reduaive image. 

Certainly among the Spanish there were official attempts to 
link the pilgrimage and struggle with Islamic hegemonies. 
Though the pilgrimage, and die body of Saint James, had 
existed on the peninsula for some time, the veneration of the 
aposde took a peculiar turn in the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries. It was then that the legend of Santiago Matamoros took 
its place in monumental arts: Saint James the Apostle as he 
appeared to Spanish Christian monarchs, a soldier ^^on a white 
horse, with a white standard, and a great shining sword” to 
lead the Christians in batdc against the Muslims.^^ And so, at 
the church of Santiago itself, we see not only the aposde who 
knew and followed Christ but also a contemporary, militant 
Saint James, with the mangled bodies of Muslim soldiers be¬ 
neath his horse’s hooves. Saint James has been recruited here 
as a soldier in the batde for the banishment not just of Islam 
but of those aspects of Islamic culture that informed the iden¬ 
tity of Spanish Christians. At the end of the early medieval 
period northern Spanish art was firmly trapped within a struc¬ 
ture that fused identity and hegemony with religion. 



Santiago de Compostela with temporal facade for celebrations on 
July 25, the saint's feast day. Photo: Jcrril)™ D. Dodds 
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Today, in the twentieth century, Islam hovers at the margins 
of the veneration of Saint James and of Spanish identity On 
the eve of the saint’s feast, a temporary facade is built in front 
of the cathedral of Santiago and emblazoned ‘To the Patron 
of Spain” This facade represents a palace with arcades and 
horseshoe arches covered with a skin of red and white poly- 
chromy; it gives us, as it would have given Christians a thou¬ 
sand years ago, an easily recognizable, reductive vision of 
“Islam ” On the stroke of midnight this vision of all that is 
Islam for Christian Spain erupts in a fabulously gaudy display 
of fireworks and then disapp)ears. A visual image of Islam in 
Spanish culture is controlled, trivialized, and erased: that is 
perhaps what Spanish Christians of the early Middle Ages wished 
to do with that part of their identity shared with Spanish 
Muslims. 
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the foRmation of visiqothic spam 

Gisela Ripoll L6pez 


t he migration of the Goths—Visigoths and Ostrogoths 
—affected the whole of the ^civilized” world. This pro¬ 
cess can be observed on both intellectual and cultural levels— 
through written documentation and through the physical evi¬ 
dence provided by archaeology. The long journey of these 
peoples—they left their eastern lands, passed the frontiers of 
the Danube, and gradually made their way to the West—ended 
in the late fifth century with the creation of two powerful 
kingdoms. 

When the Ostrogoths took Ravenna in 493, they found a 
deeply Roman structure, which their highly cultivated king, 
Theodoric, preserv^ed and amplified. This continuity can be 
seen in the refinement of Theodoric^s court, still evident in his 
mausoleum and in the treasures consisting of objeas of per¬ 
sonal adornment that demonstrate great skill in metalwork¬ 
ing. The Ostrogothic kingdom was, however, short-lived; it 
fell to the Byzantines in 540. The Visigoths were more suc¬ 
cessful in their conquest. They proved more powerful than the 
Vandals, Alans, and Sucvi, the tribes who had preceded them 
in Hispania, and they controlled the entire Iberian Peninsula 
by the seventh century. Their sway endured until the Islamic 
conquest, which began in 711. 

Leovigild (r. 568—86) was the first Visigothic king who un¬ 
derstood the need to make Spain a single ^‘nation.” He laid the 
groundwork for a stable government and expressed a theocratic 
philosophy through imitating the Byzantine court and cur¬ 
rency and founding a city on a new plan. The site of that city, 
Recopolis, built in honor of his son Recared, has been identified 
as the Cerro de la Oliva, near Zorita de los Canes (Guadala¬ 
jara). Leovigild’s territorial conquests formed the enormous 
kingdom of Toledo, which controlled the entire Iberian Pen¬ 
insula except for the B)rzantine province of Spania on the south¬ 
ern coast from Gades (Cadiz) to Dianium (Denia). The 
kingdom of Toledo also included the Gallic province of 
Septimania; recent archaeological discoveries there —sculpture, 
epigraphic fragments, and especially objects of personal 
adornment—confirm a close interdependency between the two 
sides of the Pyrenees. 

After the death of King Athanagild in 567, Toletum, a stra¬ 
tegically important Roman city, was named capital of the Visi¬ 


gothic kingdom; Ixovigild confirmed Toletum's importance 
by making it the seat of his government. He nullified the law, 
promulgated by the emperor Valentinian I (r. 364—75) and in¬ 
cluded in the Brevarium of the Visigothic king Alaric II (r. 484^ 
507), that forbade intermarriage between Romans and Visigoths. 
He thus encouraged demographic unification (Spain had an 
enormous Roman population—perhaps as many as ten mil¬ 
lion people—compared to a Visigothic minority of some 
150,000 to 200,000 [there is much disagreement about these 
population figures; see, for example, Bernard Reilly^s essay in 
this catalogue.—Ed.]). Despite these accomplishments, 
Leovigild did not reach his goal of Iberian unification. Being 
an Arian, he badly underestimated the importance of Catholi¬ 
cism to Hispano-Roman society and attempted to convert his 
realm to Arianism, a doctrine that had been denounced by 
Rome as heretical, Lcovigild’s championing of Arianism was 
opposed by Bishop Lcander of Seville and by his own son 



Recopolis. Photo: Archive Fotografico Oronoz, Madrid 
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Tw'O eagle-shaped fibulae. Gold and glass(?). Necropolis of‘ Alovera, 
sbeth centun'. Musco Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid 


Heremengild, who led rebellions supported by the aristocracy 
of Bacrica (the region that corresponds in large part to present- 
day Andalusia). 

Unification was finally attained by Leovigild^s son and suc¬ 
cessor, Rccared (r. 586-601). He had been tutored by Leander 
and Isidore of Seville and came to realize that an understand¬ 
ing between Romans and Visigoths could be clFcctcd only 
under the Catholic faith. Some scholars therefore regard 589, 
the year of the Third Council of Toledo, as the date of the 
achie\’ement of Spanish unification. The conversion of Rccared 
and his aristocrac}^ to Catholicism profoundly influenced Span¬ 
ish political life and strengthened the increasingly intcrv^cn- 
tionist power of the church (given its enormous holdings, the 
church was one of the principal economic powers in the Visi- 
gothic kingdom). 



Gold fibula showing the Adoration of the Magi. Medellin, sixth cenlur)': 
Museo Arqucologico Nacional, Madrid. Photo: [oseph Martin 


Opposition to Recared’s conversion was expressed in a se¬ 
ries of violent uprisings. The first occurred within the palace 
itself and was instigated by the king^s stepmother, Gosi wintha, 
who urged Bishop Ulfila to overthrow Rccared. This was foiled, 
as was a second revolt, which took place'm Emerita Augusta 
(Merida). There Bishop Masona and Claudius, the governor 
of Lusitania, were attacked by Arians led by Bishop Sunna 
and counts Segga and Vitericus. The most serious insurrection 
was that in Septimania prompted by Bishop Athalocus and 
counts Granista and Vildigcrnus, This revolt provoked a 
definitive rupture between the Visigothic and the Frankish 
kingdoms. 

In Laus Hispmiae Isidore of Seville, a prominent member 
of Recared's court, wrote admiringly of the king’s reign. The 
uprisings, however, testify to deep disagreement among cer¬ 
tain sectors of Visigothic society and implacable opposition 
to Recared’s policies of pacification and unification. It is per¬ 
haps best to regard the Third Council of Toledo not as a cul¬ 
mination of the quest for unification but as part of a process 
that would continue in the second half of the seventh centur>' 
during Recesw'mth’s reign. 

The gradual conversion to Catholicism of die Visigothic 
aristocrac)' and of the urban and rural populations brought 
with it profound alterations that can be detected in funerar}^ 
deposits. Personal adornments document a modification in 
style of dress, implying a change in social structure. Before the 
Third Council of Toledo the Visigothic populations, at least 
in rural areas, followed a traditional '^Germamc’’ mode, allow- 
ing for geographic differences. Large fibulae and reaangular 
belt buckles—often with polychrome mosaic work—have been 
found throughout the Castihan meseta, indicating a well-defined 
area of occ*upation from the time of the first Visigothic kings. 
Important grave sites—Castilticrra and Duratrin in Segovia, 
El Carpio dc Tajo in Toledo, Herrera de Pisuerga in Palencia, 
and Azuqueca in Guadalajara, among others—tend to confirm 
this thesis and attest to three or four generations of artists 
with a distinctive style. The evolution of metalwork show^s 
that Visigothic forms and techniques w^ere influenced by 
Hispano-Roman and eastern Mediterranean works from the 
end of the fifth ccntuiA^ through the sixth. 

Toward the end of the sixth century ‘‘Germanic” traditions 
in dress gave way to a Latin-Mediterranean style with eastern 
roots. This new mode was not limited to the meseta but spread 
throughout the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo, from the Strait 
of Gibraltar to Septimania. The most charaaeristic adornments 
were small buckles with rigid plates and triangular tongues, 
lyrifbrm belt buckles, and Byzantine-style clasps; these adorn¬ 
ments were imitated in local workshops and dominated pro¬ 
duction through the seventh century The Byzantine elements 
evident in these objects entered Visigothic Spain primarily 
through trade not only with the East but also with the lands 
north of the Pyrenees. Commercial connections with the East 
were established by the many colonies of Eastern merchants 
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Santa Maria dc Quintanilla dc las Vinas (Burgos). Photo: Archi\'o Fotogratico Oronoz 



Santa Marfa de Quintanilla de las Vihas (Burgos). Photo: Archive 
Fotografico Oronoz 


who had long ago settled along the Mediterranean and Adan- 
tic coasts of the peninsula. This trade allowed the import of 
objects whose aesthetic and formal values enriched Iberian cul¬ 
ture. Byzantine influence is evident in sculpture produced in 
Lusitania; during the seventh century the important work¬ 
shops in Olisipo (Lisbon) and Emerita Augusta would play a 
major role in joining sculpture and architecture in religious 
buildings. The De vita et miraculis sanctorum patrum emeriten- 
sium^ an account that dates from the first half of the seventh 
century, mentions the silks and other eastern textiles which 
enriched the ceremonial pageantry of Emerita Augusta. The 
impact of the colonies of eastern merchants is seen in the 
fibula of La Granja del Turunuelo in Medellin (Badajoz); this 
circular gold piece bears an image of the Epiphany and an 
inscription in Greek alluding to its wearer. 

The finest examples of Visigothic art in Spain were pro¬ 
duced after the Third Council of Toledo in 589 and combined 
the three basic elements of the Visigothic world—the Ger¬ 
manic, Roman, and Byzantine heritages. Most important are 
the churches of the meseta and the treasures of Guarrazar 
(cat. 12) and Torredonjimeno. Most of these architectural and 
decorative artifacts date from a cultural renaissance that oc¬ 
curred in the seventh century, especially under Swintila (r. 621- 
31) and Receswinth (r. 653-72). The stability Spain then en¬ 
joyed allowed palace workshops to flower. The treasures of 
Guarrazar and Torredonjimeno testify to the skill of these work¬ 
shops and demonstrate the artists’ familiarity with distant cul¬ 
tural heritages, most notably that of the Byzantine East. 
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Only rural buildings survive of the architectural programs 
that were sponsored and financed by the Visigothic monarchy. 
Some basilicas based on the early Christian model of regions 
with strong Roman roots have endured. One important ex¬ 
ample is the church of San Juan de Banos de Cerrato (Palencia), 
which combines elements of traditional early Christian archi¬ 
tecture and transformations and innovations characteristic of 
Visigothic architecture. The dedicatory inscription in the 
church of San Juan Bautista dates from 66i and invokes the 
name of King Receswinth, giving evidence of courtly spon¬ 
sorship. A crown from the treasure of Guarrazar (cat. 12) was 
an offering from this king; the letters suspended from it read 
RECCESVINTHUS REX OFFERET (King Rcccswinth gave this). 
Other important churches are among the group of buildings 
surviving from the Visigothic and Hispano-Visigothic epoch 
—for example, Quintanilla de las Vihas (Burgos), San Pedro 
de la Nave (Zamora), and San Fructuoso de Montelios (Por¬ 


tugal). The last building, which has a strong Roman flavor, 
has been dated about 665, since the construction of the mau¬ 
soleum is attributed to Fructuosus himself. San Pedro de la 
Nave, cruciform in plan, is also dated to the middle or end of 
the seventh century; it is remarkable for its successful combi¬ 
nation of architectural elements and sculptural ornamentation. 
The conjunction of architecture and sculpture is again nota¬ 
ble in the church of Quintanilla de las Vinas, although there 
the iconography relies on eastern Mediterranean sources. 

The Visigothic kingdom of Spain in its last period, and 
particularly in the time of Swintila and Receswinth, reached 
the culmination of the process of acculturation and the end 
of the Gothic journey. It had developed from a Roman base 
and was shaped by the power and homogeneity of the Roman 
world, upon which the Visigoths were able to construct a new 
society. 
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lid For the SARCophagus 
oF ithacius 

Oviedo (Oviedo), fint half of 6th cmtury 
Marble 

9 ^$ X S2V9 Xin. (2S x2f0x Ss cm) 

CapUla del Rey Casto, Oviedo Cathedral 

This roof-shaped lid is all that survives of the 
sarcophagus. The entire upper surface is dec¬ 
orated, as is one of its ends. The latter, 
partially damaged, shows a braided wreath 
on a column. The alpha and omega of Christ’s 
monogram arc inside the wreath, on each 
side of which is a cantharus flanked with 
doves that has leafy vines rising out of it. 

Both the open and curled grape leaves have 
prominent veins. More vines, also issuing 
from a central cantliarus flanked with birds, 
wind across the narrow vertical walls of the 
long sides. The lid’s two sloping panels are 
ornamented with even more elaborate foliage, 
leaf buds, and involute leaves. Here the vines 
rise out of leaf)' chalices in the center and 
twist symmetrically outward toward the ends. 

The center strip along the top, framed by a 
c\matium, contains an inscription in raised 
majuscules. The Latin distich reads: inclvsi 

TENERVM PRAETIOSO MARMORE CORPVS/ 
AETERNAM IN SEDEM NOMINIS ITHACll 
(Under precious marble 1 hold witliin for 
eternal rest the body of the youthful Ithacius). 

Though there are rough parallels in early ^ 
Christian sarcophagus sculpture for both foe 
form of the lid and its ornamentation, foere 
is no other piece precisely like it. Canthari 
with doves, wreaths, Christograms, and grape¬ 


vines arc common enough motifs in sepul¬ 
chral art. The most closely related decorative 
modfe, in both foe overall arrangement of 
the vines and foe shape and structure of their 
leaves, arc foimd on early Christian sarcoph¬ 
agi from southwestern France that can be 
dated to the first half of the sixth centur)'.* 
The clear inscription would appear to sup¬ 
port .such a dating.* Since we know of nofo- 
ing else like the Ithacius lid on foe Iberian 
Peninsula, it is tempting to think that the 
work was imported from beyond foe Pyrenees, 
though it is possible that it was carved in 
northern Spam but influenced by the art of 
southwestern Gaul.^ Restoration undertaken 
in foe center of nearby Gijon has brought 
to light three yellowish w'hite marble frag¬ 
ments with foe same braiding and leaf forms 
as those of the sarcophagus lid. The similari¬ 
ties arc so remarkable as to suggest that they 
came from foe same workshop—if, indeed, 
these arc not fragments of the missing sar¬ 
cophagus itself'^ The Ithacius mentioned in 
foe inscription is ofoenvise unknown; how¬ 
ever, given the exquisite quality of his sarcoph¬ 
agus and especially its imusual inscription, he 
must have belonged to a distinguished family 
in late antiauity^ 

Ancient uocuments relate that the entire 
sarcophagus originally stood in foe pantheon, 
or tomb chapel, of foe Asturian kings in 
Oviedo. Even then it must have been reused 
as spolia. It may have been imported along 
with foe coundess other marble pieces ased 
to decorate churches and palaces since the 
founding of Oviedo as a capital by Alfonso II 
in 785. It w as not only the preciousness of foe 
stone but above all foe marbles’ links with 


tradition that made these pieces so attractive. 
They conjured up earlier epochs, before foe 
Islamic conquest and foe resulting establish¬ 
ment of foe Asturian monarchy. It stands to 
reason that they should have been avidly 
imitated by stonecutters of the ninth century. 
The acanthus vines from the present piece 
were reproduced in simplified form, for ex¬ 
ample, on two vertical friezes for foe palace 
basilica of Ramiro I on Mount Naranco, 
near Oviedo,^ Thus we see, even before foe 
Romanesque period,*^ how' a late antique 
sarcophagus w'as utilized as a design source. 
The lid is now in foe eighteenfo-cenmrv' 
church of Santa Maria. TU/s N - H 

T. Bficscnkk 1962. no. 71, pi. 25.1 (sarcophagus in 
Maguclonnc). 

2. See, for example, the related Icaers in the architectural 
sculpture of the Polycuktos church in Constantino¬ 
ple, erected betwren 524 and 527: Frazer in Wcitzmann 
• 979 , pp 640 - 47 , fig. 96; Harrison 1989, ills. 86 ^ 88 . 

5. Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 139. James (1977, vol. 

If P-17) emphasizes some specific differences between 
this lid and Gallic sarcophagi, especially with regard 
to shape, and thus supports a Hi-spanic origin for this 
lid- 

4. Fernandez Ochoa, Encinas, and Garcfa 1989, pp. 
677^79, fig- 5* The back sides of two pieces that fit 
together are described as being '^smoothed, almost 
polished/’ their upper and lower edges chiseled to a 
thickness of i Vi in. (3.5 cm), which indicates a rework¬ 
ing for some second ftinaion. 

5. Noack-Haley 1992, p. 174, figs. 1,2.4,5. 

6. Moralejo 1984, pp. 187-203. 

LITE R.ATU RE : Amadordc los Rfos 1877, pt. 1, p- 8 n. 1, 
p. 9; Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. 1 , pp. 8-9, no. a 4®, and vol. 
2, pi, AII; Peirce and Tyler 1932^54, ph. 108-1093; 
Schlunk i945<-’> pp i 9 ?- 94 ; Schlunk 1947a, p 240, figs. 
241,242; Bovini 1954^ pp- 164-67; Palol 1967a, p. 319-, pU. 
93.2,94.2; Palol 1968b, p. 324s figs. 167,170,171; Schlunk 
1968, pp. 441-42; Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, pp. 22, 
138-39, pis. 30,31 (with further citations). 
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sapcophaqus pRagment 

Almndete (Ja^), early oeb rentuty 
Gray stone 

22X4J! y* X 4^4 in. (56 X124 x n ctn) 
MusevArqueoId^coNaeumal. Madrid (^) 

This is the front left side of a two-ticrcd 
sarcophagus. On the basis of the two surviv¬ 
ing fragments, Helmut Schkmk has estimated 
that the sarcophagas was originally about 85 
inches {Z20 cm) long and 30 indues (80 cm) 
tall.* The two relief sections were framed by a 
molding still visible along the top. 

In the upper field is the Raising of Lazarus 
(John n: 1-45) • Lazarus, wrapped in a 
winding-shect.y lies in his tomb, here sug¬ 
gested by an archway Three men stand out¬ 
side the tomb. Between them and Jesus, 
positioned to tlie left of a group of five 
apo.stles, lies Marv; one of l-azarus’s wo 
sisters. Like the other standing figures, Christ 
w^ars a long-sleeved tunic with tw'o vertical 
stripes and sandals, wiiile Mar)' is dressed in 
a long, pleated gown. Two of the men in 
front of the tomb hold their hands to their 
heads in anguish. Marv' extends hers toward 
Christ in supplication. He holds out his right 
hand toward her, indicating diar he is spew¬ 
ing to her. 

Based on what survives of it, the lower 
scene—depicting the climax of the contest 
beween David and Goliath (1 Samuel 17:51) 
—mirrors the arrangement of the field above 
it. Here the figures on the left, fleeing sol¬ 
diers, represent the army of the vanquished 
Philistines. Facing them on the nght arc four 
warriors from the Israelite forces. In the open 
space between the tw'o groups the youthftil 
David bends over the dead Goliath to cut oft* 
his head. As in the Old Testament narrativx*, 
Dav id wears no armor, only the simple gar¬ 


ments and sling that idcntifr him as a shep¬ 
herd. Goliath wears a helmet. The men of 
both armies wear cloaks and helmets and are 
armed with shields and spears. 

On the right Daniel is depicted in the lions’ 
den (Daniel 6:16-25A curved line indicates 
the pit- The pn>phet is seated on die floor 
with two lions behind him. Below^ and to the 
right are what appear to be parts of tvvo more- 
lions. 

The Style of this piece, w'ith its elongated 
figures and very flat relief, is without parallel. 
The closest resemblances arc found ui two 
other Andalusian monuments: the Ecija sar¬ 
cophagus in Sev ille^ and a relief slab from the 
Chimorra Mountaias, northwest of Cordoba.^ 
All three are local wnork and arc impossible to 
date from their style alone. Datings suggested 
by scholars vary widely but most probable is 
that put fonvard by Schlunk, who places 
them in the early sixth century.^ 

In his detailed study of die piece, Schlunk 
discussed each iconographic motif. After com¬ 
paring them with numerous other versions, 
he concluded ^‘that die sarcophagus betrays a 
familiarity with early Christian manusenpts. 
Whoev^er designed it obviously borrowed 
from compo.sitions already worked our in 
miniatures, yet his choice of scenes is per- 
feedy consistent widi the iconographic pro¬ 
grams of early Christian sarcophagi. The 
work is therefore quite unlike other sarcoph¬ 
agi from this early period.”^ 

TU 

T. Schlunk and Hau.scliild >11* 

2. .Schlunk pp. 112-12. 

3. Ibid., pp. 145-48. 

4. Ibid., p. 151. 

5. Ibid. 

L iTEKAT U R K : Mcllda I908. pp. 24-25, ill. 26; 

IVuTcr 1928, \*ol I, pp, 2S-29, pi. 6; Schlunk 1945b, p. 241, 
•Schlunk 1962, pp. i.u-45, pb. 28-35; I’alol [967a, p. 315, 
pi 94j, .Schlunk And Hauschild 1978, pp. 152-53, ill. 90, 
pis. 45A, 45b, 
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6ouBle window 

Mmda (Badajoz), second half af 6 th century 
Gray marhU 

22’/i X Mvi X in. (sSxSJtx jj cm) 

Museo Nacumal deArtc Romano de Mhdda^ Ministerio 
de Cultura (461) 

These two w'indow openings were carv'cd 
from a single rectangular marble slab. The 
decorated front side presents two horseshoe 
arches supported by a polygonal center pillar 
and pilasters on eidicr side. The pilasters are 
each adorned with three trefoil designs in 
separate registers, the top register shorter 
chan the two below' in order for it to align 
horizontally with the capital of the smaller 
central support. I'he latter ha.s been carved in 
imirarion of a proper column, w ith the sug¬ 
gestion of a base, a shaft, a simple foliate 
capital, and an abacus ornamented in a zigzag 
pattern. A rope design between flat moldings 
frames the two horseshex arches. Large tre¬ 
foils W'ith vety long outer leaves fill the span¬ 
drels, and a palmette design embellishes the 
area betw'een the arches. 

The relief was fabricated to simulate chip 
can ing; its execution was not especially pre- 
ci.se, particularly die caning of the arches. 
The striking form of the trefoils in the corner 
spandrels is altogether unprecedented and 
may have been invented by the stonecutter 
himself to fill the empty space. By contrast, 
one is struck by the pleasing design of the 
center support. From it, and especially from 
the trefoils on the side pilasters, we can 
determine that the window dates from before 
the close of the sixth century. Similar trefoils 
decorate some of the large pilasters—also in 
Merida—reused in the Islamic Alcazaba* and 
other monuments. Helmut Schlunk shows 
them to have been derived from the orna¬ 
mental vocabulaty of early Byzantine pilasters.^ 
rhi.s window was intended to be sec into a 
church wall in a special spot, possibly in die 
apse. It W'as held in place bv^ a crudely worked 
ridge along the top. There is no provision for 
the introduction of glass. In such surviving 
structures as San Pedro dc la Nave- (Zamora) 
or Vera Cruz dc MameJar in Portugal*^ win¬ 
dows and their immediate surroundings were 
often singled out fiar decoration. Neither of 
these churches, however, has double w^indow's 
or independently carv ed units such as this. 
The three-ardied window from Niebla, aJ.so 
canrd from a single block, offers a dose 
parallel.^ This double-arched window form 
was taken up and further developed in die 
Asturian architecture of northern Spain be¬ 
ginning in the ninth centur)'.* 

TU 
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1. Palol and Rjpoll 1988, ill. 133. 

2. SchJunk 1964, p- 250, pis. 83d, 84b. 

3. Schlunkand Hauschild i978> pi. J30. 

4. Ibid,, pi. 114. 

5. Camps 1963, p. 525, ill. 197. 

6. See Scblunk i947b, ill. 347 (San Tirso, Oviedo) and 
ill. 374 (San Miguel dc Lino, Oviedo) for examples. 

LITE RATuRB ; Schlunk 1947a, p. 259, ill. 276; C^mps 
1963, p. 544, ill. 264; Cruz 1985, p. 263, no. 213. 
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pillAR 

Merida (Badajoz), 7th century 
Gray marble 

80 '4 xrsVsx ip/tt in . {204- x 34x34 cm) 

Museo Nacional de Arte Romano de Merida^ Ministeno 
de Cultura (447) 

The pilJar is decorated on all four sides, two 
of which are perfectly matched, the other 
two only approximately. Three sides present 
well-defined bases and capitals; the former 
arc plain and topped by a strip of molding, 
while the latter all consist of two rows of 
schematic acanthus leaves and a flat abacus 
with volutes. On the fourth side in the place 
of these two elements are two panels filled 
with circular rosettes. Since these two panels 
are recessed^ they probably represent a later 
revision.’ Here, as on the opposite side, the 
pillar’s shaft is adorned with a symmetrical 
vine motif, with two tendrils rising from a 
stylized trunk, undulating toward and away 
from each other, and ending in two leaves. 


Alternating ridged and serrated leaves fill the 
spaces left in the center, while other foliate 
forms and volutes fill the remaining areas. 

The pillar’s other two sides are divided by 
narrow horizontal moldings into four panels, 
each containing an identical palmettc. In 
each case the bottom panel is larger than the 
rest, and in it the palmette rises out of a 
cantharus formed of leaves. 

As in the Badajoz pillar (cat. 5), there are 
two degrees of stylization. The vine decor 
derives from more traditional motifs and 
stands in contrast to the quite abstract and 
highly stylized palmcttes on the other sides, 
more likely based on patterns from textiles or 
handicrafts. 

In Merida, especially, a number of such 
pillars are preserved. The present one, for 
example, has an almost identical counterpart. 
Often material from destroyed Roman build¬ 
ings, such as the soffit blocks of the theater in 
Merida, were used as pillars. In those cases 
the size and form were thus predetermined. 
The pillars could not have been supports in 
Christian basilicas because of their modest 
height, quite apart from the fact that in 
basilicas in the region of Merida columns 
were normally used as supports. It is thought 
that the pillars were originally used in porti¬ 
coes, atriums, and other secular structures.^ 

TV 

1. CruzT985,pp 14-15. 

2. Sec ibid., pp. 157-62 (this may be confirmed by a new 

excavation near the basilica of Santa Eulalia in Merida). 

LITE RATU R E : Palol 1968a, p, 96, ill. 15; Fontaine 1973, 
p. 141, pi. 41; Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 189, 
pi. 86a; Cruz 1985, pp. 46-47, no. ii. 
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of cording. The areas between the circles and 
the band at the edge are filled with small, 
stylized leaves. With one exception, in the 
circles themselves are opposing palmettes or 
veined leaves. The exception, the top circle 
on one side, contains a cross with arms of 
equal length—possibly an indication that 
this side was intended to be the prominent 
one. Each of the other pair of ornamented 
surfaces is divided into two vertical panels by 
a band of star-shaped flowers running down 
the center. Both panels arc filled with alter¬ 
nating but not perfectly symmetrical combi¬ 
nations of floral motifs. At the top are wo 
smaller crosses, again with arms of equal 
length. 

The decoration is quite remarkable. Exe¬ 
cuted to simulate chip earning, it covers the 
entire surface of the stone. The botanical 
motifs display a strong tendency toward styl¬ 
ization. There is a striking discrepancy be- 
tw^een the relatively naturalistic but crudely 
worked leaves and palmettes on the one pair 
of sides and the much more impressive forms 
of the stylized flower motifs on the other. 

The same discrepancy is found in the archi¬ 
tectural decoration of the church of San 
Pedro de la Nave (Zamora; second half of 
the seventh century) and appears to suggest a 
break in the tradition of decorative sculpture 
in the Visigothic period, possibly occasioned 
by outside influences.^ 

There is another pillar in Badajoz almost 
identical to this one. To judge from their 
proportions and their modest height, they 
cannot have been the interior supports for a 
basilica, though the crosses in their ornamen¬ 
tation suggest their use in a Christian con¬ 
text. For possible functions of such pillars, 
see the remarks on the pillar from Merida 


chancel scceen Relief 


Badajoz (Badajoz), 7th century 
Gray marble 

6^xi 6'A in. (160x42 cm), maximum d. is’/* in. (40 cm) 
Musco Arquedoffico Provincial, Badajoz (901) 


Salamanca (Salamanca), 7thcentury 
Gray-white marble 
S2'/*x 18%X4’/9 m. (82x48X a cm) 
MuseoArqtieolo/ficoNacional, Madrid (S7.764) 


This pillar is decorated on all four sides, with 
the opposing ones virtually identical. The 
base section is smooth. One pair of opposing 
decorative panels has as its chief ornament 
four large circles formed by a simple winding 
band framed on the sides and top by a band 


The back of the slab was left unworked and 
completely rough, whereas the sides were 
well polished. On one of these sides is the 
inscription micael. Inside a smooth outer 
frame the front is divided into three panels by 
vertical and horizontal moldings ornamented 
with a honeycomb or fish-scale pattern. In 
each of the two tall rectangular panels at the 
bottom arc vines with seized leaves and 
grapes. The upper panel presents a large shell 
beneath a horseshoe arch decorated with 
cording. Trefoils adorn the hinge of the shell 
and the spandrels between the arch and frame.* 
The relief was executed in chip carving. 
The stylized vines—the only element that 
helps date the piece—arc highly decorative. 
Their closest parallels are found on church 
friezes in the province of Toledo, San Pedro 
de la Mata and Guarrazar, for example.^ Sim¬ 
ilar vines may be seen as well in the newly 
discovered church of Santa Lucia del Trampal, 
Alcuescar (Caceres),^ which also appears to 
date from the seventh century. A number of 


I. Ulbcrt 1971, pp. $o-^. 


literature: Schlunk !94+, iJl. 1?; PaJol 1968a, p. 30, 
ill. 33; Fontaine 1973, p. 141, ill. 37- 



similar slabs arc known, especially from the 
Merida region. One of tlicm, with concave 
vaulting, takes the form of a nichc.**^ 

There is some question about just what 
function these monuments were intended to 
serve, for none of them were found in their 
original architectural setting. Helmut Schlunk 
initially thought that similar slabs in Ravenna 
were parts of Visigothic altars/ but boxlike 
altars do not appear to have been common in 
Hispanic churches at this early stage. The 
Eucharist was celebrated on altar tables. All 
such slabs have depictions of shells—a sym¬ 
bol of majesty in the cult of the Roman 
emperors —combined with gables and the 
cross. This imagery' later led Schlunk and 
others* to suspect that such niche slabs were 
placed in a special spot in the interior of a 
church, possibly high up on the apse wall. If 
so, they vwre meant to suggest the majesty of 
Christ- 

TU 

1. Twi) almost identical slabs were discovered in the 
prov'ince of Zamora In 19S5 (see CiastcUanos 19SS, 
pp. 85-S8). 

2. Schlunk 1947a, p. 252. Illustrated in Scliluiik 1970a, 
pi. 56.a-e. 

illustrated in Caballero 1989, p-14. 

4 Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, pi. 89. 

5. Schlunk 1947a, p. 252. 

6 . Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 69; Cruz and Ccrillo 
1988, pp, 199-200. 

literature: Schltink 1947a,p.252, ill. 263; Castellamxs 
1988, p. 87; Cruz and Ccrilb 1988, p. 194, pi. 31.3, 
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Relief of chRist 
Between two angels 

Church Santa Maria. QuintaniUa de las Vinos 

(Burgos), late Tth century 

Stone 

i6‘/j X jdVs X 2oVj in. (42x93x^2 cm) 

Clntrcl} (f Santa Maria, Quintanilla dt las Vinos 

This stone block has carving on just one side. 
Centered in a panel bordered by a simple 
molding is the bust of a man whose beardless 
face is framed by a double wreath of hair. His 
robe, draped in parallel folds, bunches up at 
the neck in a tight collar. His right arm—the 
only one visible—is set quite low on his body 
and bends across his chest. In his right hand 
he holds a short staff topped by a cross with 
short side arms. This figure is flanked by 
hovering angels dressed just as he is, but with 
their hair forming a single wreath around 
their heads. Both have wtngs; just one each is 
visible. They are shown in ftill-figure, and the 
wavy' hems of their gowns and their feet can 
be seen. They differ only in the positioning 
of their anns and hands. The one at the left 
places one hand on die head of the central 
figure, the other hand on his body. The one 
at the right carries a cross in his right hand 
and appears to be supporting his right elbow 
with his left hand. 

It is necessary' to consider this sti^nc block— 
no longer part of the church fabric—and its 
counterpart, on which two angels flank a 
female figure, in the context of all of the 
figural reliefs from the church of Santa Maria. 
There are today in situ two similar squared 


stone imposts supporting the springing of 
the apse arch.' Their front sides present scenes 
comparable to the present relief and its coun¬ 
terpart, only there the central busts are 
replaced by round .shields containing personi¬ 
fications of the sun (Sol) and the moon 
(Luna)* Since the eastern section of the church 
with its apse and transept is all that remains 
of the church, it is tempting to think that the 
present stone and its counterpan once served 
as the corresponding suppons for the arch 
separating the transept from the nave. The 
four reliefs were surely parts of a unified 
iconographic program. Sol and Luna suggest 
the eternity of the kingdom of God. Higher 
up, still embedded in the w'all above the apse 
arch, is a relief block with die bust of a 
I’learded Qirist giving benediction. Two ad¬ 
ditional stone blocks prcser\'ed in die church 
bear busts of aposdes and arc unquestionably 
related to this image of Christ. 

Most scholars have assumed that the pres¬ 
ent relief represents Christ being borne aloft 
by angels, and there is certainly ample prece¬ 
dent for such an image. One thinks, for 
example, of the Barbcrini Diptych in the 
Mus^ du Louxtc, an early Byzantine iv'ory 
on w'hich Christ again appears in association 
with the sun and the moon, holding a cross 
as a scepter and borne upward by angels.^ In 
the present work Christ is seen as a young 
man, w'ithout a cross-shaped nimbus, in de¬ 
liberate contrast to the mature, bearded Christ 
above the apse arch, w'hich is based on a 
different iconographic tradition. Helmut 
Schlunk, w ho in his earlier W'orks treated the 
figure betw'een the two angels as Christ, 
ultimately concluded—though for no pro¬ 
found reason—that it is a saint instead.^ 
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In terms of stylc^ the architectural decora¬ 
tion of the church of Santa Maria has been 
compared, quite rightly, with that of the 
church of San Pedro de la Nave (Zamora) 
The same low-relief figures with linear drap¬ 
ery are seen on a capital in Cordoba with 
busts of the evangelists (cat. 8)/ There too 
the figures arc reminiscent of book illumina¬ 
tion (Biblia Hispalense), and the capital can 
also be dated to the seventh ccntur\'. 

TU 

1. Arbcitcn990, p. 413. 

2. Illustrared in Volbach 1958, pi. 219. 

3. Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, pp. 232-3?- 

4. Ibid., pp. 225-27» pis. 126-38. 

5. Ibid,, pis. 92.9?. 

literature; Schlunk i9472t pp- 299-306, ill. 321; 
Camps 4963, pp. 635-59, »ll. 428; Schlunk and Hauschild 
1978, pp. 230-34, pi. 148; Palol and Ripoll 1988, pp. 151—52, 
ill, 113. 
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capital 

Cordoba (Cordoba), 7th century 
Marble 

(ysan) 

MuseoArqueoloffico Provincial de Cordoba 

This capital, witli two tiers of leaves support¬ 
ing the comers of die abacus, has suffered 
considerable damage, having been horizon¬ 
tally broken or cut into mo pieces, which, 
however, have been fitted together again. In 
addition, the four evangelist symbols that 
occupy the sides of the capital were probably 
defaced deliberately during the Islamic pe¬ 
riod. (The virulent aniconism of the Almoravid 
dynasty even affeaed some caliphal w^orks, 
such as the capital with four musicians in 
Cordoba [cat, 31]). The general shape of the 
piece and the floral decoration on the cala- 
thus and abacus (including the characteristic 
abacus flowers) have Visigothic parallels from 
die seventh century and detcmiine the dating 
of the capital.' 

These are the earliest known artistic repre¬ 
sentations on the Iberian Peninsula of evan¬ 
gelist symbols with human bodies and animal 
heads. The bust-length figures appear to be 
dressed in tunics, w hose folds, lying in paral¬ 
lel curves, create a degree of plasticity. The 
tunics vaiy^—that of the symbol of Saint Mat¬ 
thew having a knot on the shoulder—and 
reveal the influence of painted or drawn 
models.^ The Saint Luke and Saint John 
symbols sport wings, and they all have nimbi 
except Ibr Saint Luke, While Saint Matthew’s 
hands are not visible, the others hold an open 
or closed book in their left hands. Saint 
John’s name, iohannes, is inscribed on 
his book, identifying it unequivocally as his 


Gospel, and his right hand is lifted in a 
gesture either of pointing to the text or of 
some other significance, such as acclamation 
(depending on the further iconographic pro¬ 
gram the capital fitted into). Representing the 
beasts described by Saint John in Apocalypse 
(4*6-8) and the tetramorph described by 
Ezekiel (r.5-14) as busts can be traced back 
to the late Iburth-century apse mosaics of the 
church of Santa Pudenziana, Rome. From 
the second half of the fifth centur); they 
always carry books, which identifies them as 
the evangelists’ sv^nbols (rather than the 
Gospels themselves, as in the writing of 
Saint Jerome), As early as 494—519, they 
appear on a capital from Constantinople in 
Ravenna.^ Their half-human, half-beast ver¬ 
sion, though, cannot be confirmed before the 
seventh century,^ 

Whereas the approximately contempora¬ 
neous full-figure evangelist symbols from the 
church of San Pedro de la Nave are stylisti¬ 
cally quite distant from those on the Cordoba 
capital,^ the relieft from Santa Marfa de Quin¬ 
tanilla de las Vinas (cat, 7) share more details, 
although they are more coarse. 

The half-human, half-animal motif can be 


traced further on the Iberian Peninsula: In 
the mid-ninth centun^ it is documented at 
Ramiro Ps palatine church, San Miguel dc 
Lino, at Mount Naranco near Oviedo,^ w'hose 
column bases have the most closely related 
suniving reliefs, though their execution is 
much more crude.^ About the rum of the 
ninth century two Asturian metal caskets 
(cats. 70,71) show variations on the symbols 
tltat offer immediate links to the rich Apoca¬ 
lypse illustrations of the tenth centur)^. Thus 
the evangelist symbols in Apocalypse manu¬ 
scripts—thanks to monuments such as the 
Cordoba capital—ultimately might have been 
derived from now-lost Visigothic book illu¬ 
mination, which transmitted the models for 
sculptors. SN-H 

1. Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 193. 

2. Schlunk 1945b, especially pp. 247-49; Wcrckmeistcr 
1963a, pp. 159-63, especially p. 160. 

3. Deichmann 1989, p. 309. 

4- Schlunk l94Sb, pp. 259 ff. 

5. Schlunk 1970b, pp. 245-67. 

6. Sec the essay by Achim Arbciter and Sabine Noack- 
Haley, this catalogue. 

7. Schlunk 194.7b, fig. 380. 

LITERATU RE : SchJunk and Hau.schild 1978, pp. 104, 
193, pi- 92a, b. 
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9 a 

lituRQical ewerj 

Spaitiy 7th century 
Cast bronze 
H. 10 in. (2$.$ cm) 

Instituto de Valencia deDon Juan^ Madrid (2960) 

This bronze liturgical ewer was cast in two 
parts, body and foot. Its body is ovoid, and 
its slightly flared neck and foot are conical. 
The lip features a series of horizontal linear 
moldings, which occur in greater number on 
the foot. The ewer is richly decorated with 
ornamental bands, and in the central zone of 
the neck are marks that can be interpreted as 
monograms: 

The first sign is perhaps a cross; next are a rho 
and an omega or possibly a proper name; 
then vita and amen —in short, an inscription 
of invocation or acclamation related to the 
liturgical function of this type of ewer. Below 


this central band with an inscription is an¬ 
other ornamental register, framed by two 
corded lines. The decoration within this band 
consists of fleurs-de-lis separated by two ver¬ 
tical lines. 

On the upper part of the body of the ewer, 
there is another ornamental band demarcated 
by corded lines, within which is a stylized 
design of engraved tendrils. The band of 
decoration on the lower part of the body also 
is composed of stylized vegetal forms— 
primarily fleurs-de-lis—but the incising is 
shallower than that of the neck band with 
fleurs-de-lis. The S-shaped handle of the 
ewer is intact, with schematized vegetal deco¬ 
ration occurring at each end and, in the 
center, a pattern of broad vertical fluting 
enclosing a central cordlike element. 

This ewer fits into Pedro de Palol’s type 5, 
which, however, includes diverse vessels, none 
of which are alike or form a homogeneous 
whole. The present ewer is probably among 
the latest of the surviving Spanish Visigothic 
liturgical bronzes. While the exact place where 
these bronzes were produced remains to be 


determined, it appears that they were made 
by several workshops located principally on 
the Castilian meseta, on the Mediterranean 
coast, and in Baetica. g r l 

literature: Palol 1950a, pp. 78-79,100, n. 32, 
pi. XXXVIIi; Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 200, 
fig. 115b, pi. 99b. 
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lituRQical paten 

Spainy second half of 7th century 

Cast bronze 

Diam. 6^/4. in. (17 cm) 

Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid (2966) 

This circular, cast-bronze liturgical paten has 
a hollow elongated handle, which is now 
detached. The handle’s central zone is orna¬ 
mented with a series of linear schematized leaf 
designs surrounding a stylized ram’s head com- 
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plerc with horns. TIk pt^int of union bctvs’ccn 
the handle and the circular part of the paten is 
marked by a schematized trifoliate design. At 
the very center of the paten Is a small, raised 
umbo encircled by a decorated band set oft' 
by cordlike molding. The decoration in this 
band features four quadrupeds, in alicmaring 
pairs. Two of them are clearly griffins, for 
each has the beak of a bird, liorfs claws, and 
wings. The other twT) creatures arc more 
difficult to identify: one also may be a griffin, 
for it seems to be winged, but its snout or 
mu2ale IS disproportionately large; die odicr 
is perhaps a wild boar—an animal often 
included in representations of the hunt in 
late antiquity. Furthermore, combat bctw'ccn 
carnivorous and feline animals such as these 
is a common motif in Christian iconography, 
.signifying the struggle between good and evil. 

The widest register of the paten, which 
was left plain, fills the area between the 
ornamented center and the outer rim. ITie 
latter contains a stylized vegetal design of 
alternating palmettcs; tendrils; small, con¬ 
fronted volutes; and rectangles bearing a 
crosshatched pattern. Each of these elements 
is sc‘paratcd from the adjoining element by 
three vertically aligned dots. 

The bronze paten corresponds to Pedro de 
PaloPs type I of Spanish Visigothic objects. 
Textual sources relate that patens and ewers 
were used to hold water and wine, tlius 
fulfilling a .specific liturgical function in cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist. Archaeological 
evidence, howwer, has not confirmed with 
absolute certainty such a ftinction, since these 
objects, except in very rare eases, have not 
been found together in a church context. The 
workshops that made liturgical objects like 
these were active throughout the seventh 
century in \'arious regions of Spain and must 
have been closely related—if not identical—to 
those operated by the artisans who produced 
the small articles of personal adornment that 
were so popular at the time. A comparison of 
the ornamentation on liturgical and personal 
objects reveals that a perfect homogeneity 
prevailed at the end of the sixth century; 
which pcrsi.stcd throughout the seventh cen¬ 
tury as well. The decorative motifs found on 
the paten, common during that period, were 
derived from a repertoire that was especially 
well known in late antiquity in all the Roman 
provinces and apparent in mosaics, paintings, 
textiles, objects of personal adornment, as 
well as the medallions on harness pendants, 
Synrirnctrical designs—especially of confronted 
animals—were frequently utilized in the wwk 
of Burgundian artisans, and these motifs, 
along with their craft, were exported to Spain. 

GRL 

LITERATURE. Palol 1950a, pp. po-91,104., n. 12, 

tig. 26, pU. Lii, Liii; Schlunk and Hau^child 197X, pp. 
199^200, tig. II5C, pt, 99a, Palol 1990. 
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lituRQiCAl ewee 

Balharda (Avila)^ end of 7th or early Stb century 
Cast bronze 
H.S’fs in. (22.6 cm) 

Mnseo Provincial de Avila (M.414) 

The long, virtually cylindrical neck of this 
bronze liturgical ewer has a broken lip. The 
vessefs spherical body is richly decorated 
with inci.scd contiguous semicircular arcs, 
each of which is outlined, and thus made 
more prominent, with a bold rope design. 
Within the arcs arc various highly stylized 
ornamental motifs, including trees of life, 
birds, felines, and frontal bust-length human 
figures. The conical foot of the vessel is 
decorated with a band of incised concentric 
semicircles along its lower border. Roth the 
foot and the neck are set off from the body of 
the ewer by bands of incised geometric designs. 

The ewer from Balbarda is an example of 
the persistence of Visigothic liturgical bronze 


tjq^cs into the Mozarabic f>eriod, although it 
reflects certain caliphal influences as w'cll, 
primarily in the decoration. Despite its rela¬ 
tively late date—the end of the seventh or 
early eighth century—research suggests that 
this ewtrr belongs to or derives from ty^pc 3 of 
Pedro de PaloFs Spanish Visigothic classifica¬ 
tion .sy.stem, a group that displays the stron¬ 
gest ^man influence, as seen here in the 
vessel’s resemblance to an unguentarium, or 
ointment jar. Tliis group of post-Visigothic 
liturgical bronzes, both Mozarabic and ca¬ 
liphal, bears witness to the continuity of the 
cucharistic and baptismal liturgiCvS. On the 
other hand, it is possible tliat these bronzes 
onginated in a Coptic center, reaching the 
Iberian Peninsula by way of Mediterranean 
or Alpine commercial routes, 'fhe importation 
—and l^tcr, the imitation—of such Coptic 
bronzes in Visigothic workshops has permit¬ 
ted scholars to localize several areas of produc¬ 
tion, centered principally in the Asturias-Leon 
region of Spain and probably also in Bactica. 
However, this docs not preclude die exis¬ 
tence of itinerant artisans, 

Mozarabic and Romanesque miniatures— 
for example, those in the Bcatus manuscript 
in Girona Cathedral (car. So) and in the 
antiphonary^ in Lc6n—ornamental scuJpaire, 
and archaeological discoveries have facilitated 
the identification of surviving Visigothic li- 
mrgical objects "m later periods. 

GRL 

1. 1TB RATU R E . l^llol 19502; Palol 1956b, p. 45 - n. 2R; 
PhIoI 1961-62, fig. 4; Marine and Teres n.d. 
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lituRQicAl incense 
Buenee 

Church of El Bopolar, Senis (Lleuia), second half of 
7th century 
Cast bronze 

H S*/t in. (zj.s cm)i dutm. 4 '/* w. (jo.fcm) 

Fundadd Publka^ Institut d^Estudis Ilerdena^ 

Lteida (L~m 6 ) 

This incense burner w'as found during the 
excavation of the church of El Bovalar in the 
modem province of Lleida, along with other 
liturgical objects from that church. Its lid and 
the chains were discovered in the area of the 
presbytery, or choir, and the bowl, at the foot 
of the nave. The object was uncovered in 
strata corresponding in date to the time of 
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the church’s destruction—the beginning of 
the second decade of tlie eightl^ century. 

The incense burner is made up of three 
discrete parts. The three cliains from which it 
was suspended arc composed of figure-eight 
or double-loop links, attached to three forged 
rings on the bowl of the censer. The U:>wl 
itself is cylindrical and without decoration 
except for prominent moldings at tlic lower 
and upper borders, and it rests on three small 
feline paws with incised decoration. A hinge 
omnects the bowl w^ith its ornate lid, the 
hemispherical part of which is decorated 
with three circles. Each circle consists of a 
ajrded border enclosing a stylized openwork 
monogram representing Christ—the overlap¬ 
ping Greek letters chi and rho—with a tiny 
incised circle at the center. In the spaces 
benveen the circles are three baskets, proba¬ 
bly containing bread. A swagged cordlike 
decoration terminating in fleurs-de-lis com¬ 
pletes the ornamentation of this area. The lid 
is topped by a reticulated pinecone, upon 
which sits a di^vc w ith outspread wings. 

What is archacologically significant is that 
the incense burner from the church of El 
Bovalar w as discovered witliin die context in 
which it was u.sed. In addition, its perfect 
state of preservation makes it practically unique 
among sevendveentury liturgical objects from 
the Spanish Visigothic period. It W'as almost 
surely made in one of the Coptic or Italian 
workshops that distributed its w^ares through¬ 
out the Mediterranean region. 

GRL 

l.lTE k A1 U KF ; Palol 1950a, Paiol 1956b, p 45, n. 28; 
Palol 1961-62, fig. 4; Marine and Ter<^s n.d. 


NOTES ON THE GLTARRAZAR 
TREASURE 

The year 1858 marked the date of one of the 
most important finds of Visigothic treasures. 
In Huertas de Guarrazar, the so-called Gua- 
rrazar Treasure was di.scovercd by chance by a 
retired French officer living in Spain, Adolphe 
Herouart. The first fourteen crowns unearthed 
were of cast bronze, but later excavations 
uncovered another eight votive crowas, all of 
them of gold set w'irh precious stones. One 
year after that treasure w^as found, it w^as 
acquired by the Musee de Quny, Paris. The 
news reached Spain, resulting in further cxca- 
varions by Jo.se Amador de los Rios on 
behalf of the Real Academia de Bellas Artes 
de San Fernando, Madrid. Four more crowns 
were discovered. Despite the outrage of the 
Spanish, yet another of the crown.s found its 
w ay to the Musee de Cluny. The remaining 
three were given to the Real Armeria in 
Madrid, but two of them w'crc stolen in 1921 
and have never been recovered. In 1940 
Spain and France—specifically, the govern¬ 
ments of Francisco Franco and Philippe Ptoin 
—agreed to an exchange of national treasures. 
Most of the crowns from the Guarrazar 
Treasure were returned to Spain through the 
intervention of the Musco del Prado. Al¬ 
though three crowns remained in France, 
since 1943 others have been part of the 
collections of die Museo Arqucol6gico 
Nacional, Madrid. 

One of the votive crowns stolen from the 
Real Armeria was of supreme importance for 
establishing die chronologic of the treasure. 

A series of letters (ver)' similar to those on 
the Rcccswinth crown [cat. 12a]) w'ere sus¬ 
pended from the band of diat crown, spell¬ 
ing out 4su( IN |t[ h]u.| aJnvs rex offe[re]t 
(King Swintila gave this). Thus, we know' 
that the crown was presented by rhe Visi* 
gothic king Swintila, w'ho reigned from 621 
ro 631. Together w'ith the crow n of Reces- 
wanth—he ruled from 653 to 672— the stolai 
crown established a chronology for the entire 
treasure that, wchile not absolute, afforded an 
approximate date for die objects. What is 
certain is that they ail belonged to the same 
church and were hidden as a precaucionan,' 
measure in light of die imminent threat 
posed b\' the arrival of the Muslims in 711. 

The use of votive crowns ro decorate the 
altars of churches w'as customari' in die Byz¬ 
antine world in the so enth century. Docu¬ 
ments reveal that the praedee w as widespread 
throughout the Visigothic kingdom b)' the 
time of Rccared's reign and chat after 589 and 
his conversion to Catholicism, he offered a 
gold crow n in the name of FelLx, the martyr 
of Girona, which later, sources tell us, the 
usurper Paulus placed upon his own head 
W'hen he reliellcd against roj^ audiorit)'. 


These vorii e crowms and processional crosses, 
in general, were offerings made to a church 
on behalf of specific nilcr.s, although courtiers 
and somerimes abbots made such offerings as 
well. This is borne out by die wo royal vodve 
crowms of Swintila and of Rcccsw inth; 
anotlier given by a person of high rank— 
possibly Sonnica; and lasdy the crowm of 
the abbHir Theodosius, inscribed -hOFFERFr 
MUNUSCULUM STBPHANO THEODOSIUS 
ABBAT (Thi.s small gift W'as given to Saint 
Stephen by Abbot Theodosius). 

'ITic Guarra2ar Treasua% like the treasure 
of Torredonjimeno, found in ancient Bactica 
(Jacn), confirms the artistry of Visigothic 
court goldsmiths. A perfect blending of 
Roman tradition.s with those of the B>'zan- 
dne East produced a royal arc of superior 
quality. The Byzantine influence is evident 
w'hcn we compare the Guarrazar Treasure 
—the crow'ns, crosses, and the processional 
cross—with die Theodolinda Treasure, dated 
to about 600, in die cathedral treasur)' in the 
Italian dty of Monza or with the famous 
cross from the treasury' of the Sancta Sancto¬ 
rum, formerly in die Vatican. 

ORL 

LiTERATUKt. [.a-itcvHC Aiuail(»rdclosRjos 

1861; Madrazo 1879; Somnicriml Lizaro 1025; Loziiiski 
and I ozjaskj 1976, pp. <179-92. fig. Sdiiuiik and H.au.s- 
child 1978, pp 201-4; C^llci 198$^ pp. 218-27. nn. 

Paid and RipoU 1988, pp. 262-75; .Monso i9S»S, 
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Receswinth CROwn 

Hnerm tU Gumra&tur (Toledo), second half (f nh cimury 
Gold, garnets, pearls, sapphires, and coloredglass 
H. 4 in. (w cm), dioM. in. (20.6 cm) 

Musco Arifueoldgko Nacumal, Madrid (6SS.71) 

The Recesw'inth crowm, one of the mo.sr 
famous objects from the Guarrazar Treasure, 
has five distinct components: an upper part 
securing the chains b}' which the crown itself 
is suspended; the chains; the hoop of the 
crown proper; pendent letters; and a pendent 
cross, which merits separate consideration. 
The upper part consists of two gold fleurs- 
de-lis, opposed at their stems; atop them is 
carved rock ciy'stal resembling a column capi¬ 
tal. Elaborate pendants consisting of gold 
beads, pearls, and small sapphires strung on 
gold wire arc suspended from each petal of 
the flcurs-dc-lis. The four chains are attached 
to the center of tlic flcurs-dc-li.s and to the 
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hoop of the crown by means of quadrangu¬ 
lar links; the five filigree elements that make 
up each of the four chains are in the shape of 
pear leaves. The crown itself is composed of 
two hinged, semicircular bands, each formed 
of two sheets of gold and profusely deco¬ 
rated: the registers marking the upper and 
lower edges of the hoop of the crown are 
bordered by gold fillets, within which are tiny 
tangential circles of gold filigree filled with 
red glass. The wide central zone of the bands 
contains a series of pearl, sapphire, garnet, 
and colored-glass cabochons of different shapes 
and sizes. The gold into which the cabochons 
are set is charaaerized by decorative open¬ 
work patterns, reminiscent of stems or petals, 
that constitute geometric forms with strongly 
defined diagonals. A series of short chains 
bearing pendent letters are suspended from 
the lower edge of the crown. Each of these 
letters is of gold filigree whose triangular 
design is filled in with garnet-colored glass; 
beneath the glass is paste and a thin layer of 
gold to increase the brilliance. From each 
letter, a ring, a square cabochon, and an 
ovoid stone, in turn, hang. The letters spell 
out RECCESVINTHUS REX OFFERET (King 
Receswinth gave this), naming the individual 
who commissioned the crown. Finally, sus¬ 
pended from a chain attached to the upper 
fleurs-de-lis is a cross of gold and precious 
stones (not attached in this photograph). 

The votive crown may be dated with preci¬ 
sion between 653 and 672, the period of 
King Receswinth’s reign, and is a supreme 
example of the high level achieved by Toledo 
court goldsmiths. The crown’s decoration 
gives coherence to the other objects in the 
treasure—especially to the processional cross, 
whose ornamentation is virtually the same. 
This is one of the finest of ail royal votive 
crowns, incorporating the traditions of Roman 
goldsmiths’ work and those of the Byzantine 
Empire, which were widespread throughout 
the Mediterranean region. 

The crown was formerly in the collection 
of the Musee de Cluny, Paris. G rl 

LITE RATuRE : Amador de los Rios 1861, pp. 92—95; 
Lozinski and Lozinski 1976, pp. 379-92, fig. 8; Schlunk 
and Hauschild 1978, pp. 202-4; Palol and Ripoll 1988, 
pp. 264-73, fig- 215. 
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pendent letten q f Rom 
the Receswinth CRown 


Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo), jth century 
Gold,£fametSy pearl, sapphire, and coloredpflass 
H. 3^/^ in. (8.4 cm) 

Musee National du MoyenAge, Thermes de Cluny, Paris 
(cl 2878) 
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This capital letter hung from the crown of 
the Visigothic monarch Receswinth (cat. 12a), 
which was part of the Guarrazar Treasure. 
The crown itself was in the Cluny collection 
until 1940. Like the crown’s other pendent 
letters, which form the phrase reccesvinthus 
REX OFFERET (King Receswinth gave this), 
this R consists of a gold base with triangular¬ 
shaped cloisons filled with almandines set in 
paste. A small ring at the bottom of the letter 
holds a square collet that must have been set 
with a precious stone, now lost. From this 
collet are suspended three small beads, two 
gold and one pearl, and an oval sapphire. 

The date for the letter is determined by 
Receswinth’s reign, that is, between 653 and 
672. 

GRL 

LITERATURE : Lozinski and Lozinski 1976, pp. 379-92, 
and figs.; Caillet 1985, p. 224, n. 157. 
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votive CRown 

Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo), 7th century 

Gold, sapphires, emeralds, pearls, rock crystal, and amethysts 

Diam. in. (16.8 cm) 

Musee National du Moyen A^e, Thermes de Cluny, Paris 

(cl 2879) 
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In 1859 this crown entered the collection of 
the Musee de Cluny, Paris. Although it had 
been part of the Guarrazar Treasure, it was 
not returned to Spain through the accord of 
1940. 

This is an ensemble consisting of three 
parts: the chains from which the crown is 
suspended, the band of the crown itself, and 
a pendent cross. The entire piece hangs from 
a single chain ending in a large ring attached 
to a double fleur-de-lis, to which in turn arc 
attached four chains. These last chains are 
joined to the band of the crown by means of 
small soldered rings. 

The crown itself is formed by two hinged 
gold bands. Both the upper and lower edges 
are bordered by a continuous row of small 
gold beads. Seven sapphires and one ovoid 
amethyst are suspended from the lower edge 
of the crown. The smooth bands of the 
crown are ornamented with three horizontal 
rows of alternating (oval, rectangular, square, 
and circular) cabochons. These rows are per¬ 
fectly balanced, and the stones—sapphires, 
emeralds, pearls, and amethysts—are set in 
conventional collets. 

From the fleur-de-lis above the crown hangs 
a fifth chain to which a gold cross is fastened 
by a small ring. This cross is Latin in type. On 
one of its sides are nine irregular collets set 
with precious cabochon stones. The surface 
of the other side of the cross is filled with an 
inscription of several lines: in d[omin]i/ 
nom/ine offeret/sonnica/s[an]c[t]e/ 
ma/rie/in s/orba/ces (In the name of God 
Sonnica offers [this] to Saint Mary in 
Sorbaces). 

“Sorbaces” is not a place name but a de¬ 
scriptive designation—that is, an area of 
Serb ales ^ or sorb trees. This allows us to estab¬ 
lish the origin of the crown as Toledo, where 
there are many such trees. The personal name 
Sonnica does not refer to a Visigothic mon¬ 
arch; it may refer to an individual of high 
rank in the Toledo court during the reigns of 
Swintila and Receswinth, the epoch during 
which the Guarrazar Treasure was formed, 
that is, the early and middle years of the 
seventh century. G r l 

literature: Amador de los Rios 1861, pp. 95-99; 
Caillet 1985, p. 224, n. 157. 
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votive CROSS 

Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo), 7th century 
Gold, sapphires, mother-of-pearl, amethysts, and jasper 
j'/a. X 4 '/* in. (18.4X 10.8 cm) 

Musee National du Moyen A£fe, Thermes de Cluny, Paris 
(cl 2880) 


This cross—one of five from the Guarrazar 
Treasure—is associated with one of the lat¬ 
ticework crowns that were transferred to Ma¬ 
drid after the agreement of 1940. It is a Latin 
cross with slightly flaring arms. Its braided 
chain—attached by a loop to the eye soldered 
to the top of the cross—terminates in a 
hook that originally connected with the metal 

I2d 


fleur-de-lis from which the crown was sus¬ 
pended by chains. The cross’s chain—longer 
than those holding the crown—allowed the 
cross to hang below the crown while centered 
within its circumference. 

Apparently the cross was made from a 
single sheet of gold with smooth gold strips 
soldered to the edges of both the front and 
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the back, making a continuous border. Both 
the front and back are decorated with cabo- 
chon stones cut in low relief and mounted in 
grooved settings. A central sapphire is flanked 
by settings containing mother-of-pearl and 
additional sapphires, with double settings of 
mother-of-pearl at the end of each arm. The 
lower cross stem follows the same pattern but 
has an additional mother-of-pearl and sap¬ 
phire placed before the double settings of 
mother-of-pearl. At the end of each trans¬ 
verse arm an amethyst is suspended by means 
of a hook and eye. To the foot a gray- 
green and orange jasper is attached in the 
same manner. 

The gold, pearls, and sapphires of this 
cross relate it to the Byzantine imperial 
tradition' and to the Byzantine tradition of 
gemmed crosses. The practice of suspending 
gemmed crosses from votive crowns—the 


origin of which is generally attributed to 
Constantine the Great—has a long history 
in both the East and the West."^ 

KRB 

1. Brown 1979, p. 57. 

2. Brown 1984, pp. 11-13. 

LITE RATURE : Caillct 1985, p. 223, no. 156. 
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votive CROwn 

Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo), 7th century 
Gold and precious stones 
Diam. 4^/2 in. (11.3 cm) 

MuseoArqueold^icoNacional, Madrid (71.20s) 


Part of the Guarrazar Treasure, this votive 
crown (today in the Museo Arqueologico 
Nacional, Madrid, but formerly in the Musee 
de Cluny, Paris) is suspended from four chains 
of filiform links attached to small rings set 
into the semicircular bands that form the 
hoop of the crown proper. These two bands, 
containing identical symmetrical vegetal or¬ 
namentation, are articulated by means of a 
hinge, in which a gold pin is inserted. The 
central register of the crown is decorated 
with four-petaled fleurons, each with a prom¬ 
inent central boss, inscribed within a circle, 
alternating with a second type of floral ele¬ 
ment also composed of four petals. Framing 
these floral motifs above and below are undu¬ 
lating rows of leaves. A series of small stone 
pendants is attached to the lower edge of the 
crown. 

This is one of the simplest, although no 
less interesting, votive crowns. It does not 
bear intricate decoration, nor is it embellished 
with precious cabochons, but its simple pat¬ 
tern of vegetal ornamentation is typical of 
the seventh-century style. These vegetal mo¬ 
tifs, found throughout areas of Roman as 
well as Byzantine influence in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, were copied by Spanish Visigothic 
metalsmiths. 

It is not known whether a cross was origi¬ 
nally suspended from this crown, as was 
customary on other crowns, or whether at 
one time the crown bore the name of the 
donor. Unlike the Receswinth crown (cat. 
12a), the present crown had no letter pen¬ 
dants, as there are no rings from which they 
could have been suspended. Therefore, if the 
crown did include the name of the person 
who commissioned it, it would have appeared 
on a suspended cross. 

GRL 

LITE RAT u R E : Amador de los Rios 1861, p. loi; Palol 
and Ripoll 1988, p. 273, fig. 63. 
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aems of a ppocessional 

CROSS 

Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo), 7th century 

Gold, sapphires, emeralds, pearls, mother-of-pearl, and 

amethysts 

Each, I 8^8 in. (22 cm) 

Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid ($2.$61) 

These lateral arms of a processional cross 
belonged to the Guarrazar Treasure, found in 
the province of Toledo. 

The gold arms were worked in repousse, 
pierced, and set with cabochon stones. They 
must have once overlaid the wood core of 
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the cross. It is probable that the extremely 
elaborate and rich decoration covered the 
front of the cross, while the back was covered 
by a smooth sheet of gold. Along the outer 
edges of the arms are set fourteen circular 
collets, nearly all of which retain their stones. 
Among the cabochon stones are sapphires, 
emeralds, mother-of-pearl, pearls, and colored 
glass. A third row of stones marks the longi¬ 
tudinal axis of each arm. These stones are 
of various shapes—alternately rectangular, 
oval, and square—lending a symmetry to the 
whole. All the cabochons along the edges 
and the line of the central axis are linked by 
bands of gold pierced in the motif of a 
stylized sprig of wheat. The triangular areas 
defined by the bands are filled with stylized 
foliage motifs that are difficult to read. 

These arms are an example of the out¬ 
standing technique of the goldsmiths at the 
court of Toledo. They were crafted in the 
seventh century, a date confirmed not only by 
the fact that they are an integral part of the 
Guarrazar Treasure but also by the style of 
the piercing and type of paste used to set the 
cabochon stones. The stylized plants appear 
in such other pieces as lyre-shaped belt buck¬ 
les, where they are often combined with bird 
protomes. Characteristic of seventh-century 
attire, these buckles were distributed through¬ 
out the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo. In 
addition, the arms of diis cross display ex¬ 
actly the same techniques of fabrication, 
pierced decorative motifs, and cabochons as the 
Receswinth crown included in the Guarrazar 
Treasure (cat. 12a). Even if all the pieces in 
the treasure were not made by the same artist, 
they certainly originated in the same workshop. 

GRL 

literature: AmadordelosRios 1861,pp. 123-24; 
Lxjzinski and Lozinski 1976, pp. 379-92, and figs. 
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votive CROwn 


Huertas de Guarrazar (Toledo) y 7th century 
Goldy mother-of-pearly sapphires, amethysts, emeralds, 
pearls, and colored£(lass 
Maximum diam. s‘/g in. (13 cm) 

Musee National du Moyen A^e, Thermes de Cluny, Paris 
(3211) 

This crown from the Guarrazar Treasure con¬ 
sists of two well-defined parts. The first com¬ 
prises the three chains from which the crown 
itself—the second major component—is sus¬ 
pended. The chains are made of large circular 
links joined to one another by figure-eight 
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links. These chains hang from a twelve-petal, 
double fleur-de-lis, which itself is suspended 
from a short chain. The band is attached to 
the chains by means of rings soldered to its 
border. Unlike the other crowns from the 
Guarrazar Treasure, this crown is composed 
of a grid or lattice of gold tubular elements in 
two registers studded with cabochon stones 
at the junctions of the elements. The collets 
in which precious stones are set are square or 
round. Pendants, each consisting of an elon¬ 
gated conelike element and a single pearl, 
attach by means of small rings to the horizon¬ 
tal elements and hang in the center of each 
square. From the lower border of the band is 
suspended a series of similar but longer pen¬ 
dants ending in a gold bead, a pearl, and an 
ovoid stone. Formerly a Latin cross (now in 
Madrid), cut from gold plate and ornamented 
with cabochon stones and pendants similar 
to those attached to the lower rim of the 
band, hung in the center, suspended by means 
of another chain from the fleurs-de-lis. 

A gridlike band is to be found only in this 
piece and in three other crowns from the 
Treasure of Guarrazar currently in the Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid. It represents 
a type unique to the Toledo court artisans 
who made these crowns. However, certain 
elements, such as the cabochons, the manner 
in which they are set, and the suspended 
ornaments parallel those of the remainder of 
the Treasure. As in other instances, the name 
of the donor is not known, but there is no 
doubt that the crown’s date corresponds to 
that of the other objects in the Treasure, that 
is, within the confines of the seventh century. 

GRL 
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paiR of eaRRinqs 

La Guardia de Jain (Jain)^ jth century 

Gold, amethysts, and cabochon stones 

Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid (s7-S36,37-837) 

It is likely that these gold earrings were found 
between Jaen and La Guardia de Jacn. They 
are identical in composition. The uppermost 
part is formed by a circular ring, one end of 
which is finely pointed and the other spheri¬ 
cal. This large ring is joined to another, 
smaller ring, from which the rest of the ear¬ 
ring hangs. The pendant is composed of 
three gold collets—one circular, one square, 
and the third oval—on which are found 
remnants of the white paste used to set 


cabochon stones. The oval collet on both 
earrings holds a transparent cabochon stone 
(modern?). A small ring is joined to the oval 
collet, and from it falls a gold chain with 
three gold and two vitreous-paste beads. The 
chain ends with a large, irregular amethyst. 
The reverse of each of the collets displays 
molded geometric decoration whose center 
features a knot of Solomon encircled by a 
band of opposed triangles. This design is 
visible on the circular collets but much less 
clear on the other two. 

These earrings are similar to other seventh- 
century gold objects, especially those in the 
Guarrazar andTorredonjimeno treasures. The 
similarities are particularly evident in the 
collets and the pendent amethyst and also in 
the small rings that link the discrete parts. 

The geometric decoration on the reverse is 
one that was widespread throughout the 
Mediterranean, especially in regions where 
there have been Byzantine influences, but 
here it is combined with animal style II 
motifs common in the seventh century. 

These earrings are technically similar to 
work by seventh-century Toledo court gold¬ 
smiths, and they were probably made in 
Iberian workshops. However, the Byzantine- 
Mediterranean influence cannot be dismissed, 
since seventh-century metalwork responded 
to oriental models that reached Spain at the 
end of the sixth century. 

GRL 

LITERATURE : Vazquczdc Parga 1958, p. 46, pi. xxvii.2; 
Palol and Ripoll 1988, figs. 201, 202. 
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BOW flBUU 

Spain, end of sth century 
Bronze overlaid with silver 
L. 6^,6 in. (16 cm) 

Ariadne Galleries, New York 

The invasion of the Gothic territories on the 
northwest shores of the Black Sea in 375 
triggered the westward migration of the 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths. As was noted long 
ago by Nils Aberg and Bernhard Salin,* poly¬ 
chrome and silver-sheet fibulae that the Goths 
wore followed similar lines of development 
with regard to the shapes of both the head 
and foot. Examples of the two types can be 
found from southeastern Europe to as far 
west as France. The early fifth-century Ger¬ 
manic grave in Untersiebenbrunn, Austria, 
that yielded polychrome as well as silver fibulae 
(closely related to the silver-sheet fibulae) 
serves to confirm their observations.Whereas 
both types have been found as far west as 
France,^ no examples of polychrome fibulae 
have been recovered in Spain. Thus the silver- 
sheet fibulae—like this one— are considered 
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to be characteristic of the Visigoths, and 
their appearance in Spain is believed to coin¬ 
cide with the entry of this Germanic tribe 
into Spain at the end of the fifth century. 

Large bow fibulae such as this were used to 
close a mantle. They were worn in conjunc¬ 
tion with rectangular cloisonne buckle plates 
with oval loops and pairs of cloisonne eagle¬ 
shaped fibulae. Gisela Ripoll Lopez has noted 
that there is a correlation between the fibulae 
and buckle types."^ Fibulae like this one are 
made of three separate pieces: head, bow, 
and foot. As on this example palmettes were 
frequently applied to mask the junctures of 
the bow to the head and foot. The core of the 
piece is bronze. Ripoll has suggested that 
examples of this type of fibula were produced 
by a local workshop, perhaps using models 
from the Crimea and Hungary.^ Indeed, the 
closest parallels for this type of fibula are to 
be found in Hungary,^ although as might be 
expected comparable pieces also exist in France. 

KRB 

1. Salin 1935, pp. 10-20; Aberg 1922, pp. 41-48. 

2. Nuremberg 1987, p. 319, figs. 333-0. 

3. Caen [990, p. 55 (tomb of Airon), pp. 98-101 (tomb 
359 of Saint-Martin-de-Fontenay). 

4. Ripoll 1991b, p. 120. 

5. Ripoll 1986a, p. 61. 

6 . For silver-sheet fibulae from Szabadbattyan and 
Menfoesanak, sec Nuremberg 1987, pp. 192-93. 
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paiR of BOW fiBulae 

Spain, 6th century 

Gilt bronze and garnets or red £flass 

L. in. (1S.8cm), w. (of head) z^/i in. (5.6cm) 

Private collection 

Chip carving embellishes the entire surface of 
each of these fibulae. Both heads are deco¬ 
rated with addorsed spirals surrounded by a 
border of triangular chip carving. In addi¬ 
tion, both heads have five digits consisting of 
a central round digit flanked by two pairs of 
bird’s-head digits, each of which is set with 
a garnet or a red glass bead. The heads are 
joined to the feet by bows decorated with 
striations. On the feet, at the base of the 
bows, are V-shaped sprays, below which arc 
cross-shaped motifs. These crosses are bor¬ 
dered by a row of triangles. Terminating the 
foot of each fibula is a stylized animal head 
with its eyes indicated by garnets or red glass 
beads. 

In his publication of a similar piece from 
Castiltierra, now in a private American col¬ 
lection, Stephen Foltiny noted that there 
were five other, similar examples of this type 
from different sites in Spain. He related this 
group of fibulae typologically to the Frankish 
“Champlieu type,” of which the Metropoli¬ 



tan Museum has a very fine pair.' The pair’s 
semicircular heads have digits representing 
bird heads that are inlaid with almandine; the 
feet also terminate in animal heads (Metro¬ 
politan Museum acc. no. 17.191.168,169). 

Six additional examples of this type have 
been found at El Carpio de Tajo. Gisela 
Ripoll Lopez, in her publication of the finds 
from this site, asserts that they represent the 
last stage in the evolution of Visigothic bow 
fibulae and can be placed, therefore, in the 
second half of the sixth century.^ As is true of 
Visigothic cloisonne bird fibulae, these pieces 
are related to the production of Ostrogothic 
fibulae of the first half of the sixth century. A 
related pair of unknown provenance is with 
the Ariadne Galleries.^ As suggested by Ripoll, 
the congruities in design and techniques seem 
to indicate mass production. k r b 

1. Foltiny 1977, p. iS. 

2. Ripoll 1985, pis. 55> 56, no. 3, p. 214 (illus.). 

3. Dallas and New York 1992, no. 220; Ripoll 1985, 
pis. 79,80. 
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Buckle and plaque 

France, 6th century 

Bronze and£[lass, with a single turquoise that may be a 
modem addition 
L. in. (133 cm) 

Shelby White and Leon Levy 

The cast, gridlike pattern of this buckle and 
plaque set with round and square glass-paste 
cabochons is comparable to allover patterns 
from the Near East, especially from Egypt 
and Syria, which made themselves evident 
particularly in the migration art of south¬ 
western Europe. The oval-shaped loop is 
attached to the plate by a thin strip of metal 
bent around the thin part of the loop and 
soldered to the plaque. The trilobed base of 
the tongue is inlaid with glass, and the tongue 
terminates in the traditional animal head. 

A significantly similar cast allover pattern 
occurs on a buckle in the Musee de Cluny, 
Paris, that was discovered at Castel near 
Valence d’Agen (Tarn-et-Garonne), France.' 
The loop, like that of this buckle, is deco¬ 
rated with two rows of small bosses, as is the 
tongue. On both buckles the base of the 
tongue is trilobed and was originally inlaid 
with four pieces of glass or, as on the Cluny 
example, garnet. While the buckle plaque of 
the Cluny example is gilt bronze, the present 
example is set with colored glass-paste 
cabochons. 
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Both of these buckles display the oriental 
influence that was introduced into France 
during the last decades of the fifth century. 
Although the Visigothic capital was changed 
from Toulouse to Toledo in 507, many of the 
Visigoths continued to live in southwestern 
France. Because the Cluny buckle was found 
there, and both buckles appear to be from 
the same workshop, we suggest that they 
exemplify Visigothic art in France. 

A third buckle that deserves mention in 
connection with the barbarian and, specifically, 
Visigothic preservation of the allover pattern 
is the buckle from Monceau-le-Neuf now 
in the Romisch-Germanisches Museum, 
Cologne. This is a polychromed example 
consisting of garnets and green enamel.^ Sev¬ 
eral large cloisonne buckles from Spain^ also 
preserve this tradition. That it was distinctly 
Visigothic would seem to be indicated as well 
by the drawings of the designs of Spanish 
Visigothic buckles of phases 2 and 3 by Gisela 
Ripoll Lopez."^ 

That this late Roman and oriental predilec¬ 
tion for allover patterns, which was preserved 
by the Visigoths in France and Spain alike, 
was taken over by Muslim artists in Spain was 
well demonstrated by several pieces in the 
Al-Andalus exhibition: the stucco relief of 
the eleventh century,^ the ivory pyxis of the 
thirteenth century,^ and a ‘‘Holbein” carpet at 
The Cloisters.^ 

KRB 


1. Caillet 1985, p. 195, no. 121. 

2. Brussels and Cologne 1979, p. 127, no. 32. 

3. Palol and Ripoll 1990, figs. 184-85. 

4. Ripoll 1987. 

5. New York 1992a, no. 44. 

6. Ibid., no. 52. 

7. Ibid., no. 101 (Metropolitan Museum acc. no. 53.79)- 
LITERATURE: NewYork 1990, no. 193. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spain, second half of 6th century 

Copper alloy, £famets over£fold foil, lapis lazuli, cuttlefish 

bone, green glass, and gilding 

L. s'/z in. (13.9 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Tork; Rogers 
Fund, 1988 (i988.30sa,b) 

Garnets over gold foil, lapis lazuli, green 
glass, and cuttlefish bone surround the green 
glass quatrefoil in the center of this rectangu¬ 
lar buckle plate. The base of the plaque and 
the cloisons consists of a copper alloy, as do 
the buckle and tongue. The base of the 
tongue originally held four pieces of garnet, 
but only two and a half remain. On the 
buckle plate several cloisons have retained 
traces of their original gilding; part of the 
tongue has also. The two projecting loops 
that once served to unite the buckle and the 
plate are now missing. They were probably 
made from a single piece of copper alloy, cut 
in the center and folded back on itself 

The use of lapis lazuli in this buckle is 
apparenriy unique in Visigothic art but was 
known to the Romans and the Byzantines. 

Its presence in this buckle bears witness to 
the close relationship between Byzantium 
and the Visigothic kings. 

By the design of its cloisons this piece is 
related to several in the Museo Arqueologico 
de Barcelona, all of which are made of gar¬ 
nets and blue glass, in contrast to the lapis 
lazuli of this buckle.' The closest parallel 
among these examples has been recently pub¬ 
lished by Gisela Ripoll Lopez as coming from 
tomb 58 of the necropolis of Azuqueca 
(Guadalajara) and datable to her level 3, that 
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is, to between 525 and 560—80,^ Ripoll's chro¬ 
nology is based on the classification of strata 
established by Kurt Bohner for the cemeter¬ 
ies of Austrasia together with that of Joachim 
Werner for Biilach. She also took into consid¬ 
eration the chronologies of Wolfgang Hiibner 
for the Hispanic material and the relative 
chronological studies of Merovingian ceme¬ 
teries established by Patrick Perin.^ She has 
found that there are four groups of fibulae 
that correspond perfectly to four groups of 
buckles. 

The first group, from level 2, is character¬ 
ized by the presence of Roman objects, along 
with the frill complement of Visigothic per¬ 
sonal adornment, most of which spans level 3 
as well. In general, the fibulae of level 2 have 
little or no surface decoration, and the 
cloisonne buckles present easily readable geo¬ 
metric designs, whereas the fibulae of level 3 
are often gilt bronze decorated with chip 
can ing or engraving, and the cloisonne 
buckles show innovation in their designs. 

The quatcrlobcd center of the Metropolitan 
buckle*^ is one such innovation, 

A number of the cloisonne plaques have 
accentuated corners, often consisting of cir¬ 
cular settings filled with a white substance 
like those on this buckle. A comparable ex¬ 
ample exists in the Musee dc Cluny, Paris. 

The latter was found in Nimes, but the 
circumstances of its discovery are unknown.^ 
The colors of this buckle make it impor¬ 
tant as a Western echo of the Ponto-Gothic 
Style, which was characterized by garnets over 
gold foil with accents of blue and/or green. 
The Style was developed by the Goths on the 
north shores of the Black Sea prior to the 
arrival of the Huns in 375, when the westward 
migration of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths 
began. Both tribes carried the style with 
them. KRB 

1. Almagro 1947, pp. 73 - 75 , pis. XXiii, XXIV. 

2. Ripoll 1987, pp. 347-50,357,359, fig. 1 . 

3. Ript^ll i99Jfr pp. 113,115 nil. 3,8, p. 116 n. 13, p. 117 
n. 24. 

4. Ibid., p. 120. 

5. Caillct 1985, p. 196, no. 122. 

LITERATURE; Browii 1989, pp. 14-15. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spam, 6th century 

Bronze, jflass, ami tnother-of-pearl 

L fi4 in. {13.4cm) 

Shelby White and Leon Levy 

This buckle is unusual in the design of its 
cloisons, which form a circle—enclosing a 
cross—within a rectangular frame accented 
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by four mother-of-pcarl circular inlays in the 
interstices. Cloisonne buckle plaques arc the 
most characteristic items of Visigothic metal¬ 
work throughout the sixth century. Whereas 
during the earliest phase of Spanish Visi-^ 
gothic art (480-525) the designs of these 
buckles were primarily based on rectangles 
within rectangles, those of the subsequent 
phase display a greater variety of designs. 
This buckle was probably made between 525 
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and 560 if the chronology established by 
Gisela Ripoll Lopez is followed.' Because fill 
material has been added between the glass 
and the cloisons, and colored paste has been 
added under the glass, it is not possible to 
ascertain the initial color of the glass. How¬ 
ever, most of the glass appears to be original. 
On the basis of the design three closely 
related buckles can be cited. The first of these 
was excavated from tomb 311 during the sec- 






ond camp^gn at Madrona in Segovia/ 
Another similar example is in the Museo 
Arqueologico de Barcelona,^ and a third, in 
a private collection, is now on display at the 
Meadows Museum, Dallas, Texas/ 

The tongue of the present buckle termi¬ 
nates in a stylized animal head, and the loop 
is oval in shape. The tongue and loop had 
been united to the plate by loops that were 
most likely made by a sheet of copper alloy 
cut in the center and folded back on itself As 
have the majority of Visigothic buckles, this 
buckle probably came from a woman’s tomb 
and was originally attached to a leather strap 
by means of four small pins securing the 
plate, while the tongue and loop were at¬ 
tached to the other end of the strap. The 
tongue would have gone through the leather 
after the strap had been passed around the 
loop and knotted on itself It is thought that 
such belts were worn to secure women’s 
tunics rather than their mantles.^ 

KRB 

1. Ripoll 1991b, p. 120. 

2. Molinero 1971, pi- xc, fig. 2, p. 61, listed. 

3. Almagro 1947, pi. xx, no. 37, p. 69, listed. 

4. Dallas and New York 1992, p. 130, no. 124. 

5. Bierbrauer 1975, pp. 78-83, 363, fig. 43. 

literature: New York 1990, no. 194. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spairiy 6th century 
Bronzey£flas5y and mother-of-pearl 
(i^.scm) 

Ariadne GallerieSy New York 

This buckle exemplifies the pure Visigothic 
polychrome style of the sixth century. Ear¬ 
lier buckle styles betrayed Roman influences, 
and by the seventh century Byzantine influ¬ 
ences—which seem to have coincided with 
the conversion of the Visigoths from Arian- 
ism to Catholicism—were strongly evident. 
The combination of green and blue glass 
with mother-of-pearl circular insets in each 
of the four corners characterizes a number of 
cloisonne buckles of this period. 

The intricate design of this particular ex¬ 
ample displays the sophisticated bronze crafts¬ 
manship that had developed by the second 
half of the sixth century. As is usual, the loop 
is oval in shape, and the tongue terminates in 
a stylized animal head. Tongue and loop have 
been reattached to the plaque, whose design 
consists of a rectangle within two rectangular 
frames. In the center of the design is a circle 
enclosing a square of blue glass containing a 
diamond-shaped section inside of which is 


yet another square. The central circle, itself 
enclosed by a square, is in turn flanked by 
semicircular sections composed of roughly 
triangular sections. The inner of the two 
borders consists of semicircles and has circu¬ 
lar insets of mother-of-pearl in each of the 
four corners, while the exterior border is 
composed of floral motifs. A buckle charac¬ 
terized by similar semicircular motifs was 
excavated in Madrona (Segovia),‘ together 
with a pair of fibulae with four pairs of 
confronted bird’s-head digits similar to the 
pair acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1990 (1990.193.1,2). The Metropolitan fibulae 
are extremely close to a pair from tomb 51 at 
Herrera de Pisuerga, which have been placed 
at the end of the development of the series of 
bow fibulae in Spain because of the increased 
number of digits.^ Thus this buckle, with its 
intricate, sophisticated design, which is re¬ 
lated in concept to the one from Madrona, 
may also be placed toward the end of the 
sixth century. 


1. Molinero 1971, p- 54 , pi- xxvi, listed. 

2. Martinez 1934, p- *68, pi. xiv. 

literature: New York, 1991, no. 143. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spain, 6th century 

Brass, red and blue^lass, and mother-of-pearl 
L.s'Vifiin. (i4Jcm) 

Ariadne Galleries^ New York 

This magnificent cloisonne buckle would seem 
to represent one of the latest in the series of 
cloisonne buckles because the geometric de¬ 
signs of the earlier buckles have been largely 
replaced by floral motifs. The change may 
coincide with the mass conversion of the 
Visigoths to Catholicism under King Recared 
in 589, after which Byzantine influence be¬ 
came predominant in Visigothic metalwork. 
The quatrefoil in the center of this plaque is 
found on a number of cloisonne buckles (see, 
for example, cat. 17 or an example exhibited 
at the Ariadne Galleries).* However, the diag¬ 
onal lines radiating from the interstices of 
these quatrefoils to each of the four corners 
are usually made up of a series of cells similar 
in formation or of rows of bronze beads, 
whereas on this example they consist of long, 
nearly straight stems terminating in heart- 
shaped leaves. Between these leaves a series of 
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S-shapcd cloisons completes the inner rectan¬ 
gular border, while rows of stylized acanthus 
leaves—alternately facing inward and outward 
—form the outer border, of which each of 
the four comers is emphasized by a circular 
setting once containing mother-of-pearl (now 
missing in three of the four cells). 

Whereas the floral motifs of this buckle 
indicate Byzantine influence, the row of 
S-shaped cloisons was surely inspired by the 
late Roman repertoty' of designs. It is fre¬ 
quently found, for example, in the borders of 
Roman mosaics.^ 

KRB 

1. Dallas and New York 1992 . no. ip, p. 74 . 

2. Balmcllc ct al. 1985, pis. 67c, c. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spain^ 6th century 

Gilt bronze, ^ametSy^old foil, and green fflass 
L. rVirf in. (13,2 cm) 

Private collection 

The surface of the nearly square plate of this 
buckle is decorated with chip carving around 
a central green glass cabochon stone (now 
largely corroded). The border, consisting of a 
single row of garnets over gold foil, originally 
had a setting of green glass in the center of 
both long sides (one is now missing) and two 
triangular sections forming a larger rectangu¬ 
lar section in the center of the short sides. In 


each corner a rounded garnet is flanked by 
S-shaped cloisons. Only six pieces of garnet 
are missing from this magnificent buckle 
plate. The terminals of the loop represent 
stylized animal heads, as does the end of the 
tongue. 

The tangential triangles in chip carving 
that embellish the surface of the plate are 
frequently found in Visigothic metalwork. 
They appear, for example, on both the head 
and foot of Catalogue 15. According to Gisela 
Ripoll Lopez, such triangles were also com¬ 
mon in Roman mosaics. It is not f)Ossible to 
ascertain whether in Visigothic art this motif 
was directly inherited from Roman art or 
created anew. * K R B 

i. RjpoU 1991b, p. 188. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spain, 6th century 

Gilt bronze, gilt copper, garnets, mother-of-pearl, white 
paste, and green glass 
L. s^/ft in. (14.9 cm) 

Private collection 

A rectangular double border of garnets inter¬ 
rupted in the center of each side by a trefoil 
formed by three tangential circular settings— 
originally all filled with mother-of-pearl and 
now mostly filled with white paste—frames a 
gilt copper plaque set in the middle with a 
garnet and green glass cabochon stone. The 
plaque is decorated with incised and punched 
designs. The four corners of the garnet frame 
arc emphasized by addorsed semicircular sec¬ 
tions of garnet. Grooved striations mark the 
center and the ends of tlie loop, and the 
tongue terminates in a stylized animal head. 
The loop joining the buckle to the plate 
appears to be original. 

This magnificent buckle is similar to the 
one unearthed at Duraton, Segovia, in tomb 
475 that is illustrated by Gisela Ripoll Lopez 
as a level 2 find.' Although the type of fibula— 
the silver-sheet fibula—found with the buckle 
at Duraton is typical of her level 2 (480-90 
to 525), die buclde itself falls into her descrip¬ 
tion of buckle types usually found in level 3 
(525 to 560—80).^ Thus the find would appear 
to be a transitional one, dating to about 525. 
On the basis of comparison, the present 
buckle may also be placed in this period. 
However, all of the types in level 2 continue 
to be found during the period coinciding 
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with level 3. Another example of this type of 
buckle is in the Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Madrid.^ 

KRB 


1. RipoU 1991b, pp. 119,125, fig. 6. 

2. Ibid., pp. 120-22, figs. 1-3. 

3. Martinez 1934, pi. xvi. 
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eagle f iBulae 

Tierra de Barros (Badajoz), 6th century 
Bronze, £fold, £famets,£freen stones or^lass, blue£ilass, 
crystal, amethyst, and meerschaum 
H. s^/s in. (14.3 cm) 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (34.421-2) 

This pair of eagle-shaped fibulae was worn 
on the breast of a woman.* Although it did 
not come from a scientific excavation, it is 
said to have been found with an equally 
splendid pair of earrings at Tierra de Barros 
(Badajoz), near a Visigothic church.^ The 
fibulae were crafted in gilt bronze with the 
fronts of the cloisons overlaid with gold.^ 

Red almandines predominate, while green 
stones or glass, blue glass, crystal, amethyst, 
and meerschaum contribute to the overall 
polychrome effect. On each fibula the bill 
consists of red almandine, and the eye is 
made up of an amethyst bead encircled by 
meerschaum. The top of the head (now 
missing in one of the pair) is blue, and the 
neck is delineated by a band of three cells set 
with two small metal bosses. The raised round 
central section of the bird comprises a four- 
pointed star with a crystal cabochon in the 
middle, from which four rows of bosses radi¬ 
ate. Parts of the wings and all of the cloisons 
of the tails are bow-shaped, as opposed to 
those of the equally famous Ostrogothic 
examples from Domagnano, which are com¬ 
posed of rectangular cells. Each of these 
birds originally had three pendants—perhaps 
terminating in amethysts—like those of the 
earrings said to have been found with them as 
well as those suspended from contemporary 
Byzantine and Langobardic disk fibulae. Three 
of the loops for these pendants are extant."*^ 
Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla placed these 
birds in his group i, which he equated with 
large cloisonne buckles.^ It was ^e round 
central section with radiating bosses that he 
used as the basis of comparison between the 
fibulae and a group of similarly designed 
buckles.*^ The round central section also re¬ 
lates this pair of bird fibulae to Ostrogothic 
examples and differentiates them from other 
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Visigothic cloisonne pieces that have an oval¬ 
shaped central section. 

Both the bird-shaped fibula and the idea of 
the pendants go back to late antique proto¬ 
types, specifically, the Petroassa bird fibula 
with pendants. As was noted by Gisela Ripoll 
Lopez, the eagle may have symbolized power.^ 

KRB 
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eagle f iBula 

Espinosa de Henares (Guadalajara), 6th century 
Gilt bronze and^lass or mother-of-pearl 
H. 4^/t in. (ij cm) 

Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid (32.464) 

This eagle fibula was believed to have come 
from Calatayud (Saragossa). However, docu- 
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ments relating to its donation to the museum 
disproved that assumption. In fact this 
fibula originated in Espinosa de Henares 
(Guadalajara). 

The eagle, shaped like a narrow isosceles 
triangle, faces left. Its beak is held high; the 
eye, which has lost its inlay, is circular; the 
ellipsoid breast is raised; the wings are ex¬ 
tended; and the tail feathers fan out. The 
fibula’s surface—as is usual in this type of piece 
—has geometric paste-filled compartments 
covered with a sheet of gold over which small 
bits of glass or fragments of mother-of-pearl 
are disposed. The glass pieces in this fibula 
are primarily red, although many of them 
have been lost. Part of the extreme right 
section of the tail is also missing. 

This fibula must have had a counterpart 
that faced right because such fibulae—used 
by women to fasten the upper part of a 
mande—have always been found in pairs. 
Similar items known to originate on the 
Iberian Peninsula confirm this supposition, 
for example, pieces from Alovera (Guadala¬ 
jara), Duraton (Segovia), Herrera de Pisuerga 
(Palencia), La Jarilla (Galisteo, Caceres), Tierra 
de Barros (Badajoz), and Spanish examples 
in the Diergardt Collection in the Romisch- 
Germanisches Museum, Cologne. Parallels 






24 a (right); 24 b (left) 


also exist from the Italian Ostrogothic cul¬ 
ture. Eagle fibulae from the Domagnano 
Treasure especially come to mind. They seem 
to suggest a homogeneous Mediterranean 
production that developed independently in 
local and regional workshops. 

Associations of eagle fibulae with various 
other personal adornments unearthed during 
excavations of funerary sites permit a dating 
for the fibulae with inlays to the late fifth and 
first quarter of the sixth century, that is, 
between 480-90 and about 525. Except for 
the examples from Estremadura, most have 
been found near the zone of the “Germanic”- 
type cemeteries of the Castilian meseta. 

GRL 

LITERATURE: Zciss 1934 , R-160, pi. 6.2; Martinez 
1940-41, pp. 33-54, fig. p. 32; Caballero 1981, pp. 47-50; 
Rif)oll 1991a, pp. 168-72,531. 
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eagle f mula 

Talavera de La Reina (Toledo ), 6th century 
Gilt bronze 
H. sVz in. (14 cm) 

Museo Arqueol 6 £fico Nacional, Madrid ($2,452) 

This eagle fibula was discovered in the area of 
Talavera de la Reina (Toledo). It faces right 
and is made of bronze cast in a single piece in 
the form of an elongated isosceles triangle. 
The curved beak is held high, there is no eye 
indicated, and the breast—alveolated like the 
rest of the piece—is raised. The wings, like 
the tail feathers, arc outspread. Relatively 
thick bronze fillets separate the compartments 
that form the ornamental field. The multicol¬ 
ored bits of glass applied over the fine paste 
in the geometric spaces have been lost. Traces 
of some small fastening rivets remain, however. 


This fibula is a variant of the Espinosa de 
Henares piece (cat. 24a). In both, the outlines 
of the cloisons are pronounced, although they 
are less so here. There are few parallels to this 
fibula on the Iberian Peninsula, although 
examples are known. It was probably crafted 
in a Spanish workshop, most likely on the 
Castilian meseta. Nevertheless, finds in Gaul, 
like the two fibulae from Castelsagrat (Tarn- 
ct-Garonne), which are known as the Valence 
d’Agen fibulae, as well as pieces from Ville- 
sur-Cousance (Meuse), are comparable to 
Talavera de la Reina examples. 

It is difficult to establish the chronology of 
this variant of eagle fibulae with precision, 
but it is generally agreed that the type dates 
from the late fifth or early sixth century and is 
a Visigothic product, as arc the fibulae dis¬ 
covered in traditional ‘‘Germanic” cemeteries 
on the meseta. Like other eagle fibulae this 
example was used to secure a woman’s mantle 
at the shoulder. G R L 

LITE RATURE : Zciss 1934, pp. 94,196, pi. 6.i; Martinez 
1940-41, pp. 33-54, fig. p. 32; Caballero 1981, pp. 47-50; 
Ripoll 19912, pp. 168-72,561. 

Note: See Addendum, no. 24bis, Eagle fibulae, p. 329. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Spain, 7th century 
Bronze 

L. sis in. (is cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Purchase, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald S. Lauder Gifty 1990 (i990.i93.3a,b) 

The most striking feature of this buckle is its 
bright blue color, which is a form of azurite 
often associated with excavated objects.' It is 
commonly called a lyre-shaped buckle because 
of the contours of its borders. The borders, 
which stand in the highest relief, have canted 
inner edges leading down to recessed fields. 
Cast separately, tongue, loop, and plaque are 
united by an iron pin. On the back of the 
plaque are five integrally cast, evenly spaced 
lugs for attachment to a (now lost) leather 
belt. Incised diagonal lines embellish the 
borders. The recessed fields are engraved with 
highly abstracted foliate forms. The loop is 
decorated with hatchings, and the tongue 
with an incised cross. 

This buckle belongs to a group of Spanish 
Visigothic buckles characteristic of the sevendi 
century,^ after the Visigoths had been recon¬ 
quered by Justinian and when trade with 
Ravenna and Sicily was at an all-time high. 
The conversion of Visigothic King Recared 
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(r. 586-601) from Arianism to Catholicism 
and the unification of the peninsula produced 
a change in Visigothic art: now liturgical 
items came into vogue, and objects of ap¬ 
parel were reduced in status and changed in 
appearance. Lyre-shaped buckles, typical of 
the Mediterranean culture, replaced the poly¬ 
chrome cloisonne examples, and those pro¬ 
duced in Spain were cast in bronze after 
Mediterranean models in precious metals.^ 
The buckle’s beauty and clarity of design 
become all the more evident when it is com¬ 
pared with other Hispano-Visigothic pieces.^ 

KRB 

c See conservation report on this objea by Edmund P. 
Dandndge. Typescript in Metropolitan Museum files. 

2. Eor other examples of Hispano-Visigothic buckles, 
sec Zeiss I9H> pb. 17-19; P^dol 1950b, p. 96, fig. 4; 
Palol 1968a, p. 189, fig. 12; Ripotl 1986a, p. 62; for 
sepulcher no. 24 from Gcrona (Seville), see Ripoll 
1991b, p. 131. 

3. For examples of the Meditcrraitcan models, see 
Weiizmann 1979, no. 504- 


4. For an example similar to tliis one, with two cast 
compartments, in contrast to the more usual form 
with only one rectangular field adjacent to the tongue, 
see Palol 1950b, p. 96, fig. 4; for additional works sec 
Zeiss I 9 J 4 , pis. 17-19; Ripoll 1986a, p. 62. 
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plaque 

Spain, first quarter of 7th century 
Bronze 

L. 6'/j) in. (is,s cm) 

Museo Arqueold^ico Nacional, Madrid (61.787) 

The outline of this plaque, in general similar 
to the one from Estables (cat. 27), falls into 
the broad category of lyre-shaped buckles. In 
the form of an ogee arch the plaque terminal 
contains two superimposed acanthus motifs 
flanked by marine animals. There are stylized 
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birds and animals in the central panels. The 
nearly square compartment adjacent to the 
buckle attachment also contains an acanthus 
plant motif, this time flanked by fabulous 
animals. On the border is the following in¬ 
scription: -hEvAERiciVA-f (Eudcricivita),'' 
Soldered to this inscribed border arc two 
loops for the pin that allows the buckle to be 
attached to a belt. The opposite end of the 
plaque has an additional loop(?). 

Apart from the inscription, the most un- 
usu^ feature of this plaque is the ogee arch, 
which forms a recessed field. An example 
from Santisteban, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, is the closest parallel.^ Usually these 
terminal fields are kidney-shaped or round. 
Whereas most lyre-shaped plaques are deco¬ 
rated only with plant motifs, this piece in¬ 
cludes animal and bird motifs as well. Unlike 
the Metropolitan Museum example (cat. 25)— 
which because of its abstracted plant motifs 
dates to the end of the seventh century—this 
plaque, showing Germanic as well as Byzan¬ 
tine influences, dates to the first quarter of 
the seventh century. K R B 

1. Eudcrich was the name of the Visigothic owner of 
the piece, according to Koenig 1979, no. 6ib. 

2. Zeiss 1934, pi. 17, no. i, and p. I 93 - 

LITERATURE : Martinez 1931, pp.58-59; Palol 1967b, 
fig. 22, lower left. 
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Buckle and plaque 

Estables (Guadalajara), late 6th of early 7th century 
Cast bronze 
L.s*/i in. (14 cm) 

MuseoArqueald^fico Nacional, Madrid {61.80$) 

This belt buckle was a chance discovery in the 
area of Estables (Guadalajara). Buckle and 
plaque were cast in a single piece. Character¬ 
istic of this type of buckle arc the straight 
edges and the semicircular terminal. The 
entire front surface is decorated. The tongue 
bears an ornament that can be interpreted as 
a human mask, which is somewhat typical of 
diis type of piece. On the terminal there is a 
second mask, and it too is apparently human, 
with hair caught into braids on either side of 
the head. The major part of the surface is 
filled with a heraldic animals motif—two 
confronted stylized lions rampant. Between 
them, creating a symmetrical composition, is 
a pitcher from which spring wo vegetal 
motife that continue in opposing directions 
along the buckle’s upper edge. Between this 
plant motif and tlie lion situated in the zone 
at the right is a third creature, probably a 
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serpent. Its meaning is elusive, but this type 
of composition was common throughout the 
ancient world, especially during the late Roman 
period. Two animals—lions—drinking from 
the fountain of life is a traditional Christian 
motif seen in paintings, sculpture, and mosa¬ 
ics as well as in objects of personal adorn¬ 
ment. This image is also found in Visigothic 
and Spanish Visigothic art. 

Buckles and plaques cast in a single piece 
must be dated to the late sixth or early 
seventh century, probably to sometime after 
the Third Council of Toledo, which was held in 
589. Because the Estables buckle displays close 
similarities to the ornamented Burgundian 


type D plaques, its date could perhaps be 
moved further into the seventh century. G R L 

literature: Ferrandis 1963,p. 649,fig. 436; Ripoll 
1991a, pp. 183-90,659. 
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hoRse Bit 

Spainj 7th- 8 th century 

Iron, silver, and brass 

L. II'/4 in. (28.6 cm), w.jin, (17.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Fletcher 
Fund, 1047 (47-100.24) 


This bar bit has a large tongue in the center 
of the bar. The latter terminates in two large 
rings through which the movable rectangular 
openwork plaques are attached. Both of the 
cheeks, or branches, terminate in disks in the 
front and in openwork rectangular plaques in 
back. The branches are inlaid with silver 
except for the front disk-shaped terminals, 
which are inlaid with brass. These bear a 
monogram. The movable openwork plaques 
are also inlaid in silver, each with a human 
head surmounted by a monogram within 
birds’ heads. The branches are decorated with 
vine scrolls enclosing human heads and a 
cross composed of four leaves on the open¬ 
work terminal. 

Dr. Helmut Nickel, former curator of the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Department of Arms 
and Armor, put forward two readings for the 
monogram: nvna, for the (abbess) sister of 
Bermudo I, king of Asturias (r. 788 or 789-91). 
or NVNO, for the count of Amaya, brother of 
Alfonso III, king of Asturias (r. 866-910), 
and ancestor of the Guzman family Both of 
tliese suggestions postdate the currently pos¬ 
ited seventh- to eighth-century date, which is 
soon to be supported in a publication by 
Gisela Ripoll Lopez. She has pointed out in 
correspondence that the monogram on a near 
parallel to the Metropolitan bit, formerly in 
the Real Armeria, Madrid (now missing), was 
interpreted as a royal monogram: wita for 
Witiza (r. 702-10). The monogram of the 
Metropolitan bit was read as vnona when it 
was exhibited at The Cloisters in 1954. ‘ 
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Although the decoration of the Metropoli¬ 
tan bit is close to that of the bit with the 
monogram of Witiza once in the Real 
Armeria,^ it is closer to the example in the 
collection of Don Rafael Garcia Palencia, 
which is also a large-tongucd bar bit rather 
than the customary snaflfle bit.’ 

Ramon Menendez Pidal pointed out that 
there were seven known Visigothic bits, which 
could be divided into two groups on the basis 
of their form and decoration."*^ The Metro¬ 
politan Museum’s bit can be added to Pidal’s 
group 2; it may have been used together with 
the one now in the collection of Rafael 
Garcia Palencia. As noted by Pedro Miguel 
de Artihano y Galdacano, because the latter 
appears to have had no fillet reins, the horse 
would have been led by a valet pulling two 
straps attached to the rings.^ He concludes 
that the bit in the Palencia collection was for 
ceremonial use only. Thus it seems possible 
that the two were used in some sort of 
ceremony. krb 

1. New York 1954, no. ^ 

2. Madrid 1919^ no. 182. 

Ibid., no. 184; Valencia dc Don Juan 1898, Real 
Armcria F123. 

4. Menendez Pidal 1980a, pp. 711-13. 

5. Madrid 1919, no. 184. 

literature; Baltimore 1947, no. 352; New York 
1954, no. 3. 
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hanness pendant or 
teRminal For a Bit 

Spain, 6th emtury 
Bronze 

39!iX3m. (8.9x7.6cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Purchase, 
Rogers Fund, Stephen K. Scher, Mrs. MaxttneHermanus, 
and Anonymous Gifts, Gift and Bequest of George 
Blumenthal, by exchange, and funds from various donors, 
1990 ( 1990 >$Z) 

These two seated, confronted panthers(>), 
each with its head turned backward in sharp 
profile, are highly stylized. Each is depicted 
with its chest facing outward and its hip 
joints clearly demarcated, recalling oriental 
prototypes. However, the realistic rendering 
of the fur by fine, engraved lines on the body 
and tail and the wrinkles on the neck, as well 
as the details of the paws, betray a knowledge 
of Greek art. Both have their mouths open, 
and their tails curve around to the front and 
rest on their haunches. Both are extremely 
erect and taut. When the piece came into the 
Metropolitan Museum it was noted that 
some form of extension from between the 


front paws and the tails of the animals had 
been lost. 

At least five other Visigothic examples 
displaying confronted felines are known— 
one from Lectoure, France, one from the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, and three 
from Madrid,’ The group of six pendants 
displaying confronted stylized felines is one 
among several groups, some consisting of 
openwork round plaques, some representing 
horses, some with animal protomes, and 
some with mythological scenes. Each of them 
has a more or less triangular seaion at the top 
and an open ring more or less in the center.^ 
Pedro de Palol Salellas discussed the function 
of the pieces, pointing out that they were 
used in pairs, which were connected by a 
metal rod inserted into the rings. The trian¬ 
gular section at the top was for the strap. 
Although he discussed the possibility of their 
being used as terminals of horse bits, he was 
not convinced of this interpretation. Gisela 
Ripoll Lopez, however, in her recent study of 
representations of circus and parade horses, 
concludes that the pierced disks, at least, were 
used in this manner’ Thus the Metropolitan 
piece can be reconstructed to have had a ring 
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below the front paws of the animals and to 
have been used with its mate—possibly the 
example in the Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Madrid—in conjunction with a metal rod as 
a horse’s bit. 

KRB 

1. PaJoJ 1952, pp. 297-319. 

2. Ibid., pp. 297-99- 

3. Darder and Ripoll 1989^ pp. 40-51. 

literature: Brown 1990. 
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Marilyn Jenkins 


t he Muslim presence in Spain from tlie middle of the eighth 
century to the close of the twelfth cannot be comprehended 
as an isolated phenomenon. The often dazzling Islamic civili¬ 
zation created in the southern part of the Iberian Peninsula 
during this period can be fiiUy understood only when it is 
viewed as an integral part of a much larger picture, closely 
refleaing the history of the Mediterranean basin in general 
and the Maghrib in particular.^ 

It has been stated that ^‘the Mediterranean has always been 
a unifying force for the countries that surround it; it is a com¬ 
monplace that the spread of Greek and Roman culture de¬ 
pended largely upon it. And yet, in studies of Islamic art, this 
fact tends all too easily to be forgotten.”^ Although this state¬ 
ment refers specifically to Islamic metalwork, it strongly confirms 
my own earlier conclusions regarding pottery production, the 
jewelers’ art, and glassmaking as practiced on the shores of 
this important waterway.^ In fact, the material culture found 
in each of the many Islamic countries bordering this sea can 
only be understood when viewed from this perspective, and 
any study of the art of this area that is not predicated on this 
unity will fail to identify the multitude of threads in the rich 
cultural tapestry of the particular medieval Islamic state being 
discussed and thus to ftilly comprehend its civilization. In other 
words, Goiteirfs use of the term “Mediterranean society” for 
the area and period under discussion is applicable in a broader 
and fuller sense than even he could have been aware of when 
he coined it. 

To the unity provided by this large body of water, one must 
add that contributed by the Greco-Roman heritage common 
to all the Islamic countries on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Having been the prevailing tradition in the area at the 
time of the Arab conquests, many of its features were adopted 
and gradually adapted in the early Islamic period for new pa¬ 
trons. Finally, cohesion was supplied by the four basic charac¬ 
teristics of Islamic art as well: the decorative use of calligraphy, 
highly stylized vegetal forms, geometric patterns, and figural 
iconography. 

The art and culture that evolved in al-Andalus during these 
four and a half centuries of Muslim rule that form the subject 
of this essay owe a great debt to the artistic styles and tradi¬ 
tions that developed outside the peninsula under the aegis of 

Lions in the Patio de los Leones, Alhambra, Granada. Carved stone. 
Al-Andalus, iith century. Photo: Photo Zx>diaque 


earlier and contemporary caliphates and emirates ruling from 
Damascus, Baghdad, and Cairo, as well as from several capital 
cities in present-day Tunisia and Algeria. These influences played 
a considerable role in molding the civilization of al-Andalus—in 
essence they bear a large responsibility for the formation of 
Islamic art in the Iberian Peninsula. This indebtedness should 
not be surprising. The emirs and caliphs who ruled al-Andalus 
from the middle of the eighth century to the early eleventh 
century were constantly attempting to emulate and even sur¬ 
pass the life-styles of their ancestors in Greater Syria and the 
latter’s successors in Iraq, and trade as well as family connec¬ 
tions kept the petty kings and Berber dynasts of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in close contact with the ruling houses 
on the southern coast of the Mediterranean. 

The seeds of civilization that were sown and cultivated dur¬ 
ing these early centuries in the region the Arabs called al-Andalus 
were reaped on the peninsula long after the Muslims were 
expelled. The harvest continues. 

The earliest documented Arab presence in Spain occurred 
in the summer of 710. The conquest of al-Andalus began the 
following year, when Muslim forces fighting in the name of 
the Umayyad caliphate in Damascus defeated the Visigothic 
king Roderic at Cadiz, a victory of which the Umayyads must 
have been very proud, as it was soon commemorated in the 
fresco decoration of the royal hunting lodge, known as Qusayr 
‘^Amrah, in the Syrian desert,"^ It was not until 755, however, 
that consolidation of this Muslim presence began. During that 
year 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘^awiya, one of the few princes 
of the Umayyad house to survive the Abbasid conquest, ar¬ 
rived in Spain. Governors had ruled al-Andalus in the name 
of his family for almost half a century, and many of his coun¬ 
trymen were already setded there when he arrived; it was not 
long before he secured his position and established an Umayyad 
emirate in Andalusia. Approximately one hundred and fifty 
years later, one of his successors, 'Abd al-Rahman III (r. 912-61), 
declared himself caliph and took the title amir aUmu^minin 
(Commander of the Faithful), inaugurating in al-Andalus a 
caliphate that was to last almost as long as had the emirate. 

During these first three hundred years of Muslim presence 
in Spain, Andalusia was ruled from Cordoba by a house with 
very strong familial ties to the Levant, which manifested them- 
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Window grille. Caned stucco. Syria, Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, 
A.D. 724-27. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 



Window grille. Caned stucco. Syria, Qasr al-Hayr al*Gharbi, 
A.D. 724-27. Syrian National Museum, Damascus. 

Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 


selves in a multitude of ways. The first emir, ^'Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Mu^awiya, named his palace on the outskirts of Cordoba 
al-Rusafa, after the town in Syria in which his grandfather had 
his country residence. When the caliph al-Hakam II (r. 961-76) 
vastly enlarged the Great Mosque in Cordoba, his new qibla 
wall incorporated echoes of Umayyad architecture in Damas* 
cus, particularly elements of its Great Mosque, including the 
quartered marble and mosaic decoration.^ It is well known 
that al-Walid I (r. 705-15), who founded the Great Mosque of 
Damascus in 706, imported Byzantine mosaicists to decorate 
it. Al-Hakam’s request to the emperor in Constantinople for a 
mosaicist to adorn his addition to the Cordoba mosque ap¬ 
proximately two hundred and fifty years later can only be viewed 
as a conscious effort to emulate both his illustrious ancestor 
and his ancestor’s magnificent mosque. 

Contemporary texts reserved much praise for the reception 
rooms and pavilions within Madinat al-Zahra^ the city just 
outside Cordoba that was founded by ‘^Abd al-Rahman III in 
936 and that served as the administrative and commercial cen¬ 
ter of al-Andalus during his reign and that of his son, al- 
Hakam II. Among those buildings especially acclaimed was 
Qasr al-Khilafa, which was said to have overlooked a pool 
filled with quicksilver and to have incorporated another such 
pool in its interior. The tradition of building palaces with 
large pools of water was known to the Spanish Umayyads 
from the country residences of their ancestors, such as Khirbat 
al-Mafjar near Jericho, which not only had a large exterior 
pool with a stone pavilion within it but which also contained 
a smaller pool located in a pillared hall replete with mosaic 
floor.^ 

The Andalusian vogue for stone or stucco window grilles, 
as seen in cat. 33, also stemmed from their popularity in the 
imperial Umayyad realms; a stucco example from the Syrian 
desert palace known as Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, built between 



Soffit from the Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem. Carved wood, about A.D. 715. 
Rockefeller Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem 
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As was the case \vitli odicr emirares under tlic aegis of die 
Abbasids, the Aghlabids strove to emulate the surroundings 
of their overlords in Baghdad. Concerning one of these emirs 
ruling from Kairouan, Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (r. 856-63), wc 
arc told diat 

They imported for him those precious tiles of faience for 
a reception room which he wished to construct, and [also] 
from Baghdad some teak beams for the purpose of fabri¬ 
cating lutes. He made of them the minbar destined for 
the Grand Mosque, They brought the mihrab from Iraq 
in the form of panels of marble; he constructed this mih¬ 
rab in the Grand Mosque of Kairouan and placed those 
tiles of faience on the facade of the mihrab A man from 
Baghdad made the tiles which he added to the first.^ 

The importation of both polychrome luster-painted riles, dcs- 
tmed to embellish die qibla wall of the Great Mosque of 
Kairouan, and a Baghdad ceramist, to train local Ifriqiyan pot¬ 
ters to help him complete die commission on location, was to 
inaugurate an important ceramic tradition in the Maghrib 
Prxxlucrion of these laster-palnted tile.s by native ceramists even¬ 
tually led to the manufacuu*e of luster-painted pottery such as 
cat. 53, in Malaga^ Spain, and ultimately culminated in the 
popular so-called Hispano-Moresque luster-painted ware pro¬ 
duced in Spain during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’^ 
Native Ifriqiyan artisans also imitated the Abbasid imports 
using dicir own tecliniques, an adaptation that soon resulted 
in the creation of inglazc polychrome painted ware that bears 
a very' close stylistic and iconographic resemblance to that sub¬ 
sequently made in al-Aiidalus during the Umayyad caliphate 
and found at Madinat al-Zahra^ and Elvira (cat. 52). 

Aghlabid Ifriqiya not only adopted, adapted, and passed 
along Abbasid manufacturing techniques to the western reaches 
of the Islamic world but also did the same with designs and 
motifs. The Umayyad and early Abbasid iconography employed 


724 and "^27, is seen here. Eastern Umayyad influence on the 
architectural decoration in al-Andalus is beautifully illustrated 
further by a comparison of the designs on the stucco lunette 
from Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi and a wiKxIcn panel from the 
Aqsa Mosque with the motif on the dado panel or dooriamb 
from Madinat al-Zahra' (cat. 32). 

Indebtedness to imperial Umavyad art extended not only to 
the names of palace complexes and the design and ornamen¬ 
tation of elements within these complexes but also to the dec- 
orativ'e art.s in general. A bronze incense burner from Cordoba 
(cat. 50) incorporates most of the charactenstic features asso¬ 
ciated with one ty'pc of incense burner manufactured in the 
eastern Umay^'ad realms, specifically a shallow cylindrical body 
on three feet with a domed fid bearing an arcade on its lower 
half.'" The sole major departure from imperial examples is the 
use of two small handles instead of either a single long hori¬ 
zontal handle or rings for suspension. 

The early centuries of Arab rule in Spain were contempo¬ 
rary with the rise of the Abbasid caliphate m the central Is¬ 
lamic lands, with its seat of government at Baghdad, officially 
called Madinat al-Salam, the City of Peace. Technically this 
dynasty ruled the Islamic world from the defeat of the 
Umayyads in 750 until the Mongols conquered Baghdad in 
1258. In fact, how'ever, their political might began to w'ane within 
a century^ of their ascent to pown; and by the end of their 
second century of nilc tltcy' were caliphs in name only. Yet 
Baghdad remained the culmral capital of the Islamic w'orld 
for five centuries. Provincial govemmenrs, including those that 
ow'ed their existence to the Abbasid cahphs but had long ago 
throwm off the Abbasid yoke and set up independent dynas¬ 
ties as W'ell as those that paid only lip service to the far-off 
central authority in Madinat al-Salara, continued to look to 
that city and the life it nurtured for artistic and ailtiiral direction. 

Such a phenomenon is not foreign to us at the close of the 
twentieth century. Fashions are set in various cultural capitals 
and trickle down through the society in w'hich they originated 
or, if particularly popular, are transported acro.ss continents. 
This diffusion often takc.s years, thus insuring the longevity of 
certain .stymies as well as the presence of international conventions. 

Umayy'ad Spain wa.s no exception to this familiar pattern. 
The influence exerted on life in al-Andalus bv the Abbasids, 
mo.st notably by the culture and institutions that cxolved in 
Baghdad, was very pronounced. Although the means by w'hich 
imperial Umayyad influence entered the Andalusian repertoire 
were obvious, that coming from Baghdad w as for the most 
part rather indirect. The majority of the artistic styles and cul¬ 
tural traditions prcv'alent under the Abbasids that w'ca* adopted 
or adapted by the Spanish Umaywads reached :il-Andalus via 
several of the empire’s provinces, the most important of these 
in the present context being Ifriqiya (present-day Tunisia), vdiich 
bctw'een 800 and 909 was ruled by the Aghlabid emirate, whose 
founder had been invested as governor by the legendary Abbasid 
caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809), 


T.cft: Fragmenrar)’ dish showing an archer. Inglazc-pnintcd earthen* 
waa* AI-Aiidalus, Blvira {Granada), second half loih- lirsl decade Jith 
ccntur>'; On site, Madinal a)-Zah^a^ Right: Fragmoncary' iilesln/>ving 
an archer. Ingla/e-painted earthenware. Ifriqiya, Sahr.i al-Man»uriyya, 
second half lorh-firsr decade itth century’. Mtiscc National dii Bardo. 

Photos: Marilyn Jenkins 




Milirab panel in the Great Mosque, Kairouan, Tunisia. Carv ed marble. 
Iraq or Ifriqiya, Kairouan, a.d. 862/65. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 


by the Aghlabids in the decoration of the Great Mosque of 
Kairouan was, in its turn, utilized to decorate palaces and 
mosques in al-Andalus. The ornamentation in the dome cham¬ 
ber in front of the mihrab in the Kairouan mosque, for exam¬ 
ple, bears very close comparison with the decoration on the 
marble panel from Madinat al-Zahra^ (cat. 32)," and the re¬ 
semblance between the design on one of the ajoure marble 
panels of Abu Ibrahim Ahmad^s mihrab in the Kairouan 
mosque and that on a window of the Great Mosque of Cordoba 
is striking. 

How did these influences move from one end of the Medi¬ 
terranean to the other? What linked Ifriqiya to al-Andalus at 
this time? 

By 827 the Aghlabids had made the Muslim fleet the most 
powerful in the Mediterranean, a position they took from the 
Byzantines and were to hold for the next one hundred and 
twenty-five years. In addition to the power of its fleet in the 
ninth and tenth centuries and the security Ifriqiya enjoyed be¬ 
cause of this, the geographical position of the country further 
contributed to its eflJorescence. Large ships that could sail 
nonstop from Spain to the Levant heavily loaded with passen¬ 
gers and their cargo were not in common use until the elev¬ 



Window' grille in rhe Great Mo.squc, Cordoba. Car\cd marble. 
Al-Andalus, Cordoba, a.d. 987/88. Photo: Frisch j966, pi. 12 


enth century; before that time Ifriqiya was an essential 
distribution center where the goods and products of India, 
Egypt, and Syria—not to mention the enterprising merchants 
themselves—were transshipped to the flourishing Islamic West. 
Artistic traditions, styles, and customs followed. In the words 
of Mar^ais, "laTunisie semble bien avoir parfois servi de rclais 
sur la route allant de Baghdad en Andalousie” (Tunisia cer¬ 
tainly seems to have sometimes acted as a relay on the route 
from Baghdad to Andalusia).*^ 

Direct Abbasid influence on the art and culture of al-Andalus 
entered the Iberian Peninsula during the Umayyad emirate in 
the person of the Iraqi singer and musician Abu^l-Hasan ibn 
Nafi^ known as Ziryab, who brought with him from Madinat 
al-Salam all the refinements of the capital. In the first half of 
the ninth century, this expatriate introduced the Andalusian 
aristocracy to the etiquette of Baghdad and to the way of life 
at the Abbasid court. This was a decisive moment in the his¬ 
tory of al-Andalus, one that added appreciably to the almost 
mythical notion of life in the eastern capital held by the 
Andalusians. In the following century the caliphs ^Abd al- 
Rahman III and his successor al-Hakam II tried by means of 
elaborate court ceremonies “to re-create the mythic court at 
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Madinat al-Salam” in yet another attempt by the Umayyad 
caliphs to emulate and rival the other caliphate in Baghdad.*^ 

Unequivocal evidence of Abbasid influence on the art of 
al-Andalus that, as with Ziryab, appears to have been direct is 
provided by a fragmentary silk textile (cat. 6o). Woven in Spain, 
probably in Almeria, the textile bears decorative motifs that 
incorporate an Arabic inscription in Kufic script that boldly 
states it was made in Baghdad! An early medieval fake? A knexk- 
ofT of the epitome in silk fabrics of the eleventh century? Un¬ 
fortunately, we shall never really know how' textiles such as this 
were perceived in medieval Spain, nor will we ever know their 
value. Nevertheless, their message is clear. 

The last Aghlabid ruler fled Ifriqiya in 909, bringing to an 
end his family’s independent emirate and leaving the way open 
for the establishment of the Fatimid dynasty. Midway through 
the sixty-year Ifriqiyan reign of this Shi^itc house, a Sanhajan 
Berber, Ziri ibn Manad, and his troops intervened to save the 
capital, Mahdia, from an imminent Kharijitc threat. When 
the Fatimids, forever indebted to Ziri, conquered Egypt, 
founded Cairo, and made it their capital in 97 h Ziri’s son, 
Buluggin, was designated as the Fatimid governor of Ifriqiya.*^ 

Once in Eg>T>t the Fatimids began paying less and less at¬ 
tention to the Maghrib, confident in Buluggin- An autono¬ 
mous Zirid dynasty in Ifriqiya soon became apparent. This 
Berber house attempted to imitate its overlords, a practice that 
Ziri himself had initiated long before his son became gover¬ 
nor by asking the Fatimid caliph al-Qa^im (r. 934-46) for arti¬ 
sans, materials, and an architea when he founded Ashir in 
present-day Algeria. 

The artistic and cultural influence of Ifriqiya on al-Andalus 
during the two hundred years of Fatimid and Zirid rule there, 
essentially the tenth and eleventh centuries, has not received 


the attention it deserv^cs. Yet the arts of Andalusia during the 
rise and zenith of the Umayyad caliphate and the subsequent 
century of domination by the mtduk al-tawa^if {the taifa pe¬ 
riod, or rule by the so-called party kings) cannot be folly un¬ 
derstood unless they are viewed through a lens with an angle 
wide enough to include the products of these two Ifriqiyan 
kingdoms. Like the imperial Umayyad—and unlike the 
Abbasid—influences on al-Andalus discussed earlier, all of those 
attributable to the Fatimids and Zirids were direa and imme¬ 
diate, reaching al-Andalus for the most part through trade or 
as a result of family connections. 

Numerous examples could be cited of the different types of 
influences that moved from the southern to the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean at this time; a few, however, will have to 
suffice. Among the contemporary, often effusive, accounts of 
the palaces and pavilions at Madinat al-Zahra’ outside Cordoba 
is one that describes the impressive Qasr al-Khilaf'a as having 
eight openings on each side of its principal hall, the marble 
and ebony arches of which were “encrusted with gold and 
precious stones.” Another author tells us that Qasr al-Khilafa’s 
“streaked marble columns were mounted in gold and inlaid 
with rubies and pearls.”*^ Although these reports have not been 
(and cannot be) confirmech architectural fragments of inlaid 
marble have in fact been found at Alamiriya, one of the earli¬ 
est residences of the verj^ powerful chamberlain of the Umayyad 
Hisham 11 , Ibn Abi Amir, and thus datable to the end of the 
tenth century^ These ffagmentan^ elements are inlaid with black 
stone (not with rubies or pearls!), an imusual technique that 
also appears on an earlier Fatimid frieze from Mahdia in Ifriqiya 
depicting an imbibing ruler being entertained by a flutist. 

The carv'cd decoration on the marble dado panel from To¬ 
ledo (cat. 35) invites very close comparison with that on any 



fragment ofa volute. C.an'cd and inlaid marble. 
AJ-Andalus, Alamiriya, end loth century. 
Musco Arqueologico Provincial, Cordoba. 
Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 



Relief showing a ruler and a flutist. Carv^cd and inlaid marble. Ifriqiya,. Mahdivva, loth centurv^ 
Muscc National du Bardo, Tunis. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 



Panel. Carved wood. Egypt, first half nth century^. 
Benaki Museum, Athens 




Fragmentary dish showing men dancing with large sticks. Glazed and 
luster-painted ceramic. Egypt, nth century. Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo 


Fragmentary dish showing a wrestling scene. Glazed and luster-painted 
ceramic. Egypt, iith century. Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo 
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Pair of earrings. Gold sheer, wire, and granulation. Al-Andalus, 12th 
century, Benaki Museum, Athens 


Pendant. Gold, cloisonne enamel, and turquoise; originally outlined 
with strung pearls and/or stones. Egypt, nth century^ The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, Bequest of Theodore M. Davis, 1915, jo.95.37 


Pair of earrings. Gold, pearls, and enamel. Crete, first half 10th century. 
National Archaeological Museum, Athens 


Detail of Jativa basin (cat. 37), showing (at right) men dancing with large sticks. Photo: Sheldan Collins 


number of wooden door panels carved in Egypt during the 
first half of the eleventh century. The Fatimid carved panel 
seen here is particularly close to the later Toledo panel, not 
only in terms of the general design and its layout but also in 
the detailing of the vegetal design itself. Other eleventh-century 
parallels can be noted in a comparison of scenes of wresders 
and men dancing with large sticks on two Egyptian luster- 
painted bowls with those depicted on the rectangular Andal¬ 


usian stone basin from Jativa (cat. 37). The iconography on 
this basin as well as its realistic figural style is highly unusual 
for medieval Spain, but its currency in Fatimid Egypt is well 
attested. 

The jewelers’ art in al-Andalus is also clearly indebted to the 
traditions of the Fatimids. The twelfth-century gold-and-enamel 
earrings from al-Andalus (cat. 55) betray a total dependence 
on earlier, eleventh-century Fatimid examples, whereas a twelfth- 







Stag. Bronze. Al-Andalus, second half loth century. Museo Arqueologico Provincial, Cordoba. Photo: Bruce White, The Photograph 
Studio, The Metropolitan Museum of Art ' ^ 







Quadruped. Cast bronze. Ifriqiya, Beni-Khalled, loth ccnrur\'. Muscc 
National du Bardo, Tunis. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 


century pair from the Benaki Museum seen here are gold ver¬ 
sions of a type manufactured in Crete during the tenth century 
before the Byzantine conquest of the island in 961 and thus 
while it was still under Arab domination. A pair of earrings in 
the National Archaeological Museum, Athens, are typical of 
this latter type, which incorporates cloisonnd plaques with Ar¬ 
abic inscriptions in Kufic script, triangular protrusions from 
the outer edge of each earring, and a semicircular profile. All 
of these characteristics, executed in a different technique, can 
be seen in the pair from al-Andalus in the Benaki Museum. 

The highly realistic style of figural decoration on an eleventh- 
century basin (cat. 57)5 a style not seen on the Iberian Pen¬ 
insula before that period, also has close ties to eleventh-century 
Fatimid art. Although one could cite numerous examples to 
support this contention, perhaps one of the best is a fragment 
of a carved wooden frieze, said to have originally decorated a 
convent in Cairo’s Coptic sector, depicting four scenes of ac¬ 
robats, including a figure dancing on a high dais or rope, an¬ 
other standing on his head, and another engaged in a balancing 
aa, all accompanied by musicians playing various instruments.'^ 

The examples of niello inlaid silver in this exhibition (cats. 
38a, 43,45-47), except for the Girona casket (cat. 38a), all bear 
similarities to niello inlaid objects manufactured under the aegis 
of the Fatimids in their simplicity of decoration, decorative 
motifs, and method of execution of both the object itself and 
its embellishment.'* 

A final example of the influence of Fatimid and Zirid art on 
that of al-Andalus during the tenth and eleventh centuries can 
be seen in bronze animal sculpture. The stag seen here and 
two other closely related animals'^ from al-Andalus all have an 



Griffin. Bronze. Ifriqiya or Eg\'pt, nth century. Museo de I’Opcra del 
Duomo, Pisa. Photo; Mario Carrieri 


Ifriqiyan precursor. This quadruped from Beni-Khalled shares 
with the stags from al-Andalus not only its stance but also the 
treatment of the eye and the manner in which the horns arc 
attached. The Ifriqiyan example, however, is undccorated ex¬ 
cept for its plaited collar from which a crescent hangs. Grow¬ 
ing out of a long tradition established during the Umayyad 
and Abbasid periods, the vogue for small and large bronze 
animal sculpture persisted in Egypt and the Maghrib at least 
until the end of the eleventh century. The most famous as well 
as the most beautiful example of this tradition of metal ani¬ 
mal sculpture in the western reaches of the Islamic world is 
undoubtedly the so-called Pisa griffin, the immediate precur¬ 
sor of which was the Beni-Khalled quadruped. Made under 
Fatimid aegis either in Ifriqiya or Egypt during the eleventh 
century, the Pisa griffin could very well have been part of the 
large booty taken by the Pisans after their successful invasion 
of the Zirid capital, Mahdia, in the summer of 1087."^° 

In 997 one of the Zirid emirs gave his uncle, Hammad ibn 
Buluggin, the governorship of Ashir and Msila in present-day 
Algeria, an appointment that not only soon led to the found¬ 
ing of the Hammadid dynasty in the central Maghrib but also 
caused the emir’s great-uncle, Zawi ibn Ziri, to revolt and 
subsequendy, in 1002, to flee to Spain with his sons, nephews. 
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Lion in the Partal Pool, Alhambra, Granada. Carved stone. Al-Andalus, 
nth century. Photo; Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 



Architectural element. Carved stone. Central Maghrib, nth century. 
Stephan Gazelle Musee, Algiers. Drawing: Golvin 1965, fig. 56.2 


and attendants. Once in al-Andalus, this Zirid and his rela¬ 
tives made themselves very useful to the Umayyads, and in 
return for their support the caliph Sulayman rewarded them 
with the entire administrative district of Elvira as a fief, which 
in 1012 they proclaimed an independent principality. Granada 
was the capital of this powerful and respected Zirid dynasty, 
which lasted until 1090. 

By the second decade of the eleventh century, the Zirids in 
the Maghrib were thus divided into three branches: one in 
Ifriqiya, ruling from Sabra al-Mansuriyya; one in the central 
Maghrib, ruling from Qal^at bani Hammad; and one in al- 
Andalus, ruling from Granada. 

During the reign of al-Nasr ibn ^Alannas (r. 1062-89) the 
Hammadid dynasty reached its apogee and eclipsed the Zirids 



Detail of basin at Qal’at bani Hammad, Central Maghrib, iith century. 

Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 
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Foot oFa vessel. Cast bronze. Central Feet of a vessel or vessels. Cast bronze. AJ-Andalus, Elvira (Granada), nth centurv’. 

Maghrib, Qaf at bani Hammad, Museo Arqueologico Provincial, Granada. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 

rrth century. Musce des Arts Dccoratifs, 

Paris. Photo: Marilyn Jenkins 


in Ifriqiya. It was also during this reign that many of the in¬ 
habitants of Ifriqiya, especially those of Kairouan, emigrated 
to al-Qal^’a to escape from the devastation of the Arab hordes. 
This caused an unexpected surge of prosperity as well as a 
population increase in the mountain city. Scholars, students, 
artisans, and merchants came from far and wide because of 
the great opportunities the city offered to those who culti¬ 
vated the sciences and the arts in addition to those involved in 
commerce. The eleventh-century geographer al-Bakri tells us 
that caravans from Iraq, the Hejaz, Egypt, Syria, and all parts 
of the Maghrib were attracted to this city.^* 

The architectural decoration executed under the Hammadids 
in the central Maghrib appears to have influenced that adorn¬ 
ing Zirid constructions in al-Andalus. Considered the wealth¬ 
iest of all the muluk al-tawaHfi the Zirids in Granada were 
responsible for what are perhaps the most famous extant Zirid 
decorative elements in Andalusia, the twelve lions that now 
lend their name to the Patio de los Leones in the Alhambra 
and those at the edge of the Partal Pool in the same palace 
complex. These felines must originally have formed part of 
the decoration of a palace similar to that built by one of the 
Hammadid rulers, al-Mansur (r. 1088-1105), in his coastal cap¬ 
ital of Bougie, In two different poems written by ^Abd al- 
Jabbar ibn Hamdis (d. 1135) this unnamed palace is described 
as having interior courts of marble which seem to be carpeted 
with crystal and faced with the shining white of camphor; its 
grounds seem to be strewn with fine pearls and to exhale the 


perfume of musk and amber. It is also described as having a 
pool bordered by marble crouching lions with water stream¬ 
ing from their mouths back into the basin, and gold and silver 
trees whose branches projected water, as did birds perched in 
the trees.“ 

The anonymous author of Al-Istibsar^ a geographico- 
historical work of about the second half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, states that the building undertaken at Bou^e was the 
work of masters from al-QalX ^ statement with which Idris 
agrees.^ It may thus be safe to assume that the Bougie lions 
were similar'm style to those now in the Alhambra, as the style 
of drawing, especially in the head area of the Granada ani¬ 
mals, shares close similarities with a stone architectural ele¬ 
ment in the form of a quadruped from Qal^at bani Hammad. 

The important role played by large basins of water in the 
architecture of both the eastern and western Umayyad caliph¬ 
ates and the Uma)yad emirate as well as Aghlabid Ifriqiya has 
been discussed earlier. This vogue continued in Fatimid and 
Zirid Ifriqiya and in the Hammadid capitals."^ The enduring 
popularity of smaller basins further attests to the influences 
moving between the northern and southern shores of the Med¬ 
iterranean during the period under discussion. The cartouche- 
shaped basin still at al-Qal^a incorporates, centered on each of 
its four sides, a lion that sends a stream of water through an 
opening in its mouth into the base of the receptacle. 

Additional parallels between objects made during the taifa 
period in al-Andalus and those made under the aegis of the 
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Hammadids in the central Maghrib can be found. One can, 
for example, compare the bronze zoomorphic vessel feet found 
at al-Qal^a with those found in Elvira and with the later so- 
called Monz6n lion.^^ 

Ceramic production in al-Andalus during the taifa and the 
subsequent Almoravid periods also reflects a strong and direct 
Hammadid influence. The technique of luster-painting on pot¬ 
tery has been shown to have passed from al-Qal^a to Bougie 
and from there to Malaga.^ Elsewhere I have suggested that 
the black-painted and incised earthenware objects made in Zirid 
Bougie inspired similar products in Andalusia; in fact, one is 
tempted to consider such ware found in Spain as ‘‘imitation 
luster.”"" 

Within al-Andalus, a number of concentrated forces 
interacted to effect the formation and influence the develop¬ 
ment of Islamic art in the peninsula during the four and a half 
centuries of Muslim rule discussed here. The culture in 
Andalusia at this time was far from being, as many have long 
assumed, basically an imperial Umayyad one transplanted to 
Spain, with the taifa and Almoravid contributions minimal if 
not nonexistent. On the contrary, the culture of al-Andalus 
was very much a part of the coherent art-historical and politi¬ 
cal picture presented by the Maghrib during these four hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. 


NOTES 

1, Goitcin (1967, p. 4 i) says that the tenn al-Mt^hreb was used, durir^ the 
period in question, to mean all of North Africa west of Egypt, including 
Muslim Sicily, with Spain forming a subsection. 

2. Allan 1986, p. 16. 

5. Jenkins 1975; Jenkins 1978; Jenkins 1983; Jenkins 1988a. 

4. Sourdel-Thominc and Spuler 1973, color pi. viii. 

5. Ibid., color pi. v and fig. 24. 

6 . Hamilton 1959, general plan inside back cover. This concept of a palatial 
building overlooking a pool was also to be seen in Tunisia, in the A^abid 
royal residential city of Raqqada founded in 876 in the suburbs of Kairouan. 
Qasr al-Bahr, built between 905 and 909, consisted of a basin called al- 
Bahr (sea) capable of holding 60,040 cubic meters of water and, on the 
basin’s shortest side, a palace of four stories called al-Arus (the bride). At 
a dme when the dinar was equal to 4.25 grams of gold, this structure cost 
232,000 dinars. The history of the Mediterranean area during the early 
centuries of Islam would support a hypothesis that Qasr al-Khilafa in 


al-Andalus could have been inspired by cither the Umayyad or the Aghlabid 
model or both. 

7. Allan 1986, p. 27, fig. 19. 

8. Mar^ais 1928, p. 10. 

9. Jenkins 1980, pp. 335-42. 

10. Jenkins 1975, pp. 91-107. 

11. Crcswell 1932-40, pi, 85a-b, 

12. Mar^ais 1936, p. 107. During the ninth and tenth centuries Ifriqiya was, in 
fact, the economic hub of the Mediterranean. The Geniza (literally a 
repository of discarded writings) documents, which are such an impor¬ 
tant source of information for this period, strongly support this rubric, as 
do contemporary authors. The geographer al-ldrisi (1968, p, 126), speak¬ 
ing of Mahdia, says ships brought merchandise there in quantity and for 
great sums as customers were sure to be found, and the geographer Ibn 
Hawqal (1842, p. 173) confirms that its markets were full of merchants 
who were constandy arriving there. 

13. Holod in New York is^2a, pp. 42-44, for a more detailed description of 
the many innovations introduced into al-Andalus by Ziryab, and p. 45- 

14. It has been suggested that perhaps these textiles were woven in Spain on 
looms that were imported tom die Abbasid capital. This author does not 
agree with this suggesdon on epigraphic grounds. The peculiarity found 
on both of these textiles in the spelling of the demonstradve particle 
hadha is seen only in western Islamic lands. If the looms were imported, 
the particle would have been spelled in the classical way (Day 1954, pp. 

191-94). 

15. Buluggin took over the later of the two capital cities established in Ifriqiya 
by the Fatimids, Sabra al-Mansuria, which remained the Zirid capital 
until 1057, when they abandoned the city for Mahdia, which in turn re¬ 
mained the Zirid capital until 1148 when it was captured by the Normans. 
It was Buluggin ibn Ziri who also held Fez for his overlords until it was 
taken by the Andalusian Umayyads in 985 during the reign of Hisham II 
(r. 965-1013). Buluggin took the opportunity in 980 to order a minbar for 
the mosque of the Andalusians in the city. New York 1992a, pp. 249-51. 

16. Al-Maqqari in Castcjdn 1961-62, p. i26, and al-Nuwayri 1917-19, p- 55- 

17. Ettinghausen 1956, p. 269, fig. 7a—b, 

18. Jerusalem 1987, no. 281, color pi. 10. 

19. New York 1992a, pp. 210-11, and Scerrato 1966^ pp. 71-73, fig. 30, 

20. Jenkins 15)78. 

21. Al-Bakri 1913, p. 105. 

22. Bercher 1922, pp. 53-54. 

23. Fagnan 1900, p. 32; Idris 15)62, p. 501, 

24. Fatimid Sabra al-Mansuriyya incorporated a building called Qasr al-Bahr 
(a name subsequently given to a Fatimid palace in Cairo and one we have 
already met at Raqqada). This structure was eulogized by the Ifriqiyan 
Fatimid poet ^Ali ibn al-Iyadi. Provided with a hydraulic pleasure installa¬ 
tion (fountains, pools, and the like), it contained a cupolated pavilion in 
the middle of a garden with colonnades of green columns. The pavilion 
was on the edge of a pool in the middle of which was a kiosk modeled on 
the Sassanian palace called al-Khawamaq. 

We arc told that in its turn QaPat bani Hammad had a Dar al-Bahr that 
was used for nautical games. This had at its center a vast basin that re¬ 
quired a considerable amount of water, which had to be brought tom afar, 

25. (^mez-Moreno 1951, fig. 3S>7a,b, n. 19. 

26. Jenkins 1980, pp. 335-42. 
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CApitAl 

ArMusta, (dated a.h. ^62) 

Catved marble 
H.isin. (3Scm) 

Dar al’Athar al-lslamiyyah, Kuwait City, Kuwait; al- 
Sabah Collection (LNSzs) 

This capital was probably commissioned for a 
structure in Madinat al-Zahra\ the city 
founded in 936 by ^Abd al-Rahman III al- 
Nasir (r. 912-61) about three miles (five kilo¬ 
meters) northwest of Cordoba. Named for 
his favorite, Zahra^ (bright one, splendid 
one), it was intended as a place of recreation 
but became an administrative and commer¬ 
cial center once the cahph had installed him¬ 
self there. According to the Arab biographer 
Ibn Khallikan (1211—1282), this royal residen¬ 
tial city contained 4,300 columns. The great 
eleventh-century Spanish historian Ibn 
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Hayyan, whose ultimate source is given as 
the son of one of ^Abd al-Rahman’s archi¬ 
tects, said that 1,013 of these were imported 
from Ifnqiya, 19 Irom France, 140 from the 
Byzantine emperor, and the rest from Spain 
itself (Ibn Hayyan’s remarks arc taken from a 
seventeenth-century account by the historian 
Maqqari). 

Not only did ^Abd al-Rahman III under¬ 
take construction here, but his son al-Hakam 
II (r. 961-76) did also. The latter is men¬ 
tioned in the Arabic inscription in Kufic 
script on this capital. The inscription reads: 

^>11 /^l xs. ^ 

Jp / ^ (l-^) ‘J'l’' 

j ^3 * 1 ^^^ I ^ I ^ 1 ( 3 -^ cS *4 

.1^ [?} ^ J.P 

In the name of God. Blessing from God,/ 
general well-being, everlasting glory/and un¬ 


interrupted joy to the imam Abd Allah/ 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir billah. Commander/ 
of the Faithful, may God prolong his reign. 
From among that which he/ordered to be 
made and which was completed with the help 
of God/[under the direction] of Sadiq[?], 
officer and secretary, in/the year three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-two./Work of Falih[ ?], the 
Captive[?], his ser\^ant. 

The decoration of this particularly fine 
capital reflects B)^antine rather than classical 
models. So deeply carved as to seem filigreclike, 
the surface of this architectural element takes 
on an almost veiled appearance. Which of the 
thousands of columns adorning the city that 
has been called the Umawad Versailles was so 
exquisitely crowned? 

MJ 

LITERATURE : Jcnidns 1983, p. 44; Gtneva 1985,pp. 
340-41; Baltimore 1990, no. 23; New York 1992a, no. 39, 
p. 247. 
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capital with fouu 
musicians 

Cordoba (Cordoba), second half cf loth century 
White marble 
H, 10 in. (zs.scm) 

MuseoArqueolo^ico Provincial de Cordoba (d! 133) 

This piece is unique among capitals in the 
Spanish Islamic tradition.* On each of its 
four faces, between large corner volutes, a 
musician in high relief has been incorporated 
into the three-tiered ornamental foliage. The 
figures stand barefoot on the bottom ring of 
leaves; their now-missing^ heads had been 
placed in front of the boss of the abacus. 

On the basis of its well-defined acanthus 
leaves, the capital can be dated to the late 
960s or 970s. The carving of the foliage and 
figures is unequal in quality. Whereas the 
stonecuttcr^s highly developed technique and 
skill in elaborating the Corinthian capital 
attest to his familiarity with the form, the 
figures are comparatively crude, as though he 
had no experience at such work. 

The leaf tips provide both sculptural ac¬ 
cents and horizontal order in the network of 
foliage. The leaves’ central ribs are not simple 
verticals or variations of the same perforated 
for decorative effect. Instead they divide into 
two outward-curving veins that come together 
again only at the tip. Narrow leaf spikes 
project outward in opposing directions, pro¬ 
ducing overlappings into w hich smaller forms 
have been incorporated. The stonecutter 
has thus taken a new step toward the two- 
dimensional treatment of a three-dimensional 
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classical architectural element, abandoning an 
important aspect of the capitals of Madinat 
a]-Zahra% for example. ’ 

The foliage serves as an elegant frame for 
the musician figures, and there are additional 
wreaths of leaves around their heads. Two of 
the musicians arc lute players, a third plays 
the kantan^ and the fourth is presumably 
cither a flutist or a singer holding his hands 
in front of his body. This last figure wears a 
calf-length tunic, while the others are dressed 
in belted baggv' trousers. The folds of their 
drapery appear as parallel ridges. This is 
evidently a band playing a familiar combina¬ 
tion of instruments, so that the capital would 
have evoked the idea of a particular sound. 
The work dates from a period when Cordoba 
was the musical capital of the Islamic world.*^ 
For models for the musician figures, one 
would have to look to the minor arts or 
painting. Since the early Umayyad period, 
motifs derived from court entertainments 
had been employed in the adornment of 
caliphal palace rooms, and they were com¬ 
mon on the ivory boxes from Madinat 
al-Zah^a^^ 

The close connection between architectural 
ornament and jewelry^ in al-Andalus that be¬ 
comes evident through this capital is also 
frequently encountered in Asturian and 
Mozarabic art feat. 66). From this later pe¬ 
riod, the wall paintings in the church of San 
Miguel de Lino depict a lute player who in 
that Christian context would belong to the 
heavenly sphere. This caliphal capital, by 


contrast, doubtless comes from a secular pal¬ 
ace in which musical entertainments actually 
took place. sn-h 

1. Firsr published by J. D. Dodds in New York 1992a, 
p. 248, no. 40. 

2. See ibid.; the defacing presumably took place in die 
AJmoravid period. 

3. Ibid., pp. 244-47, nos. 37-39: the integrity of the leaf 
is still recognizable in these capitals dating between 
964 and 976. For the subsequent “decadent'' phase of 
capital production under al-Hakam II, .sec Marinetto 
1986, pp. 79ff- 

4. The kaman is related to the European violin and is 
played with a bow. A vciv' valuable sourcebook on the 
instruments and history' of Arabic music in Spain is 
Salvador^Daniel i9rs; see especially pp. 119-22,168-86, 
and 229-41 .1 am grateful to Klaus Brisch for this 
reference. 

5. It is risky to attempt to establish a connection to 
antique hgural capitals, to Byzantine mask or animaf 
protoma capitals, or even to the Cordoban Visigothic 
evangelist capital (cat. 8). The juxtaposition of courdy 
scenes and foliage is very’ common in contemporary' 
ivory' work from Madinat al-Zahra', for example the 
pyxis in New York 1992a, no. 3, ill. p. 197 (dated 968). 
The lute player on that work also points his feet 
straight ahead in violation of the oriental convention 
of showing the feet of standing figures in profile. 
Portrayals of musical performances including instru- 
rncntalists and female dancers appear in decorative 
u'aJl painting cycles in the eastern Umayy'ad and 
Abbasid traditions, in the palace of Qasr al-Hayr 
al-Gharbi, for example (floor painting with lute players 
and flutists, second quarter of the eighth century); 
the complex of Qusayr 'Amra (vault frescoes with lute 
players and flutists, second quarter of the eighth 
century); and the palace of Jausaq aJ-Khaqani in 
Samarra (wall paintings with female dancers, 836 and 
839). For illustrations, see Sourdel-Thomine and Spulcr 
* 973 i pis. XIII, XXIII; Almagro ct al. 1975, pis. vi, xxvi, 
XLII. 

LITERATURE; New York 1992a,p.248, no. 40. 


panel 

Andalusia, 9^-76 
Carved marble 
41X19V4 in, (j04XSocm) 

MuseoArqueol^icoProvincialdc Cordoba (4S7) 

The important role played by imperial 
Umayyad artistic styles and traditions in the 
formation of Islamic art in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula cannot be sufficiently stressed. This mar¬ 
ble panel, which most probably graced a 
dado or doorjamb at Madinat al-Zah^a^ is an 
excellent example of the strong dependence 
of the art of al-Andalus on the earlier prod¬ 
ucts of Greater Syria. 

The rectangular field of the panel is filled 
widi a palmette tree, carv'cd in high relief, 
with its trunk positioned axially and giving 
rise to symmetrically arranged pairs of 
branches, each scrolling to enclose a single 
palmette. Each of the five pairs of leaves is 
different from the rest, and die manner in 
which the second pair from the top is de¬ 
picted bears very close comparison with the 
treatment of the palmettes on the casket of 
Hisham II, datable to 976 (cat. .38a). A guil- 
lochc defines the field, and a border of small. 
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interconnected palmettes frames the panel on 
three sides. 

This tree of life decoration, which had its 
origin in the late classical candelabra tree, is 
highly reminiscent of the depictions of the 
same motif on a number of stucco window 
grilles from the desert palace of Qasr al-Hayr 
al-Gharbi, built between 724 and 727 north¬ 
east of Damascus for the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham, and on several wooden soffits carved 
about 715 for the Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem 
(sec page 74). The motif can also be found 
on stone niche heads at the desert palace of 
Kliirbat al-Mafjar, built for al-Walid II be¬ 
tween 739 and 743 not far from Jericho. 

Because Madinat al-Zahra^ was originally 
founded as a place of recreation not unlike 
the two palaces mentioned above, it is not 
surprising that the Spanish Umayyad caliphs 
would also attempt to emulate the ornamen¬ 
tation of their ancestors’ residences. The 
tree of life motif proved to be a particularly 
popular one in al-Andalus, especially for ar¬ 
chitectural decoration; and its variations are 
legion. One later modulation is seen on the 
marble panel found in Toledo (cat. 35), where 
the relief is considerably lower, the trunk of 
the tree is less obvious, and the branches are 
almost unrecognizable. Extant canon tables 
and manuscript illustrations attest that this 
design was also adapted for use in contempo¬ 
rary Christian contexts in the peninsula. 

MJ 

LiTERATU RE : Gomcz-Morcno 1951, p. 1S4, fig* 244c; 
Santos 1951^ p. 91, pi-18; Sourdel-Thonune and Spuler 
1973, p- i02, no. 96; London 1976, no. 486, p. 305; New 
York 1992a, no, 35, p. 242. 
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window QRille 

Andalusia, 980-90 

Carved marble 

60 '/i X jSVs in. (iS3x 98. r cm) 

MuseoArqueold^fico Provimial de Cordoba (3.4S8) 

The iconographic repertoire of Islamic artists 
throughout the centuries emanated from the 
use of four basic design elements: vegetal 
forms, calligraphy, figural designs, and geo¬ 
metric patterns. The last element was adopted 
from the late Greco-Roman tradition in foe 
early Islamic period, and from the beginning 
these patterns were adapted and developed, 
becoming vehicles for great diversity and 
ingenuity in the hands of the Muslim artists. 


In fact, no other culture used geometric 
repeat patterns in such inventive and imagi¬ 
native ways. Perhaps the Islamic concept of 
God contributed to the universal popularity 
(from the seventh century until the present 
and from Spain to the borders of China) of 
this characteristic feature of Islamic art. Like 
the Divine Being, these geometric repeat 
patterns are infinite—that is, they have no 
beginning and no end. 

This exquisitely carved marble window 
grille from an unknown Andalusian building, 
most probably in Cordoba or its immediate 


vicinity,' is the inheritor of what appears to 
have been a very popular vogue under the 
Umayyads in Greater Syria for stone or stucco 
window grilles. In fact, the by now well 
known route—from the imperial Umayyad 
realms to al-Andalus—that so many of the 
decorative motifs and traditions discussed 
here have taken may have been traveled by 
this architectural device as well. For example, 
in Jerusalem, the western entrance of the 
Dome of the Rock (691) is still graced with 
its original ajoure stone tympanum; six beau¬ 
tifully carved stone window grilles of the 
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period of al-Walid I arc to be found in the 
Great Mosque of Damascus (706); and carved 
stucco window grilles abound at the desert 
palaces of Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (724-27) 
and Khirbat al-Mafjar (739-43)* The vogue 
for grilles spread very rapidly to the western 
regions of the Islamic world, namely to 
Kairouan under the Aghlabids, G 3 rdoba under 
the Umayyads, and Cairo under the Fatimids. 
Their appeal reflected not only their attrac¬ 
tiveness but their functional qualities as well; 
in the hot Mediterranean climate, they main¬ 
tained privacy while permitting visibility from 
indoors, and they provided ventilation while 
inhibiting insects. M j 

1. Brisch 1966, pp. 10-12 and pi. 7, for a smaller but 
otherwise identical grille. 

LITERATURE: Brisch 1966, pi. 43; New York 1992a, 
no. 42b, pp. 252-54. 
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Basin op king Ba6is 

Andalusia, 1038-73 
Marble 

24X34-^A Xi6‘/s in. (61x88x41 cm) 

MuseoNacional deArte Hispano-Musulmdn, Granada 
(243) 

The basin of King Badis is one of a group of 
important rectangular water fonts made for 
palatial gardens of the caliphal and taifa 
periods. Like the caliphal fonts now in Marra¬ 
kech' and the Museo Arqueologico Nacional 
in Madrid,"^ this example from the taifa pe¬ 
riod is almost entirely covered with carving, 
except for a strip of unadorned stone on each 
short side, where the water source and overflow 
were located. Unlike a series of shallow fonts 
from the same period whose function was 
exclusively decorative, these deep basins were 
almost surely intended as reservoirs for water 


either for domestic use or for ablutions in a 
religious context. 

The font's imposing white marble reliefs, 
however, suggest meanings beyond such func¬ 
tions. Each long side features a bold and 
aggressive relief of four pairs of lions attack¬ 
ing antelopes, two pairs on either side of a 
small and rather cramped tree of life. On one 
of the long sides, the feet of the antelopes 
and lions rest on pairs of hounds and hares 
frozen in the moment of capture, each hare 
turning to confront the hound, which has 
caught hold of its tail. A relief on one short 
side presents the same iconographical for¬ 
mula found in the Marrakech basin: an eagle 
grasping an antelope in its talons while har¬ 
boring other animals—in this case, lions and 
rabbits—within its wings. The reworked 
inscription tells us that this work is a direct 
copy of a caliphal basin, though no other 
with such a rich and lively figural composi¬ 
tion survives. 
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Images of lions assailing antelopes had 
been statements of power and hegemony 
since the earliest arts of Mesopotamia, and 
significant Islamic examples abound from the 
Umayyad period on. The mosaic from the 
bath at Khirbat al-Mafjar (739-44) is one 
early example. Here this repeated image not 
only states Badis’s right to rule but also 
associates him with the great Umayyad sov^ 
ereigns of both al-Andaius and the Fertile 
Crescent.^ Head of the Zirid kingdom of 
Granada, Badis (1038-1073), like many of the 
taifa kings, expressed in his patronage the de¬ 
sire to identify his rule with the Spanish 
Umayyad court at a time when most of the 
peninsula was consolidated into one brilliant 
Islamic state and perhaps to identify it with 
the original Umayyad caliphate, which had 
once led the entire community of Islam. 

Reliefs of hares being pursued by dogs 
suggest the hunt and are associated with land 
ownership, a topic of some importance to 
the taifa kings."^ All of these predatory themes 
provide links to a possible function for the 
basin, since hydraulic systems in caliphal and 
taifa palaces have been shown by D. Fairchild 
Ruggles to carry implications of agricultural 
wealth and hegemony as well.^ 

The Nasrid king Muhammad V refashioned 
Badis’s original inscription in 1305. The text 
not only names the font’s patron but clearly 
designates itself a copy of an earlier basin. 
Such open admiration for the caliphal work 
lends to this appropriation of brutally hege¬ 
monic imagery a tone of nostalgia reminis¬ 
cent of much taifa art and poetry. 

JDD 


1. See New York 1992a, p. 255. 

2. Gomez-Moreno 1951, pp. 181-88. 

H. lam indebted to Professor Juan Zozaya for this 
observation. 

4. See Catalogue 103. 

5. Sec New York 1992a, pp. 163-71,261—63. 

literature: Gomez-Moreno 1951,pp. 181-88. 
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panel 

Andalusia, mid-nth century 
Marble 

X i 9‘A in. (146X 49 cm) 

Museo de Sa?ita Cruz, Toledo (400) 

The entire surface of this dado panel (which 
must have once graced a building of the taifa 
period in Toledo) is covered with a so-called 
tree of life decoration. The stem of the tree 
forms the central axis of the design and gives 
rise to six symmetrically arranged and verti- 
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cally interlaced pairs of leaf scrolls, each of 
which terminates in a highly stylized single or 
triple palmette. From the top of the stem 
grows a large, lyre-shaped, split palmette; to 
the right and left is a bird perched on the 
uppermost pair of leaf scrolls and facing the 
panel’s outer edge. The relief is bordered at 
the top and bottom with horizontally ori¬ 
ented vegetal scrolls. 

The closest parallels for this decoration are 
to be found on wooden door panels executed 
in Fatimid Egypt during the middle of the 
eleventh century (see p. 78). All of the ele¬ 
ments of the design on the Andalusian relief 
are to be found on such Cairene panels, which 
have survived in considerable numbers. That 
the Egyptian vogue for this design crossed 
religious lines is demonstrated by the incorpor¬ 
ation of doors so decorated in both Islamic 
and Christian contexts. During the taifa 
period and later, trade kept the petty kings and 
Berber dynasts in al-Andalus in close contaa 
with the Fatimids in Egypt. It is possible that 
this iconography entered the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula in such a manner during the Fatimid 
period. However, because the motif itself 
(the late classical candelabra tree) was part of 
the late antique heritage of early Islamic art 
as created in the Mediterranean basin, a 
precise answer to the route this design took 
to Spain and the time of its arrival and 
incorporation into the iconographic reper¬ 
toire there remains elusive. It could have 
passed into the pattern books of the artisans 
of Toledo directly from Greater Syria, just 
as easily as from Greater Syria via Madinat 
al-Zahra^ (cat. 32) or from Baghdad via 
North Africa. mj 

literature: Prieto y Vives 1926,pp.51-55; Gomez- 
Moreno 1951, P- 216, fig. 272; Sourdcl-Thomine and 
SpuJer 1973, p. 256, no. 183; London 1976, no. 490, p. 307; 
New York 1992a, no. 48, p. 260. 
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capital an6 Base 
of enQaQe6 column 

ToUdo(?), mid-iith century 
Carved marble 

Capital: h. in, (32,8 cm); base: h. 7*/i in. (19 cm) 
Museo Taller del Moroy Toledo (i.270y 1.241) 

The architecture and decorative arts created 
for the early Muslim rulers and members of 
their court were dependent upon the build¬ 
ing styles, architectural decoration, decora¬ 
tive techniques, types and shapes of objects, 
and the iconography already prevailing within 
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the cultures of those areas conquered by the 
Arabs. Since the late Greco-Roman traction 
was prevalent on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean when the Umayyad Dynasty (661—750), 
with its capital in Damascus, was founded, 
the first Muslim dynasty adopted and subse¬ 
quently adapted the culture of late antiquity^. 
Later many of the artistic traditions current 
in the Levant under the Umayyads were 
brought to die Iberian Peninsula during the 
Spanish Umayyad emirate and caliphate. Tliere 
those traditions blended with and grc‘atly 
reinforced the traces of the Roman artistic 
tradition still to be found in Spain when the 
Arabs crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in the 
early eighth century. 

A beautiful Andalusian example of the 
Islamic adoption and subsequent adaptation 
of the late Greco-Roman tradition—albeit 
seen through a Byzantine filter—is the Co¬ 
rinthian capital dated a.h. 362 (a.d. 972—73) 
that was discussed above (cat. 30). By the 
middle of the following century, under the 
taifa kingdoms, the adaptation process had 
progressed even further—a fact to which the 
capital and base seen here attest. While all of 
the essential charaacristics of the earlier capi¬ 
tal are found on the later one, a number of 
changes have taken place. 

The filigreelike quality of the overall vege¬ 
tal decoration on al-Hakam"s capital has here 
become geometric and .somewhat flattened. 
This tendenq^ toward stylization has been 
carried to an extreme in the depiction of the 
acanthus leaves, which appc'ar as if applied to 
the design rather than emanating from it. 
Finally, the proportions of the capital have 
begun to change. The elongation characteris¬ 
tic of the capital’s elements was to continue 


throughout the taifa period and become 
more pronounced as the century progressed. 
The vegetal decoration on the base has also 
become more abstract, and the profile has 
become angulated. 

The Arabic inscription in Kufic script 
on the abacus of ^e capital reads: 

^^ (Glory 
belongs to God./Sovereignty^ belongs 
to God./Glory belongs to God./Praise be¬ 
longs to God/). Incised on both the lower 
section of the capital and on the base and 
repeated four times is: it ^Uil (Sovereignty' 
belongs to God). 

MJ 

LITERATURE: Prictoy Vivcs 1926, pp. 5 i-' 55 ;Ckimcz- 
Moreno 1951, p. 214; Pavon 1975, pp- 99-100; London 
1976, no. 493, p. 308; Rcvuclta 1979, p. 74; Brisch 1979-81> 
pp. 156-58; Valero 1987, pp. 90-91; York 1992a, no. 
47, p- 259; New York 1992b, no. 54, p. 215. 
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Basin 

Andalusia, iith century 
Carved marble 

i6*A X 66^/fX26^$ in. (41.9x169.9x67cm) 

Museo delAlmudin, Jdtim (A2 s) 

Unlike the high reaangular marble basins 
that have been found at various sites in al- 
Andalus and Morocco (cat. 34), whose origi¬ 
nal use has yet to be satisfactorily explained, 
basins with considerably lower sides most 
probably functioned as fountains. While the 
higher basins occur in one form only, the 


extant Maghribi examples with lower sides 
exhibit a number of different shapes, and 
their ornamentation is considerably more 
varied. In addition to the rectangular variety' 
seen here, square, round, and lobed basins 
are known as well as basins in the form of a 
cartouche (see p. 82), Their decoration 
includes vegetal, geometric, calligraphic, and 
figural designs. However, the basin from 
Jdtiva is the only one known to this author 
that bears human representations.' 

Not only is this the sole basin decorated 
with human figures, but its figural sty'le is 
highly unusual for medieval Spain, as is some 
of its iconography. In fact, the realism con¬ 
veyed in several of the vignettes to be seen in 
the decorative band completely encircling 
this basin as well as certain of the motifs 
themselves has closer parallels in Fatimid 
Egypt than in the Iberian Peninsula under 
the Umay\'ads or during the taifa period. 

One of these vignettes depicts three men 
caring and drinking beneath a fruit tree while 
being entertained by two musicians at the 
right and served by an attendant at the left. 
The reclining drinker leans against a bolster 
and supports himself on his right elbow; die 
second figure in repose, also resting against a 
pillow, eats a fruit from the tree. Although 
the iconography seen here is not uncommon 
in medieval Spain, the realistic handling of it 
is what sets this scene apart from similar 
depictions on contemporary ivoty' boxes. 
Highly informal poses have been substituted 
for the more usual hieratic representations. 

The scenes of men dancing with large 
sticks or wrestling, while otherwise unknown 
in al-Andalus, can be seen on two Fatimid 
luster-painted dishes made in Cairo during 
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the eleventh century and now in the Islamic 
Museum, Cairo (sec p, 78).^ Another of the 
realistic vignettes on this basin, that of fi\^ 
men, vsomc of whom lead quadrupeds and 
others who carry fowl or a basket of fruit 
or vegetables, can also be found in Fatimid 
Egypt, particularly on objects of wood 
and ivory. 

This basin appears to be unique among 
extant Spanish Umayj'ad and taifa objects, 
introducing to the Andalusian repertoire a 
realistic figural style not seen in the peninsula 
before. Therefore, more important than ex¬ 
plaining the iconography chosen to decorate 
this basin is the need to determine the impe¬ 
tus behind die newfound Andalusian inter¬ 
est in realism exemplified by some of its 
vignettes. 

As has been mentioned, the influence of 
Fatimid and Abbasid art on that of al-Andalas 
was strong. Perhaps this new interest in real¬ 
ism in eleventh-century Spain also had spread 
westward from Egypt and Iraq. Not only do 
extant Fatimid objects attest to this fashion, 
but so docs literature of the period. Maqrizi 
(d. 1442) relates the following story in his 
Khitat: 

Yazuri (the chief minister of the [Fatimid] 
Caliph al-Mustansir [1036-1094]) in\'ited Ibn 
^Aziz from Iraq and excited his evil passions, 
for (the wazir) had sent for him to contend 
with al-Qasir, because al-Qasir demanded 
extravagant w'ages and had an exaggerated 
opinion of his own work.., Now Yazuri had 
introduced al-Qasir and Ibn ^Aziz into his 
assembly. Then Ibn *Aziz said, “I will paint a 
figure in such a way that when the spectator 
sees it, he will think diat it is coming out of 
the wall!” Whereupon al-Qasir said, ‘‘But I 
will paint it in such a way that when the 
spectator looks at it, he will think that it is 
going into the wall!” Then (everyone pres¬ 
ent) cried out: “I'his is more amazing (than 
the proposal of Ibn ‘Aziz)!”Then Yazuri 
bade them make what they had promised to 
do: so they each designed a picture of a 
dancing-girl, in niches also painted, opposite 
one another—the one looking as though she 
were going into the waif and the other as 
though she were coming out. Al-Qasir painted 
a dancing-girl in a white dress in a niche 
colored black, as though she were going into 
the painted niche, and Ibn ‘Aziz painted a 
dancing-girl in a red dress in a niche that was 
colored yellow, as though she were coming 
out of the niche. And Yazuri expressed his 
approval of this and bestowed robes of honor 
on both of them and gave them much gold.^ 

MJ 

I. Not enough survives of the two fragments illustrated 

in G 6 mez-Morcno 1951 (p. 275, fig- 238) aiwl called 

“trozo de pila” to state unequivocally that they formed 

parts of basins. 


z. Inv. nos. 14516 and 9689. 

3. Ettinghausen 1956, pp. 267-68. 

LITERATURE : Sarthou 1947, pp. 8-10;Gomez-Moreno 
1951, pp- 274-76, tigs. 328-30; Baer 1970-71,. pp. 142-66; 
New York 1992a, no. 49, pp. 261-63. 
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funecARy stela 

Cordoba (Cordoba), 1J03 (dated AJi. 496) 

Carved marble 

X izVf in. (36 xizem) 

MuseoArquedo^coProvincial, Mdlqga (p.999) 

"Fhc face of this tombstone is configured like 
a mihrab, or prayer niche, its horseshoe arch 
resting on tw o stocky columns and interlacing 
at the top and two sides with the rectangular 
frame of the niche. Each of the spandrels 
contains a conch shell, a decorative device 
drawn from the classical repertoire, which is 
omnipresent in western Islamic architectural 
embellishment. The principal ornamentation 
on the stela is calligraphic and consists of 
Arabic inscriptions that were executed in a 
very beautiful and bold Kufic script. 

The outer frame bears verse 18 from the 
third sura of the Koran: “God witnesseth 
that there is no god but He: and the angels. 


and men endued w^ith knowledge, stablished 
in rigliteousness, {nvclaim There is no god 
but He, the Mighty, the Wise!’” The arch 
encloses the following inscription: 

Iaa Jp 40^1 I ^^ 

j ^ j iiJ 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. /The blessings of God on 
Muhammad. This is the tomb/of Badr, daugh¬ 
ter of the emir Abu al-Hasan /‘Ali ibn Ta’ishsha 
al-Sanhaji./Shc died, may God have mercy 
upon her, on Monday-evc/[Sunday night], 
mid-Rabi‘ II in the year 496 [ January 27, no?). 

The two impost blocks inform: 2!^ I 
(Carved by/al-‘Ayyad). 

The inscription places the stela in historical 
context. Badr was a princess, the daughter of 
an emir by the name of Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali 
ibn Ta^ishsha, who governed Cdrdoba for the 
Almoravid Yusuf ibn Tashufin (r. 1061-1106). 
The seat of the Almoravid government w as 
Marrakech, which Yusuf ibn Tashufin founded 
as his capital in 1062. The princess and her 
father were Berbers of the Sanhaja tribe, as 
were the Almoravids and the Zirids before 
diem. MJ 

LITERATURE \ Lcvi-Proven^al 1931, pp- 30-34^no. 24, 
Sourdcl-Thominc and Spulcr 1973, p. 257, no. 185; 

London 1976, no. 492, p. 307. 
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casket 

Andalusiaj 976 

Wood, silver, niello, and£filt 

loVs Xis‘/s X9*U in. (27X38.SX23.S cm) 

Museu de la Catedral de Girona (64) 

Bearing no hint as to its original function, 
this casket is not only a handsome object but 
also an important art-historical document. 
Although there are numerous references in 
Umayyad, Abbasid, and Fatimid texts to 
spectacular three-dimensional objects executed 
in precious metals being used by various 
rulers and members of their courts or given 
as gifts of state, few such pieces have survived 
to corroborate these sources. A receptacle 
such as this, though rare, helps to substanti¬ 
ate these descriptions, so long thought to be 
highly exaggerated. 

There are Arabic inscriptions in Kufic script 
encircling the lower horizontal edge of the 
lid and on the reverse of the hasp.' From the 
former inscription we learn that al-Hakam II 
(r. 961-76) had this object made for Hisham, 
his only son, after designating him crown 
prince—perhaps even on the occasion of his 
being named heir apparent in February 976, 
when he was less than twelve years old. 
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This casket was made under the direction 
of Jawdhar (d. 977-78), whom the Maghribi 
historian Ibn Idhari called “sahib al-sagha” 
(grand goldsmith or silversmith). It is the 
sole extant example of a type of silversmiths’ 
work current in Andalus in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, one that from a technical point of view 
appears to be both retardataire and avant- 
garde. While employing the technique of 
niello inlay, as seen on the fine silver reliquary 
box in Liege (cat. 43) and numerous objects 
in Leon (see cats. 44,46,47), its two makers 
also utilized the alloy in a completely differ¬ 
ent manner from those silversmiths who 
crafted the smaller containers. The niello of 
the Liege and Leon objeas and of the nonepi- 
graphic decoration on the Girona casket is 
inlaid into the incised surface of the pieces, 
whereas the inscription on the casket consists 
of independendy formed cups inlaid with 
niello, which are then individually attached 
to the surface of the object—that is, the alloy 
is not laid direedy into the sheets forming the 
surface. Gilded silver objects decorated with 
inlaid cups soldered to the surface were to 
become a hallmark of the jeweler’s art of 
al-Andalus, at least until 1492 —the end of 
the Islamic period—while the other technique 
of inlaying niello does not seem to have 
spawned any later Andalusian examples. 

MJ 


I. For the original Arabic texts and their translations, see 
New York 1992a, p. 208. 

LITERATURE : DavUlier 1879,pp. 17-18, fig. 4; Madrid 
1925, pp. 38-39; Levi-Provengal 1931, no. 191, p. 185; Gomez- 
Moreno 1951, p- 337, fig- 399a; Torres 1957, p. 764, figs. 623, 
624; Scerrato 1966, no. 32, pp. 72,78; New York 1992a, 
no. 9, pp. 208-9. 
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pyxis of ziya6 iBn afUh 

Cordoba (Cordoba), 969-70 (dated A.H. 339) 

Ivory 

H. 7^/4. in. (18.S cm), diam. 4‘A in. (ii.s cm) 

Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
Purchase from Weber Collection (368-1880) 

Made for Ziyad ibn Aflah, the prefea of 
police under al-Hakam II (r. 961-76), this 
casket was fashioned in a Cordoban work¬ 
shop. The relief, which was once quite three- 
dimensional, has been somewhat abraded, 
and a large triangular section is missing from 
the lid. Some traces of polychromy remain 
—red on the ground and blue on the reliefs 
themselves. A bronze fitting with an etched 
design runs from the top of the lid down the 
back of the vessel. Vestiges of a clasp of 
indeterminate date cling to the pyxis front. 

The decoration of the pyxis consists of 
three interlacing multilobed medallions set in 
a dense jungle of carved foliage and paired 
animals. In its basic composition and orna¬ 
mental repertory it is similar to the famous 
al-Mughira casket made for the brother of 
al-Hakam II in 968.' But the style of the 
present casket is less delicate, and the imagery 
is more conventional and somewhat less sub¬ 
tle in evoking its aristocratic patron, remind¬ 
ing us that its patron was not a member of 
the royal family but a powerful parvenu in the 
Cordoban court. 

The central medallion features a man of 
authority, presumably Ziyad, seated on a dais 
between two retainers. It is a familiar image 
from Umayyad and Abbasid court arts, one 
that John Beckwith has traced back to Sasa- 
nian prototypes.^ The flanking medallions 
contain a falconer astride a horse on one side 
and on the other side a rather grandiose 
vision of a prince traveling in state atop an 
elephant, though such conveyance was un¬ 
known in Spain. The figures are unusually 
monumental and plastic, projecting insistently 
from the surface of the pyxis, in contrast to 
the more compact figures of court ivories, 
which tend to be more embedded and inter¬ 
twined in foliage. 
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The imagery suggests that Ziyad was reach¬ 
ing to Abbasid prototypes for his vision of 
hegemonic grandeur. The depiction of a cour¬ 
tier as prince ought not to be taken lightly. In 
978 Ziyad became a vizier under al-Mansur, 
participating in a bloody conspiracy to over¬ 
throw the caliph Hisham II (r. 976-1013) 
during his minority. Though not a pretender 
to the throne himself, Ziyad became an ac¬ 
complished navigator of the corridors of 
power in Cordoba. He survived the aborted 
conspiracy by switching sides and demon¬ 
strated his lust for authority as a member of 
the Council of State. Such expensive and priv¬ 
ileged gestures as the commissioning of an 
ivory pyxis can be seen as part of his preten¬ 
sions to aristocratic status and courtly power. 

In the spandrels of the eight-sided lobes 
are confronted eagles, peacocks, griffins, ram¬ 
pant hounds, and other images representing 
hunting, prey, ownership, and authority. A 
number of these motifs—common in ^r- 
doban ivory carving—were appropriated by 
Christian artists. The rampant dogs appear, 
uncrossed, in the paintings of San Baudelio 
de Berlanga (cat. io3g), as does the falconer. 
An eagle attacking its prey is depicted on 
folio 104 of the Girona Beams manuscript 
(cat. 80), for example.^ 

As is usual for a Cordoban pyxis, an in¬ 
scription hugs the edge of the dome: "‘[The 
blessing of Allah] and prosperity and good 


fortune to Ziyad ibn Aflah, prefect of police. 
Made in the year 359 [969-70].” 

JDD 

1. New York 1992a, no. 3, pp. 192-97* 

2. Beckwith i960, p. 21. 

3. Ibid. 

LITERATURE : Beckwith i960, pp. 20-21; Kiihnel 1971, 
no. 32, pp. 39-40. 
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casket 

Andalusiay early nth century 
Carved ivory 

8V2 X 10V9 X 6^/2 in. (21.5x27x16.$ cm) 

Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(10-1866) 

This casket, acquired in Leon in 1866, exhib¬ 
its the same rectangular shape with a trun¬ 
cated pyramidal lid as a niello-inlaid silver 
receptacle in Girona Cathedral (cat. 38a).* 

It is composed of twelve carved ivory panels, 
four constimting the box itself and the re¬ 
maining eight, the lid. Unfortunately the 
plaques forming the horizontal lower edge of 
the lid, which—judging from other ivory 


objects of similar shape—would initially have 
been carved with an inscription, are now lost 
and have been replaced by plain panels. The 
original hinges, straps, and hasp or lock are 
also missing, the areas prepared to receive 
them having been covered when the casket 
was set in metal mounts during the eigh¬ 
teenth cenmry. 

The principal decoration is to be found in 
fifteen large medallions, each of which inter¬ 
laces by means of a guilloche band with the 
others on the same panel and with the edges 
of that panel. The front of the box is deco¬ 
rated with three such roundels. Each of the 
roundels at the left and right contains two 
figures seated on what is usually considered 
to be a throne, although in both depictions 
here the figures do not appear to be royal. At 
the left a figure holding a beaker in one hand 
and a flower in the other is entertained by 
another playing a wind instrument. At the 
right a lutist plays for a figure carrying a 
botde in one hand and a fan in the other. 

The only other figural decorations are to 
be found on the lid, where there are a horse¬ 
man killing a quadruped with a lance, a 
mounted falconer, and an extraordinary vi¬ 
gnette depicting a human head in a howdah 
being carried on the back of an unidentifiable 
quadruped. All the remaining representations 
on this casket consist solely of animals and 
birds, which compose a real (and imaginary) 
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bestiary of the early eleventh century. In 
addition to lions, hares, dogs, and birds of 
several varieties, there are elephants, camels, 
boars, deer, griflSns, and winged lions with 
solitary horns. 

The Pamplona casket,^ which is dated a.h. 
395 (a.d. 1004—5), not only shares its shape, 
the basic organization of its design, and 
some of its figural iconography with the 
Victoria and Albert receptacle but also has 
parallels for the style in which the elephants 
are carved and their configuration on either 
side of an umbrellalike tree. In addition, 
winged felines with a highly unusual single 
horn appear on each box. Both the way in 
which a tree trunk becomes a plaited shaft 
and the convention of filling the connecting 
medallions with birds or animals—character¬ 
istics of the Victoria and Albert casket—are 
also to be found on the Braga pyxis, which is 
datable to 1004-8.^ Therefore, the London 
container can be dated to approximately the 
same period or slighdy later. 

MJ 

1. New York 1992a, cat. 9, pp. 208-9. 

2. Ibid., cat. 4, p. 198. 

3. Ibid., cat. 5, p. 202. 

literature: Kiihnei 1971,no. 37,pp. 44-45, pis. 

XXVII, XXVIII. 
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celiquacy casket 

Andalusia, nth century 
Ivory and metal 

2XiV*xi'/*in. (s.iX4>6X3.2cm) 

Real Cole^iata de San Isidaro, Leon 

This diminutive casket from the treasury of 
San Isidoro in Leon* is rectangular in shape 
with a high flat-topped cover. The body of 
the box is carved with animal and vegetal 
motifs in high relief. On the front is a pair of 
confronted hares, partly obscured by an out¬ 
size hinged clasp that is a later addition. The 
left side also has a hare, its body facing 


toward the casket’s front and its head turned 
back; the right side features a hound(?) in the 
same pose. The back is carved with a full leaf 
in the center, split leaves in the comers, and 
other vegetation obscured by double hinges 
presumably applied when the clasp was added. 
A pearl border within a framing band adorns 
the side panels, and the front and back panels 
have two framing bands. The sides of the 
cover are decorated with a guilloche band 
with a pearl border within framing bands, 
and the top of the lid is strewn with leaf 
forms in a rough approximation of an ara¬ 
besque, misunderstood so that it does not 
form a scroll. The top of the cover has a pearl 
border within framing bands, and the hinge 
ends conceal some of the design. On the 
bottom of the casket are four lines in Latin 
script stating that the casket contains the 
relics of Saints Cosmas and Damian. 

Although the crouching animals and guil- 
loche border can be found on many Spanish 
Islamic carved ivories, the awkward treatment 
of the leaves on the back and the failed 
attempt at an arabesque on the lid, as well as 
the absence of an Arabic inscription, distin¬ 
guish this reliquary from the works of known 
Islamic ivory carving centers, such as 05 rdoba, 
Madinat al-Zahra^ and Cuenca. Perhaps a 
local workshop, influenced by but not itself a 
center of the Islamic ivory carving tradition, 
was responsible for this casket. 

MLS 

I. For information about the treasury of San Isidoro at 

Leon, see cats. 45-47. 

LITERATURE : Kiihnei 1971,no.51,pi. XLiii. 
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king OR vizieR chess 
piece 

Andalusia, late loth-early nth century 
Carved ivory 
H. in. (8.1 cm) 

Dumbarton Oaks, Washin^on, D.C. (66.7) 

In his epic Shah-nameh^ the Persian poet 
Firdawsi (ca. 935-ca. 1020 or 1026) tells us 
that the game of chess was invented in India 
and brought from there to the Persian court 
of Khosrow I (r. 531-79) by an envoy. The 
latter carried an ultimatum to the Persians 
—namely, that they must determine the moves 
of the game and the names of its pieces, or 
India would not send tribute. Fortunately, a 
member of the shah’s retinue realized that it 
was a game of war between two armies, each 
led by a king and his vizier and each consist¬ 
ing of four branches: the chariotry (rook, 
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from the Persian rukh^ “casde”), the elephant 
corps (bishop), the cavalry (knight), and the 
infantry (pawn). The shape of this particular 
chess piece is that commonly associated with 
either the king or the vizier (the queen in the 
West). The only difference between the two 
pieces in a given set is size: the piece repre¬ 
senting the king is larger than that depicting 
his vizier. 

Whereas few early gaming pieces bear dec¬ 
oration of the type that would permit a 
precise dating, the superabundance of human, 
animal, and vegetal designs on this chess 
piece provides us with a rare opportunity to 
place such a piece in time and space. The style 
of carving employed for the enthroned figure 
at the top front and the falconer on the back, 
as well as for details of their costumes, includ¬ 
ing the peculiarities of the lapels and coif¬ 
fures, are all to be found on products of the 
ivory carvers active in al-Andalus at the turn 
of the eleventh century. The same can be said 
for the manner of depicting the animal and 
vegetal designs. 

That sets incorporating chess pieces with 
abstraa forms and highly stylized decoration 
were also being used in the Mediterranean 
basin at this time has been proved conclu¬ 
sively by the excavation of a shipwreck at 
Serce Limani, off the coast of Turkey just 
opposite Rhodes. Eight wooden chess pieces 
have been recovered at the site of this wreck, 
two of these representing the king and the 
vizier. With the help of glass coin weights 
retrieved at the same site, we can determine 
that this ship sank about 1025.* 

MJ 

I. Cassavoy 1988, pp. 28-29. 

LITERATURE; Wcitzmann 1972, pp. 87-88,pis. lx, 

LXI. 
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BOX 

Andalusidy before ios6 
Silver sheet and niello 
XI‘Ax in. (1.5x3 Sx 1.8cm) 

Musee d’Art Reli£fieux et dArtMosany Lie^fe (E3S8IS7) 

This minuscule box, the interior of which is 
divided into four compartments, was formerly 
in the treasury of the church of Saint*Jean in 
Liege. It has been suggested that an inhabi¬ 
tant of that city brought this object back 
from an eleventh-century pilgrimage to San¬ 
tiago de Compostela, an expedition led by a 
monk from the Benedictine abbey of Saint- 
Jean. At some unknown date this box came 
to serve as a reliquary. 

The sides and top of the box, which was 
executed entirely in silver sheet, are decorated 
with an Arabic inscription in Kufic script. 

The sides read: jpj oUj iUU aJUIT ^ 
(Perfea blessing, complete bounty, well-being 
and glory). The top reads: aT^ 

(Blessing to its owner). 

These good wishes to an anonymous owner 
are highlighted with niello inlay. Known 
since the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt, niello 
is a decorative technique that sets the design 
it enhances apart from the rest of the object 
by providing a strong contrast with the metal 
ground. When still in granular or powdered 
form, this alloy, usually consisting of silver, 
copper, lead, and sulfur, is laid into an area 
that is customarily prepared by incising. After 
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the inlay has been fused in place, it is filed 
down to the level of the surrounding surface. 

The type of calligraphy and the tentative 
use of vegetal fillers in the spaces between the 
vertical letters serve to confirm a late tenth- to 
early eleventh-century date for this tiny box. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine 
exacdy where this and other Andalusian ob¬ 
jects executed in precious metals were made. 
However, because there is a wide variety of 


extant silver objects with niello inlay from 
al-Andalus, it appears that more than one 
manufacturing center was involved and that 
the vogue for such objects was long-lived. 
Unlike the other silver objects with niello in 
this catalogue, here the principal decoration 
is purely calligraphic, except for the vegetal 
fillers and a simple guilloche border. In the 
type of design as well as in its simplicity, 
this piece recalls silver objects with niello 
inlay made within the Fatimid realms. An 
Andalusian dependence on North African 
silver products should not be surprising, as 
Iberian goldsmiths were strongly influenced 
by Fatimid gold jewelry (see cat. 55). 

MJ 

literature: George 1988,pp. 5-21. 
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BOX 

Andalusia, probably i3th-isth century 
Silver£[ilt 

H. 4^/s in. (ii cm), diam. 2^/$ in. (6.8 cm) 

Real Cole^iata de San Isidoro, Leon 

A dome-shaped lid surmounted by a knob 
tops this cylindrical box. The lid is fastened 
to the box by means of two long hinges 
nailed to the back and a lock on the front. 
The shape of this box is identical to that of 
the well-known ivory boxes, or pyxides, pro¬ 
duced in caliphal Spain during the second 
half of the tenth century.' The walls of the 
box are rather thin, and the repousse decora¬ 
tion is easily visible from the inside. The 
decoration itself is composed of eight units 
forming a continuous pattern. At the center 
of each unit is a diamond shape from the 
points of which extend stylized scrolls, half- 
palmettes, and leaves. A similar pattern is 
repeated on the lid. The lower part of the lid 
has a simple decoration consisting of a band 
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of closely spaced semicircular lines that curve 
to the right. 

This box was obviously produced in imita¬ 
tion of the ivory boxes mentioned above. 
While its shape is identical, there is no at¬ 
tempt here to copy either the extremely fine 
ornament of the ivory boxes or their Arabic 
inscriptions. The decoration seems far from 
authentic Islamic patterns and is instead more 
reminiscent of late medieval or Renaissance 
models. The use of the repousse technique 
rather than niello points again to a later date. 
It is likely that this piece is only a copy of 
earlier models and was produced in Spain 
well after the Muslims were defeated by the 
Christians. It probably came into the treasury 
of San Isidoro at a date much later than the 
Donation of Ferdinand and Sancha in 1063 
(see cat. 45). sc 

I. Sec, for example. New York 1992a, no. 2, p. 192, and 

no. 5, pp. 202-3. 

literature: Gomcz-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, 
pp. 164-65, figs. 131,132. 
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casket 

Andalusia, first half of nth century 
Silver, ^ilt, and niello 
3‘/tiX7X 4Vs in. (8x 17.7 x ii cm) 
MuseoArqueolo^ficoNacional, Madrid (50.8.67) 

Shaped like a low truncated pyramid, the lid 
of this rectangular silver box is fastened by 
means of three large hinges, one on the front 
and two on the back. The hinges are proba¬ 
bly a later addition since they cover parts of 
the inscription and the decoration on top of 
the lid. The casket stands on four feet. The 
nielloed decoration is rather simple and ar¬ 
ranged in registers. On the four sides of the 
casket a central band is filled with an inscrip¬ 
tion in fine Kufic on a blank background 
between two registers of vegetal scrolls. The 
lower sides of the lid bear a similar scroll, 
while its trapezoidal sides carry a bold in¬ 
scription in Kufic. On the top of the lid there 
are two rows of ducklike birds with small 
feathery crests at the back of their heads. In 
the upper row the two pairs are shown back- 
to-back in profile; in the lower row they face 
each other. The casket is stippled all over with 
tiny round punch marks. Only the feet and 
the blank areas outside the registers lack 
stippling. 

Both inscriptions appear to begin on the 
right side of the casket rather than on the 
front, as is usual. They are partially covered 


by the hinges and contain some misspellings. 
The inscription on the body reads as follows: 

4 . 4 j«j j y jy ^ I ^ji 

[ . . . ] ^[ • • • 

Entire blessing from God and/continuous 
well-being [and] complete [healjth and / per¬ 
fect favor and perpetual happiness /and [... ] 
well-being to its owner. 

The bold inscription on the lid has the same 
words but is left unfinished: 

j 4 JL* j Li j j 

Entire blessing/and continuous well-being 
and / comp/lete' health/and perfect bounty 
and [...]. 

This casket, originally in the treasury of 
San Isidoro, Leon, was donated to the Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid, in 1869. This 
object may have been among those mentioned 
in the list of donations by King Ferdinand 
and Queen Sancha to the church of San 
Isidoro on December 22,1063. The list in¬ 
cludes “capsam eburneam... et alias duas 
eburneas argento laboratas, in una ex eis 
sedent intus tres aliae capsellae, in eodem 
opere factae” (an ivory casket... and two 
more in ivory and silver, one of which con¬ 
tains three other small boxes made in the 
same fashion).^ It was Angela Franco Mata 
who suggested that one of the three small 
boxes inside the larger casket might have 
been the present casket.^ If one accepts that 
this box is the very object mentioned in the 
list, then the year 1063 would represent the 
terminus ante quern for its production. 

In any case, a date in the first half of the 
eleventh century, during the early taifa pe- 
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riod, seems acceptable on stylistic and epi- 
graphic grounds. The best example in the 
taifet period of a complex niello technique in 
which vegetal decoration is combined with 
inscriptions and images of animals is a 
perfume botde in the Museo de Teruel dat¬ 
able to just before 1044—45.In addition, the 
pairs of confronted birds on the casket, though 
very stylized, find parallels in earlier and 
almost contemporary ivories, textiles, and 
ceramics ranging from the tenth century to 
the taifa period sc 

1. This seems the only possible reading, although one 
letter is redundant. The word starts on one side and 
ends on the adjacent side. 

2. The document is published in Assas 1872, p. 174, and 
in Franco 1991a, p. 53. 

3. Franco 1991a, p. 53. 

4. New York 1992a, no. 16, p. 219. 

5. See, for example, ibid., no. 6, p. 203, no. 20, 
pp. 224-25, and no. 32, p. 283. 

literature: London 1976,no. 164;Franco 1988, 
pp. 37-38; Franco 1991a, pp. 52-53, figs. p. 65. 
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BOX 

Andalusia, first half of nth century 
Silver£[ilt and niello 
^AxvAxv/^in. (2.1x3.3 x3.2 cm) 

Real Cole£fiata de San Isidoro, Leon 

This miniature silver-gilt box is in the shape 
of a heart. It is closed by two hinges, both of 
which when unfastened allow the two parts 
of the box to be separated. The body of the 
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box is flat, while the lid is convex. The base 
of the box and the top of the lid are deco¬ 
rated with scrolls ending in half palmettcs 
and leaves enclosed by a simple border. A 
Greek meander pattern runs around all four 
sides of the box. An inscription in Latin 
letters is incised on the base of the box over 
the border of the decoration: it is not part 
of the original work but was added later 
when the box was used as a reliquar}'. The 
inscription is visible only when the small box 
stands on its side or is upside down. 

The abbreviated Latin inscription reads: 

EE svT reliq/vie SCI PELAGii (Thcsc are the 
relics of Saint Pelagius). This saint was a 
Christian martyr from Cordoba under the 
reign of Caliph ^Abd al-Rahman III 
(r. 912-61).* 

Miniature boxes such as this were probably 
produced in large quantities in eleventh- 
century Spain. The heart shape for metal 
containers is certainly unusual in the Islamic 
repertoire, and the absence of Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions points to the possibility that they were 
produced for the Christian community in the 
taifa period. Another similar box, also con¬ 
taining relics of Saint Pelagius, is in the 
treasur^'ofSan Isidoro.lt is smaller x 154 x vi 

in. [2 X 3.2 X 1.9 cm]), and both body and lid 
are convex. A second box with one hinge and 
more refined decoration is in the Museo 
Archeologico in Cagliari/ 

The heart-shaped lid to a Fatimid rock- 
crystal ewer in the Museo Diocesano in Capua 
recalls the present box. The lid is silver with 
nielloed decoration and has one hinge, which 
is fastened to a mount placed around the 
ewe/s neck. The mount seems contemporary 
with the ewer and is therefore of Fatimid 
workmanship.^ Once more, as in the case of 
the Fatimid casket (cat. 47), the problem of 
reciprocal influences in metalwork produc¬ 
tion of Fatimid Egypt and Islamic Spain 
arises. sc 

1. Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, p. 164. 

2. Gabrieli and Scerrato 1979, fig. p. 567. 

5. Ibid., figs. p. 503. 
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casket 

E^ypt, 1044-47 
Silver^ and niello 

3X4^/sX3'/gin. (7.SX 12.4x7^9 cm) 

Real Cole^fiata de San Isidoro, Lean 

This small rectangular casket has a slighdy 
convex lid fastened by means of three large 
hinges, one on the front and two on the back. 
Both the box and its lid are silver, decorated 
in gilt and nielloed with a fine pattern of 
spirals covering the entire surface. The spi¬ 
rals, measuring about a quarter of an inch 
(.65 cm) in diameter, are joined to one an¬ 
other and arranged in seven horizontal tern’s. 
The areas between spirals are filled with 
stylized half-palmette motifr, thus there arc 
no blank spaces on the surface. The overall 
pattern, though repetitive, is nonetheless of 
fine workmanship and evokes ripples on a 
water surface. The curv'ed top of the lid has 
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the same pattern, with fifteen rows of spirals, 
while the lid’s four sides, about half an inch 
(1.4 cm) high, bear a nielloed Kufic inscrip¬ 
tion set against a stylized vegetal background. 

The inscription is of exceptional impor¬ 
tance since it indirectly suggests a date and a 
place of produaion for the casket. It reads as 
follows: 

JIJI5 J>*1S** 

A work for the treasury of Sadaqa ibn Yusuf/ 
perfect happiness and complete good fortune 
and continuous glory/and perpetual power 
and elevated protection [or hi^ authority]/ 
and high rank to the owner. 

Another inscription is found on the blank 
area underncadi the fastening of the front 
lock, and it is therefore visible only when the 
box is open. The inscription consists of the 
signature of the artist who made the casket 
andsecmstoread:[?]^ (‘Uthman^ 

cngraved[?]). I have not been able to identify 
'Utliman. An artist’s inscription is found in 
the same position on the famous casket made 
for Hisham II in 976 (cat. .^8a)/ 

The main inscription was published in 1925 
with some minor mistakes; however, no sug¬ 
gestion as to the identity of the owner was 
put forward.^ According to the available 
sources, the only possible identification for 
Sadaqa ibn Yusuf is to be found in Fatimid 
Egypt and not in Islamic Spain. Abu Mansur 
Sadaqa ibn Yusuf al-Falahi was a vizier of the 
caliph al-Mustansir billah (r. 1036-94) be¬ 
tween 1044 ^d 1047. He was an Iraqi Jew 
who converted to Islam. He was appointed 
vizier by al-Mustansir at the request of his 



LITE RAT u RE: Gomcz-Morcno 1925-26, vol. i, p. 164. 
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47 : Detail 

predecessor al-Jirjira^i and had to share power 
with Abu Sa^^d al-Tustari, the counselor of 
al-Mustansir’s powerful mother. Their recip¬ 
rocal enmity led first to al-Tustari’s death, 
then to Sadaqa’s imprisonment and execu¬ 
tion in 1047.^ 

This casket was therefore produced in 
Fatimid Egypt, and the inscription suggests 
that this happened during Sadaqa’s vizierate, 
that is, between 1044 and 1047, The casket’s 
presence in Spain can be explained by the 
sack of the Fatimid treasury in 1069, after 
which many Fatimid objects made their way 
to churches in Europe.^ Although the casket 
itself was probably prized during the Fatimid 
period, its contents were also precious: sources 
mention pearls, rubies, and other gems in the 
Fatimid treasury.^ 

The importance of this casket as a docu¬ 
ment for the study of Fatimid metalwork 


cannot be overstated. It is the only inscribed 
object of its type ever attributed to Fatimid 
Egypt, and it raises questions about the re¬ 
ciprocal artistic influences of Islamic Spain 
and Fatimid Egypt in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, a problem debated by scholars. 

The overall spiral decoration on the present 
casket has no exact parallels in Fatimid art, 
although the patterns found on the backs of 
two bronze stags in Cordoba and Florence 
and on the famous griffin in Pisa arc related. 
The stag in Cordoba was certainly produced 
in Spain as it was found at Madinat al-Zahra’. 
The Florence stag is also probably Spanish, 
whereas experts are still uncertain of the 
griffin’s attribution to Spain or Egypt. The 
present casket, though its decoration is com¬ 
parable only en passant to that on those 
famous bronzes, might be of some help in 
clarifying the issue. 

The question as to whether tenth- and 
early eleventh-century nielloed Spanish met¬ 
alwork (such as the casket of Hisham II 
mentioned above) influenced later Fatimid 
pieces like the present casket remains open at 
the moment since no earlier objects from 
Egypt of the late Tulunid or early Fatimid 
periods have been identified yet. However, it 
seems more likely that decorative forms trav¬ 
eled westward, from Egypt to Spain—as 
happened earlier between Umayyad Syria 
and Spain during the caliphal period. 

sc 

1. New York 1992a, no. 9, pp- 208-9. 

2. Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. 1, pp. 163-64. 

3. Imad 1990, pp. 165,180-81. 

4. Kahlc 1935; Qaddumi 1990, pp. 249-50. 

5. Sec the glossary in Qaddumi 1990, pp. 373-400. 

LITERATURE ; Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. 1, 
pp. 163-64, figs. 123,124. 
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incense BURnen 

Almeria (Almena), nth-12th century 
Bronze 

H. 9 in. (23 cm) 

Institute de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid (3071) 

The plain cylindrical base of this incense 
burner rests on three curved legs terminating 
in rather flat anthropomorphic feet. The con¬ 
ical domed cover is divided horizontally into 
two unequal zones of pierced decoration 
made up of half-palmette leaves and stems, 
elongated in the upper zone to conform to 
the greater height of that area. The zones are 
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separated by three thin bands in low relief, 
which are echoed by three larger bands in 
higher relief between the upper and lower 
parts of the incense burner; the upper bands 
are on the lid, the lower band is on the 
cylindrical base. The flattened dome-shaped 
finial is surmounted by a stylized bird, which 
perhaps is an eagle or a raptor of another 
sort. The hinge, which extends from the 
lower zone of the lid to the top of the base, 
has an undulating profile, curving out at the 
top and bottom and thickening at the base. 
Opposite the hinge is the clasp, which is in 
the shape of a downward-facing dog with 
pricked ears and open mouth. 

In his study of Islamic metalwork James 
Allan compares the hinge and clasp to those 
on a tenth-century incense burner from 
Volubilis in North Africa, which are similar, 
although simpler, in that they form flanges 
along the lower part of the object’s cover. 
Allan also believes that the configuration of 
the pierced decoration reflects the influence 
of the arcaded covers of earlier domed in¬ 
cense burners, such as the example from 
G 5 rdoba (cat. 50). 

MLS 

LITE RATURE: Palol 19503, pi. v; Gomcz-Moreno 1951, 
p- fig- 395a; Allan 1986, p. 28. 
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incense BucneR 

Andalusia, nth century 
En^aved bronze 
H. 10‘A in. (26,7 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Purchase, 
Louis V Bell Fund and Joseph Pulitzer Bequest (67>i78.ja,b) 

This incense burner of architectural form 
consists of a rectangular body, from which 
extends a horizontal handle, on four zoomor- 
phic feet. It is covered with a slighdy concave, 
barrel-vaulted lid, the supporting arches of 
which are decorated with crescent finials. An 
ornament consisting of six wing-shaped pro- 
jeaions tops the vault. 

In James Allan’s study of early Islamic 
incense burners, he identifies five principal 
types, and although the Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um’s object is not included in that publica¬ 
tion, it fits nicely into and even builds upon 
the typology Allan created.* The openwork 
arcade of horseshoe arches filling the lowest 
register on the body of the New York object 
permits close comparison with the openwork 
arcade on an incense burner from Volubilis in 
North Africa that Allan has placed in his fifth 
category. The ajoure decoration on the han¬ 
dle of the Metropolitan Museum piece closely 
resembles the decoration circumscribing the 
base of the domed lid and adorning the hori¬ 
zontal handle of a cylindrical incense burner 
in G 5 rdoba.^ By means of their ornamenta¬ 


tion both of these Andalusian objects can be 
connected to an incense burner sporting a 
square base in the al-Sabah Collection, Ku¬ 
wait City, which has the same design on its 
horizontal handle. The peaked lid of the 
Kuwait piece also closely resembles the tiled 
roofs of pavilions in al-Andalus and Morocco 
from this period, further reinforcing the attri¬ 
bution of these three incense burners—all of 
which have an identical closure—to the west¬ 
ern Maghrib.^ 

Furthermore, not only should these three 
incense burners be added to those in Allan’s 
category grouping together cylindrical, domed, 
three-legged incense burners, but—since two 
of the three discussed here incorporate recti¬ 
linear bases and consequently four feet—we 
must henceforth see this category as having a 
variant as well. m j 

1. Allan 1986, pp. 25 -H‘ 

2. New York 1992a, p. 42, fig. 1. 

Jenkins 198;, p. 40. 

LITERATURE: Unpublished. 
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incense Buenee 

Cordoba (Cordoba), loth century 
Bronze 

H,s^* in. (13.7cm) 

MuseoArqueolSgico Provincial de Cdrdoba (DI92I6) 


This incense burner has a cylindrical base 
resting on three straight, slighdy faceted legs, 
which taper and then swell into rounded 
shoulders and taper again to slighdy faceted, 
rounded knob feet (one of which is broken 
off). Each leg has a brace that extends from 
underneath the burner partway up its side 
and ends in a fleur-de-lis. These heavy fleur- 
de-lis forms obscure so much of the deco¬ 
ration of the body and are so massive in 
comparison to the shape and design elements 
of the piece that one suspects that the braces 
were added sometime after the burner was 
completed. Two heavy handles are placed 
without regard to the position of the elon¬ 
gated slim clasp and hinge. Each handle is 
shaped like two horizontally placed columns 
joined at the capitals; the columns have rec¬ 
tangular bases, rounded shafts, and flat circu¬ 
lar capitals. Like the leg braces, they partially 
obscure the designs on the body and seem 
too heav)' for the piece; perhaps they were 
added at the same time as the braces. 

The base of the incense burner is deco¬ 
rated with six circular medallions, each of 
w^hich contains a single animal or bird. The 
creatures in adjoining medallions face each 
other to form confronted pairs. Proceeding 
around the body of the burner, beginning at 
the left of the clasp and ending at its right, 
are: a pair of lions with tails that curl up and 
end in half palmettes; a pair of gazelles placed 
on either side of the hinge; and finally a pair 
of peacocks. Engraved details, some in the 
form of vegetal motifs, indicate the hair, 
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feathers, or musculature of the creatures. 
Arabesque scrolls appear in the interstices 
between the medallions, which are defined by 
stemlike outlines. 

The pierced, slightly bulbous domed cover 
shows a design of arcades made up of col¬ 
umns, capitals, and cusped arches with en¬ 
graved leaf details, with openwork arabesque 
scrolls filling the spaces within the arcades. 
The finial is a spool-shaped section surmounted 
by curved leaves topped by an elongated bud 
with faceted sections. 

The cylindrical form seems to be character¬ 
istic of Spanish incense burners and harks 
back to early Islamic Syrian prototypes of the 
Umayyad period. The arcading has similar 
antecedents but is far more elaborately devel¬ 
oped here than in its Syrian models. 

MLS 

literature: Allan 1986,p.27. 
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Lorca (Murcia) y nth century 
Gold 

L. S'/* in. (21 cm) 

Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museumy London 

(454--IS70) 

The discovery of the Lorca hoard took place 
in the last century, but none of the objects it 
comprises were published until 1951.' It is one 
of the most important, original, and complete 
finds of any to date. Coins included in the 
treasure permit a dating in the first third of 
the eleventh century. A pair of earrings from 
it was exhibited in the al-Andalus exhibition.^ 
This girdle belongs to a type originally 
consisting of both metal and textile. Surviv¬ 
ing are four hollow rectangular plaques, each 
formed of twin gold sheets soldered together 
at the edges. The two distal plaques have 
loops on their ends, through which a textile 
may be passed and tightened. Decoration is 
very simple; it consists of short lines in 


repousse and single and double gold wires 
forming circles and straight lines soldered to 
the outer plaques. Hemispherical bosses of 
two sizes are soldered to various parts of the 
outer plaques. 

Each plaque is framed by a small inner 
band and a larger outer band. The outer edge 
of the larger frame is demarcated by a double 
gold thread, the inner edge by a single one. 
The outer band is embellished with seven 
hemispherical bosses on each long side and 
six on the short side—twenty-two in all. 
Repousse lines fill the spaces between and 
around the bosses. There is a smaller boss at 
the inner edge of each of the corners. The 
inner frame is decorated with circles of twisted 
gold thread, and its comers too are marked 
by small bosses. The central rectangle of each 
plaque is divided into two rectangles by a 
vertical stripe, and each of these rectangles is 
bisected by a horizontal stripe. The vertical 
stripe has three large bosses, the horizonal 
has four small ones in each of its halves. The 
two rectangles are also defined by small bosses 
in their corners. Two doors with a horseshoe 
arch, each designed with a single twisted 
wire, fill each rectangle. The spaces between 
the arches and the sides of the rectangles are 
filled with an opus spicatum^ or herringbone, 
design. 

The reference to architecture seems plausi¬ 
ble; the design is reminiscent of the door of 
Solomon’s temple motif found in Visigothic 
vaulted niche stones,^ as well as in Coptic ones 
inspired by Egyptian mihrabs,"^ and also re¬ 
calls the well-known mihrab dated to the 
eighth century originally from the al-Khassaki 
Mosque and now in the Iraq Museum, Bagh¬ 
dad.^ This archaic element and the circular 
elements in earrings from the Lorca hoard— 
direct descendants of the Visigothic hoard 
from Torredonjimeno—suggest the possible 
survival of Mozarabic goldsmiths as well as 
users in al-Andalus at a late date. The Lorca 
hoard’s individual elements seem to relate 
more to Visigothic than to North African or 
oriental cultural traditions. The girdle seems 
to belong to a tradition present at the Charilla 
hoard (Jaen) of the tenth century that con¬ 
tinues with the find from the Nasrid period 
that is now in Berlin.^ j z 


1. Gomez-Moreno 1951, pp. 539 - 4 L fig- 402b. 

2. See New York 1992a, no. 18, p. 221. 

3. See for example Palol 1968a, figs. 20,22. 

4. Fehcrvari 1972. 

5. Basmachi 1975-76, pp. 409-10, fig. 267. 

6. New York 1992a, no. 71, p. 501. 

LITERATURE : Gomcz-Moreno 1951, pp- . 339 - 4 i; Palol 
1968a; Basmachi 1975-76, pp. 409-10, fig. 267; Fehcrvari 
1972. 
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Andalusia, second half of loth century 
In^laze-painted earthenware 
Diam. 11 in. (28 cm) 

MuseoArqueolo^iico Provincial de Cordoba (maImvI20oi) 

The tradition to which this dish belongs can 
ultimately be traced to the kilns of ninth- 
century Baghdad, although the immediate 
precursors of the inglaze-painted wares with 
figural decoration found at Madinat al-Zahra^ 
and Elvira are those from Ifriqiya, particu¬ 
larly Sabra al-Mansuriyya.' In point of fact, 
the beautiful pottery produced in the Abbasid 
capital, Baghdad—covered with a lead glaze 
that had been opacified with tin and then 
decorated sometimes with a cobalt blue 
and sometimes with a green stain—appears 
to have had far-reaching appeal, as it soon 
spawned imitations, not only in Ifriqiya and 
farther west but also in eastern Iran, Egypt, 
and Sicily. This widespread vogue serves as a 
paradigm of the phenomenon of Baghdad as 
a cultural capital whose leadership in the arts 
gave rise to international conventions."" All of 
the provincial imitations, however, appear to 
have substituted aubergine for the difficult- 
to-secure and expensive cobalt of the Baghdad 
prototypes, and they also usually added green, 
at the very least, to the palette. 

This dish, ornamented with gadrooning at 
the rim and bearing a representation of a 
horse, its left front hoof raised, is very charac¬ 
teristic of the type of inglaze-painted ware 
peculiar to al-Andalus. It exhibits a broad, 
flat base with low, flaring sides; an interior 
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covered with a white glaze decorated in green 
and aubergine; and an exterior glazed mus¬ 
tard yellow. In addition to the shape, color 
scheme, and style of drawing, other typical 
conventions are the filling of the body of the 
quadruped with circles and treating its neck 
as a series of folds. 

The approximate date of this dish and 
others having similar characteristics is pro¬ 
vided by the inglaze-painted molding that 
embellishes the dome in front of the mihrab 
in the Great Mosque of G 3 rdoba; it was 
added to the building by al-Hakam II in 
965-68. This molding could only have been 
produced in the same kilns that manufac¬ 
tured such figural pottery as that being dis¬ 
cussed here.^ m j 

1. Jenkins 1975- 

2. For more on inglaze-painted wares from Ifriqiya and 
on Baghdad’s influence on the arts during this period, 
see essay by Marilyn Jenkins, this catalogue. 

3. Jenkins 1978, p. 129, n. 130; pp. 197,208-10; pi. c. 

LITE RATURE : Jenkins 1975, p. loi, fig. 23; Jenkins 1978, 
pp. 95,133-34, and pi. XXX; Soustiel 1985, p. 175, fig. 199. 
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BOWl 

Malaga (Malaga), late iith-izth century 
Glazed, luster-painted, and incised earthenware 
Diam. 9 in. (23 cm) 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit (26.181) 

This bowl is representative of the earliest 
type of luster-painted pottery produced in 


the Iberian Peninsula. Executed in luster and 
highlighted with incised details, its enigmatic 
decoration consists of two figures seated, 
cross-legged, on either side of an apotropaic 
motif known as khumisa (ornament in the 
shape of a hand).* This scene is set inside a 
polylobed arch-shaped area against a back¬ 
ground of isolated leafy branches and dots. 
Leafy scrolls fill the spandrels. 

The decorative technique employed was 
originally used to embellish glass; it was first 
adapted to pottery in the ninth-century kilns 
of Baghdad. It entered the Mediterranean 
world shortly before 863, when an Iraqi cera¬ 
mist was summoned to Ifriqiya (present-day 
Tunisia) to add to a group of luster-painted 
tiles that the Aghlabid ruler Abu Ibrahim 
Ahmad (r. 856-63) had imported from 
Baghdad and that were used to decorate the 
mihrab in the Great Mosque in Kairouan. 
The artisan set up an atelier and trained local 
potters to help him carry out his commission 
to augment the polychrome luster-painted 
tiles with additional ones exhibiting a mono¬ 
chromatic scheme. From Ifriqiya this decora¬ 
tive technique spread to what is now Algeria 
and from there to al-Andalus under Zirid 
and, subsequently, Almoravid domination. 

The dating for this earliest Andalusian 
luster-painted pottery is provided by other 
examples of their group that were employed 
as bacini in the facades of Romanesque 
churches and/or campaniles in Italy, the dates 
of which range from 1063 until the third 
quarter of the twelfth century. The type to 
which this bowl belongs was the immediate 
precursor of the so-called Alhambra vases 
and also strongly influenced other later Span¬ 
ish luster-painted pottery. Thus, it was the 


Aghlabid attempt to emulate life in the 
Abbasid capital, and, more specifically, Abu 
Ibrahim Ahmad’s desire for some Baghdad 
tiles and his request for a potter from the 
capital that were ultimately responsible for 
the tradition that was to have such a glorious 
history in the Maghrib. m j 

I. An identical khumisa motif can be found on an under¬ 
glaze-painted bowl, manufactured in Ifriqiya and 
datable to the eleventh century, that was excavated in 
Carthage and is presently housed in the Musee de 
Carthage. This motif of a raised, open hand, which is 
subsequently to be found on several of the so-called 
Alhambra vases and other later Spanish luster-painted 
pottery, is also met with earlier on a number of Punic 
votive stelae from the third to second century b.c. in 
the Musee de Carthage. All of these Ifriqiyan exam¬ 
ples clearly indicate the movement of this iconogra¬ 
phy from east to west. 

LITERATURE ; Ettinghausen 1956,fig. 33; Jenkins 1978, 
p. 16O, pi. LXXII. 
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pact of A kORAH 

The Maghrib, late loth-iith century 
Ink, colors, andgold on parchment 
i6’/2 X I4’/9 in. (42x36 cm) 

Bibliotheque Generale, Rabat ( gl-ti) 

This section is one of three* in the Biblioth^ue 
Generale, Rabat, from a unique and spectac¬ 
ularly beautiful Koran manuscript. It includes 
sura 7, aya 20 through sura 9, 30, and the 

folio illustrated here (152) contains the final 
word of sura 7, ‘‘al-ATaf.” The illuminated 
sura heading consists of the name of the sura 
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and the number of its ayas in a Kufic script 
outlined in brown ink on a ground of diago¬ 
nal stripes filled with horizontal red, green, 
and blue lines.^ The border is ornamented 
with reciprocal palmettes in gold set off by 
alternating red and green backgrounds. In 
the right margin of folio 152 a palmette 
design is part of but not connected to the 
sura heading; it is executed in gold and 
highlighted with green and red, which gives 
the sura heading the familiar tabula ansata 
form, so called because of its relationship to 
Roman inscription tablets. 

The Maghribi script of the calligrapher is 
masterly, artistic, strong, and confident. Al¬ 
though the calligraphy has a number of ar¬ 
chaic features that may be the reason the 
manuscript has been dated to the eighth^ or 
the beginning of the ninth"^ century, other 
attributes suggest a considerably later date. 


Close comparisons can be made with the 
calligraphy in the Koran copied, illuminated, 
and bound in Kairouan in 1020 by ‘^Ali ibn 
Ahmad al-Warraq for Fatima al-Hadina.^ Like¬ 
wise, parallels for the illumination can be 
found in Korans of varying dates; the sura 
headings can be compared with those in 
eleventh-century Korans copied in Kairouan. 

The fourth holiest city in Islam after Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem, Kairouan was a re¬ 
nowned theological center. The city became 
known for Koran production, and manuscripts 
made there were exported and carried to the 
western as well as the eastern regions of the 
Islamic world. At this juncture in the study of 
Arabic paleography, it is difficult to state 
where in the Maghrib this Koran was writ¬ 
ten. If it was produced in Kairouan, a date at 
the end of the tenth or during the first half of 
the eleventh century can be suggested. How¬ 


ever, if it was made in Morocco, one must 
allow time for the avant-garde calligraphic 
traditions in Kairouan to have spread west¬ 
ward, in which case these sections of a Koran 
manuscript should be dated to sometime 
during the second or third quarter of the 
eleventh century. In any event, all three sec¬ 
tions preserved in Rabat should be consid¬ 
ered as the work of the same calligrapher.*^ 

MJ 

1. In Paris 1990, it is incorrealy stated that there are only 
two volumes of this Koran in Rabat. 

2. Although the Koran was described as “ne portant 
aucun ddcor particulier pour les titres de sourates” 
(not having any special decoration for sura headings) 
in Paris 1990, p. 248, illuminated sura headings do 
exist in all three of the sections preserved in Rabat. 

3. In Paris 1990, p. 78, cat. 494 is described as eighth 
century. 

4. In Paris 1990, p. 248, two volumes (cat. 494,495) are 
dated to the beginning of the ninth century. 

5. These include the manner in which certain letters 
connect with the alifi some of the lam-alifi; the 
pointed fa\ qaf^ wa\ and final ha^\ the nun ending; 
and the vertical orientation. Furthermore, certain of 
the letters, such as the initial the final mim^ 
lam, mdya\ anticipate the cursive script. The same 
can be said of other aspects of the script. While 
letter-pointing is completely absent, as is the case in 
most ninth-century Kufic texts, the vocalization fol¬ 
lows both the earlier system of Abu al-Aswad al- 
Du’ali and later, more developed systems. For the 
Kairouan Koran, see Safadi 1978, pp. 23,76, fig. 7*, 
and p. 78, fig. 75- 

6. Contrary to the fact that the authors of Paris 1990 
(where the manuscript was first published) feel that 
two calligraphers were involved, I think that all three 
of the volumes in Rabat were the work of one 
calligrapher. As was the case with the previously 
mentioned al-Hadina Koran, which was the work of 
one man, the variations in the thickness of the letters 
from one volume to the other—rather than indicat¬ 
ing two distinct hands—is most probably due solely 
to the differences in the way he cut his reed pen and 
mixed his ink. 

literature: Paris 1990, cat. 495. 
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PAIR Of eARRinqs 

Andalusia, 12th century 

Gold sheet, wire, and^ains, set with cloisonne enamel 
H. with earwires I Vs and i‘Via in. (4-8 and 4.6$ cm) 

Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyyah, Kuwait City, Kuwait; 
al-Sabah Colleaion (LNS30 jab) 

This pair of earrings is unique among the 
extant examples of the jeweler’s art in al- 
Andalus. However, like other early medieval 
jewelry from Andalusia, it exhibits a strong 
indebtedness to goldsmiths’ work produced 
earlier in Islamic lands farther to the east. In 
fact, to anyone familiar with the jewelry of 
Fatimid Syria and Egypt (see p. 79, for 
example), the construction and decoration of 
these earrings offer many parallels. First, the 
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jewelRy pRom a 1ioaR6 

Andalusia, late 12th-early 13th century 

a. Two bracelets 
Silver and niello 

Each, Diam. zVg in. (6 cm) 

b. Necklace with coin pendants 

Gold, electrum, tourmaline, vitreous paste, and a£fate 
Diam. in. (19 cm) 

c. Necklace 

Electrum, rock crystal, and vitreous paste 
Diam. 3‘¥,6 in. (10 cm) 

d. Set of twenty-four bracteae, lar£ie star-shaped bractea, 
and two fragments of a bractea 

Gold and vitreous paste 

Set of bracteae; 3 ‘^/i6 x in. (10 x ii.s cm); Star-shaped 

bractea; Diam. v/4 in. (3.2 cm) 

Museo de Mallorca, Palma de Mallorca; Gift of the 
SocietatArqueold£ficaLul.liana (23816,238121a]; 23869, 
2388o[b]; 23859,23868[c]; 23881,238i9[d]) 


openwork frame of both faces of each earring 
is fabricated solely of paired, twisted round 
wires, flat wire tooled into a sawtooth pat¬ 
tern, and granulation—all supported by a 
series of gold strips soldered to the back of 
this filigree border. The second parallel is the 
method by which the two faces of each object 
are connected, namely, by a strip of gold—in 
this case, constructed of wire instead of sheet 
—onto which are soldered ten loops con¬ 
structed of paired, twisted round wires on 
either side of a band of sawtooth decoration, 
which originally held a string of pearls or 
semiprecious stones. Finally, the principal 
decoration on each face is a cloisonne enamel 
cup. Here, each cup bears an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion executed in a type of Naskhi script 
peculiar to Spain and consisting of the first 
two verses of sura 112 of the Koran: ‘Tn 
the Name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful/Say: He is God alone: God the 
eternal!/He begetteth not, and He is not 
begotten;/And there is none like unto Him.” 

Strong Fatimid influence on the jeweler’s 
art in al-Andalus is discernible at least as early 
as the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
the boxlike construction seen in Andalusia 
during the early medieval period can be 
found on jewelry made in Spain as late as the 
Nasrid period (1230-1492), as can the incor¬ 
poration of loops circumscribing the edges 
of individual elements. Cloisonne enamel 
insets are also a hallmark of Nasrid jewelry, 
although the designs are simpler in the later 
jewelry than in earlier examples. This strong 
traditionalism in the Mediterranean basin as 
regards jewelry is further illustrated by the 
echoes of Fatimid influence still to be seen in 
nineteenth-century North Africa.* 

MJ 


The emergence and public exhibition of this 
hoard,* found in southern Mallorca, have 
enabled us to understand how jewelry-making 


5-6 a-c 



1. Jenkins 1988a, pp. 39-57. 

LITERATURE : Davillicr 1879, p. 28, fig. 8; Jenkins 1983, 
p. 91; Geneva 1985, p. 344; Baltimore 1990, no. 44. 
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evolved in al-Andalus. The objects, datable 
by means of coins that were part of the find, 
provide a link between the Umayyad and 
Nasrid periods, a time span from which 
examples were previously lacking. A significant 
part of the treasure is catalogued here; two 
other items have already been exhibited in 
the United States.^ 

The two bracelets are of a common plain 
type—a silver strip formed into a band, with 
incised and nielloed decoration. The endings 
are reinforced and bent to accommodate a 
pin system that locks the bracelet around the 
wrist. Decorating each bracelet from right to 
left, beginning at the lock, are: a roundel 
containing a khumisa^ or “hand of Fatimah”; 
what may be a poem in two lines of Naskhi 
script; an oblong cartouche with rounded 
ends enclosing a motto in geometrical Kufic 
script (at the bracelet’s center); another panel 
in which the two lines of poetry seem to 
continue; and another roundel with a khumisa. 
The poem panels have a background of scrolls 
and tendrils, while the background of the 
central cartouche and the roundels is diago¬ 
nally hatched, intensifying the differentiation 
suggested by the overlapping of the different 
fields and the varying writing styles. The pin 
lock is flanked on both sides by a two-strand 
‘Vibbon of eternity” or interlace, itself framed 
by a schematic rendering of the lotus blos¬ 


som motif. All the decorative elements except 
for the lotus blossom are nielloed. 

The necklace of three coin pendants and 
beads of gold and various other materials has 
been hypothetically reconstructed from ele¬ 
ments that were recovered; the simpler neck¬ 
lace of electrum with rock crystal and vitreous 
paste, also reconstructed, might conceivably 
be part of it. There is no evidence pointing to 
a characteristic length, either long or short, 
for necklaces at that time. The necklace com¬ 
ponents include spherical beads and cylindri¬ 
cal openwork beads with a ring of spherical 
bosses at each end, which are variations on 
elements that are common in Islamic jewelry. 
The bosses on the electrum beads are larger 
than those on the gold beads. Three half¬ 
dinar coins have been converted into pen¬ 
dants by soldering a gold ring to their edges 
so that the legends can still be read. 

Bractcae are metal plaques of varying sizes 
and shapes that were sewn direaly onto the 
clothing, following a tradition that began in 
the late Roman Empire or perhaps earlier. 
Broaeoe were common ornaments in the 
dress of Germanic peoples and probably 
were introduced into Spain by the Visigoths. 
Two shapes may be observed here: one a 
four-lobed or rounded cross shape, the other 
a six-pointed star. 

For the group of similar bracteac^ a flattened 


gold sheet was cut into lozenges, from which 
the cross shapes were formed; they were then 
decorated with repousse work. A narrow 
plain or worked molding follows the outside 
contour and also outiines a smaller cross¬ 
shaped field within. Arranged between the 
two moldings are at least twenty-six hemi¬ 
spherical bosses. Within the inner cross-shaped 
space are smaller bosses, seven or eight in 
each arm. In the center a circular molding 
surrounds a large hemisphere. The tips of the 
arms are perforated so the broaeoe can be 
stitched to a garment. 

The star-shaped broaeo is composed of 
two gold sheets soldered so that collets, which 
held cabochon stones of vitreous paste, could 
be formed—a small one on each of the six 
points and a large one in the center. Only the 
remains of white color in the central collet 
and green in one of the points can be identified 
with certainty. Small perforations in the star 
allow it to be sewn to clothing. 

Two fragmentary triangular elements seem 
to be points from a star-shaped broaeo. Sol¬ 
dered gold thread outlines the point and a 
lotus-blossom decoration within. The backs 
of the triangles lack a proper finish, suggest¬ 
ing that one side was reutilized from a pre¬ 
sumably six-pointed broaeo made of two 
gold sheets soldered together, like the one 
catalogued here. 

Typologically, these materials raise several 
interesting points. They are the last known 
examples of the use of broaeoe in Andalusian 
jewelry (none exist from the Nasrid period), 
and thus they illustrate a long tradition stem¬ 
ming from Roman times and now coming to 
an end. Broaeoe in earlier centuries were very 
often round, but they ended up being cross¬ 
shaped, adopting the four-pointed “paradise” 
motif that was present in Islamic art from the 
beginning. Broaeoe shaped as six-pointed 
stars, however, continued to be made in the 
same classical shape throughout. Practices 
common until the toifo period—the sewing 
of perforated coins to clothes as ornaments 
and the use of coins in diadems—seem to 
have disappeared by the Almohad period; 
instead, coins with attached rings were ap¬ 
pended to necklaces. A discussion of innova¬ 
tions in jewelry styles must also take into 
consideration the earrings belonging to the 
same hoard (see note 2), which seem strongly 
related to eastern jewelry if not actually from 
the Near East. 

Band bracelets of the type seen here seem 
to follow a North African or local tradition. 
New, however, is the decorative use of the 
khumiso^ or five-fingered prophylactic symbol, 
as is the use of Naskhi script in a mature 
style. Another innovation is the cartouche 
system used to frame the poems, which also 
appears on a contemporaneous object, the 
Tortosa casket.^ One reason this hoard is 
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interesting is its demonstration that African 
and Seljuk influences in jewelry manufacture 
were among the elements that eventually 
made their way to medieval Christian Spain. 

jz 

1. Palma dc Mallorca 1991- 

2. J. Zozaya, in New York is)92a, no. 70. 

3. Ibid., no. 51. 
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chasuBle of saint 
e6mun6 

Andalusiay 12th century 
Silk 

H. 61 in. (iS5cm)y cir. is ft. i‘/a in. (460 cm) 

Church of Saint-Quiriace, Provins (Seine-et-Mame) 

According to tradition, this chasuble and a 
stole and maniple were the vestments of 
Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Because of religious dissension in England, 
Edmund fled to France in 1240. He died 
there the following year and was canonized in 
1247. The vestments were kept in the 
abbey of Saint-Jacques in Provins until the 
Revolution.' 

It is the main fabric of the chasuble that is 
of particular interest to us. This textile is 
lampas woven of green silk. Despite a uni¬ 
form color the pattern is visible because of 
differences in the weave: the ground is warp¬ 
faced and the pattern weft-faced. Roundels 
arranged in rows each contain a pair of 
addorsed parrots flanking a central tree of 
life. The frames of the roundels carry a 
Kufic inscription, 4JJJJI (Glory to God), 
which appears four times in its proper orien¬ 
tation and four times reversed. The writing is 
so stylized it is close to pseudo-Kufic. Where 
the roundels abut they are overlapped by 
circular medallions containing a star rosette 
within a pearl border. In the interstices are 
geometric and stylized floral motifs. 

The chasuble and a few other pieces form a 
group closely related to, but distinct from, 
the Baghdad group (see cat. 60). Among 
these works gold brocading sometimes oc¬ 
curs, the distinction between ground and 
pattern is rather pronounced, and the calli¬ 
graphic style is consistent throughout. The 
group has been variously placed in the twelfth 
or the thirteenth century. A twelfth-century 
date seems most likely, since a related textile 
in Salamanca was used as the cover for a 
document dating from the reign of Ferdi- 
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nand II (1157-88), and a tunic made of fabric 
of this type was found in Ona in the tomb of 
the infante Don Garcia, who died in 1145 or 

Had it not been for the special status of 
luxury textiles in Christian ecclesiastical and 
royal milieus regardless of the fabric’s origin 
or religious association, the number of Span¬ 
ish Islamic textiles preserved today would be 
minuscule. It is characteristic that all six 
Islamic textiles treated in this catalogue either 
were found in the context of Christian reli¬ 
quaries or tombs or were adapted for use as 
church vestments at an early date. 

DW 

1. Paris 1988, p. 62. 

2. Cristina Partearroyo, in New York 1992a, p. 107. 
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cap Op pRince peR6inan6 
op castile 

Andalusia, late 12th or early 13th century 
Silk and^ilt membrane threads 
H. d'A in. (isjcm) 

Patrimonio Nacional, Monasterio de Santa Marta la 
Real de las Huel^as, Burgos (007/001 mh) 

This cap is one of the burial garments of 
Prince Ferdinand of Castile, firstborn son of 
Alfonso VIII of Castile and Eleanor of En¬ 
gland. Ferdinand, born in 1189, died in Ma¬ 
drid in 1211, the year before his father led 
Christian forces to victory at Las Navas de 
Tolosa. His sister Berengaria (see cat. 59) 
accompanied his body to its resting place in 
the convent of Santa Maria la Real de las 
Huelgas in Burgos (Las Huelgas), which had 
been founded by his parents; Ferdinand was 
the first member of the royal family interred 
in the family sepulcher. Burial garments from 
Las Huelgas, now preserved in the Museo de 
Telas Medievales, include fine examples of 
Almohad textiles as well as thirteenth-century 
pieces that represent a further development 
of the Almohad style. 

The cap was made of tapestry-woven cloth 
rich with gold (gilt animal membrane wrapped 
around silk thread), which is incorporated 
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into the weave. The design consists of vary¬ 
ing parallel bands. The widest one, contain¬ 
ing a series of eight-pointed stars fashioned 
from geometric interlace, is flanked by nar¬ 
row ribbon-stripes and bands of floral orna¬ 
ment. Along the front edge of the cap is a 
stripe bearing a message in heavy cursive 
script and edged with a pearl border. The 
inscription has been translated as “In the 
Lord is our solace.”* The writing is gold and 
white on a dark blue ground. Cream, light 
green, and light blue appear elsewhere in the 
fabric. 

Textiles of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies that survive from Islamic Spain are 
relatively few in number. However, contex¬ 
tual dating is possible for quite a few of the 
examples, allowing an approximate sequence 
to be established and stylistic developments 
traced.^ The Almoravid taste in textiles fa¬ 
vored rows of large-scale roundels containing 
pairs of birds or animals (cats. 57,60). Under 
the Almohads officially sponsored production 
of textiles seems to have diminished, at least 
early in the reign, but the large-roundel motif 
persisted. At the same time a new style ap¬ 
peared characterized by pattern elements, 
including roundels, of much smaller scale 
and the lavish use of intricate geometric 
interlace. Inscriptions in cursive script appear 
in Almohad art, although certain types of 
Kufic script were popular too; sometimes the 
two were combined on the same object. The 
cap of Prince Ferdinand displays the Almohad 
preference for tiny pattern elements, geomet¬ 
ric interlace, and cursive inscriptions, which 
continued through the thirteenth century. 

DW 

1. G6mcz-Moreno 1946, p. 82. 

2. The best overview of these developments is provided 

by Cristina Partearroyo, in New York 1992a, 
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pillow coven of queen 
Benengania 

Andalusia, second quarter of 13th century 
Silk and gilt membrane threads 
33^/a X i 9 ^/» in. (86 X so cm) 

Patrimonw Nacional, Monasterio de Santa Maria la 
Real de las Huelgas, Burgos (014I004 mh) 

In addition to the garments and furnishing 
fabrics with Almohad-style ornament that 
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were produced well into the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, there are a number of Spanish Islamic 
textiles with distinctive figural decoration. 
The best-preserved example is a pillow cover 
found in the tomb of Queen Berengaria, 
who died in Burgos in 1246. It is in remarka¬ 
bly good condition and must have been virtu¬ 
ally new at the time of burial. Berengaria, the 
daughter of Alfonso VIII of Castile and 
Eleanor of England, married Alfonso IX of 
Leon. With the death of her brother Henry I 
in 1217, she gained the throne of Castile as 
well, but relinquished it in favor of her son 
Ferdinand. Queen Berengaria was buried in 
the convent of Las Huelgas in Burgos with 
other family members (see cat. 58); her coffin 
yielded this pillow cover as well as fragments 
of her silk brocade clothing.' 

On the decorated face of the pillow cover, 
ornamental tapestry-woven panels of poly¬ 
chrome silk and gold (gilt membrane on a 
silk core) are inwoven into a plain-weave 
ground of dull red silk. A central roundel 
shows two dancing figures flanking a tree of 
life; one of them plays a musical instrument, 
probably a tambourine, and the other holds a 
cup. The scene is framed by a pearl border 
and an inscription in highly stylized Naskhi 
script that reads (There is no 

god but God). Symmetrically disposed around 
the central roundel are four stars made of 
geometric interlace. Running across the cover 
near the top and bottom are bands of Kufic 


inscription that are stylized to create a kind 
of arcade pattern. They repeat the message 
iJUlSil (the perfect blessing). The cover 
back is undecorated red silk. 

The pillow cover of Berengaria is very 
similar to and probably contemporary with a 
silk and gold tapestry from the tomb of Don 
Amaldo de Curb, bishop of Barcelona be¬ 
tween 1252 and 1284. The ten surviving frag¬ 
ments of this tapestry are dispersed among 
collections in Spain and the United States. 
The principal decoration is a series of roun¬ 
dels with various scenes related to royal en¬ 
tertainments—banqueting, hunting, picking 
fruit—perhaps symbolizing, in toto, the gar¬ 
den of paradise. The roundel frames carry 
the same inscription as the Berengaria cover 
roundel (but in Kufic, not Naskhi). The 
Bishop Curb tapestry thus provides a type 
both iconographic and formal into which the 
single pillow cover roundel, with its depic¬ 
tion of courdy entertainment, comfortably 
fits. It has been proposed that the dispersed 
fragments originally were part of a curtain. It 
seems likely that textiles such as these, with 
figured roundels set against a plain ground, 
were generally employed for furnishings rather 
than for garments.^ 

DW 

1. Hcrrcro-Carrctero 1988, pp. 98-101. 
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60 

pRaqment of a textile 

Andalusia, ca. 1100 

Silk and gilt membrane threads 

17V4 X ipVa in. (45x50 cm) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (33.371) 

This famous textile is known both as the 
Burgo de Osma silk, after the cathedral where 
it was found, and as the Baghdad silk, after its 
presumed city of manufacture, named in its 
inscription. A repeating pattern is made up 
of rows of roundels, each containing a tree 
of life flanked by a pair of addorsed lions 
with harpies perched on their backs. In the 
roundel’s wide frame the scene of a kneeling 
man holding two griffins appears four times. 
The roundel frames are linked at the cardinal 
points by overlapping circular medallions in 
which a Kufic inscription encircles a central 
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rosette. The interstitial design is a pattern of 
floral elements combined with quadrupeds in 
small roundels. 

The inscription reads: 

aOI o/Jx U.4 liU (This is from 

among that which was made in the city of 
Baghdad. May God protea it).* Half of the 
inscription is carried in the medallions that 
link the roundels vertically, half in the ones 
that link them horizontally. Each medallion 
bears its message twice in the proper direc¬ 
tion and twice in reverse. A second, smaller 
fragment of the Burgo de Osma silk is known 
that has a feature lacking in the Boston piece. 
Its roundel pattern is broken by a horizontal 
band of inscription in Kufic, which has been 
translated “Blessing comes from God and 
majesty [also]... .”^ 

Initially it was believed that the Burgo de 
Osma silk was manufactured in Baghdad. Its 
design is made up of Near Eastern motifs; it 
conforms at least in a general way to what is 
known, from early descriptions or actual ex¬ 
amples, about silks from medieval Baghdad; 
and, of course, Baghdad is named in the 
inscription. But now it is recognized that this 
textile belongs to a distinctive and relatively 
homogeneous group of Spanish textiles that 
can be dated to the first hif of the twelfth 


century. Roundel designs appear consistendy 
in this group and so do animals both real and 
fantastic drawn from a Near Eastern reper¬ 
toire. The patterns are minute and linear. 
Three textiles have horizontal bands of in¬ 
scription cutting across the repeat pattern. 
Pearl borders abound. The palette usually 
consists of reddish brown, dark green or 
blue, and small areas of yellow, on an ivory 
ground. The structure is lampas of a type 
peculiar to Spain, with weft brocading in gilt 
thread (bound in a distinctive honeycomb 
pattern) for the larger animal heads. 

One textile in the group, the chasuble 
of San Juan de Ortega in the church of 
Quintanaortuna near Burgos, has an inscrip¬ 
tion thought to refer to the Almoravid ruler 
^Ali ibn Yusuf ibn Tashufin, who ruled from 
1107 to 1143.^ It is on the basis of this inscrip¬ 
tion that the entire group of textiles can be 
assigned an approximate date and their Span¬ 
ish origin confirmed (there is no basis for 
linking these pieces to North African produc¬ 
tion). Moreover, the inscription on the Bos¬ 
ton fragment contains a spelling peculiarity 
found in Spain."^ These textiles must have 
been made in deliberate imitation of Baghdad 
silks. 

The Burgo de Osma silk was found in the 
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tomb of San Pedro de Osma, bishop of 
Burgo de Osma. It is likely that the bishop, 
who died in 1109, was interred with the silk, 
making it perhaps the earliest textile in the 
extant group. Where it was manufactured 
cannot be definitely ascertained, but Almeria 
has been proposed as the most likely place.^ 
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the kingdom oF AstuRiAS 
And mozARABic spAin 




Belevedere, Mount Naranco (Oviedo). Photo: Achim Arbeiter 
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the kinQ6om of astuRias 

Achim Arbeiter and Sabine Noack-Haley 


W ith the fall of the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo in 
711, the Muslims had conquered the greater part of 
the Iberian Peninsula. The Christians did manage to establish 
a small Christian kingdom in the north on the Cantabrian 
coast, beyond a protecting range of mountains.' The chieftain 
Pelayo had beaten back the Muslims in an armed encounter at 
Covadonga in 719, and it was he who established the ruling 
line of the new kingdom. The assertion in the informative 
Asturian chronicles of the late ninth century that Pelayo was 
of aristocratic Visigothic descent has not been verified, but 
his son Fafila (r. 737-39) is known to have founded the church 
of Santa Cruz in 737 in the first of the kingdom’s capitals, 
Cangas de Onis. Significantly, that structure was erected above 
a pagan shrine. No traces of the church survive, but an in¬ 
scription copied before its destruction probably implies that it 
was cruciform in plan."^ 

The eighteen-year reign of Fafila’s successor, Alfonso I 
(r. 739-57), saw the consolidation of the kingdom. Stability 
permitted the construction of numerous churches—Alfonso 
is for that reason called “el Catolico”—but unfortunately these 
have completely vanished. During these years the Asturians 
began to stage raids on Muslim-occupied territories, attempt¬ 
ing to recapture lands for their Christian domain. These cam¬ 
paigns turned much of the meseta in northern Spain into a 
virtually unpopulated buffer zone, its inhabitants having mi¬ 
grated northward into the safety of the new Christian kingdom. 

After moving the royal residence farther west to Pravia, the 
sixth Asturian ruler, Silo (r. 774-83), erected a palace church 
which he consecrated to Saint John the Evangelist (Santianes).^ 
This is the oldest Asturian monument of which a significant 
part survives. It was laid out like a basilica with round-arched 
pillar arcades, a gallery above the vestibule at the west, proba¬ 
bly for the king’s use, a transepdike eastern bay divided in 
three by arches above half columns, and a rectangular apse 
that was presumably much smaller than the one that is visible 
today. The most important surviving decorative elements are 
two chancel screen reliefs (cat. 63) and another relief slab with 
an unusual depiction of architecture. 

It was at about the same time that the monk Beams, work¬ 
ing in a scriptorium in the Cantabrian valley of Liebana, pro¬ 
duced his apology against the doctrine of adoptionism and 
commentaries on the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse.^ 


Pravia had been selected for the location of the royal resi¬ 
dence as part of an attempt to extend Asmrian influence into 
Galicia. Alfonso II (r. 791-842) moved the capital once again, 
this time to Oviedo. At the direction of Fruela I (r. 757-68) 
the city had been graced with the monastery of San Vicente, 
a church dedicated to Santos Julian y Basilisa, and the first San 
Salvador church, but these were all destroyed in the Islamic 
raids of 794 and 795. Alfonso rebuilt Oviedo into a fortified 
residential city with a variety of royal stmetures.^ 

This reconstmetion of Oviedo is recorded in three chronicles 
— xhcAlbeldensia^ xhcRotensis^ and the Ad Sebastianum —that 
are reworkings of earlier ones from the time of Alfonso III. 
They recount the lives and achievements of the Asmrian rul¬ 
ers and are the most important source of information about 
the kingdom.^ They describe three adjacent basilicas that were 
the city’s monumental focus: the church of San Salvador, later 
a cathedral, with relics of the twelve apostles in its side altars; 
the church of Santa Maria built against it to the north, with 
two side altars and the royal pantheon on its west end; and the 
basilica of San Tirso, of which “the beautiful design can be 
exalted by a learned writer but is even better comprehended 
by seeing it oneself.” Secular authority had its center in the 
adjacent palace complex. The chronicles make special mention 
of the interior furnishings of these churches—marble columns 
(doubtless acquired as spoils), gold and silver, and paintings 
like those that embellished the palace buildings. The significance 
of this dazzling display is triumphantly proclaimed: Alfonso II 
“has thoroughly restored in Oviedo, in church and palace alike, 
all of the ceremony of the Goths, as it had been in Toledo.” 
Since the old capital of Toledo now lay in Islamic territory 
and moreover had forfeited its ecclesiastical primacy as a con¬ 
sequence of the theological dispute over the true essence of 
Christ (adoptionism), the capital of the expanding Christian 
kingdom to the north could legitimately assume the leader¬ 
ship of Christian Spain. Closely bound up with these ambi¬ 
tions was the “discovery” at about this time of the tomb of 
Saint James, near the Atlantic coast at what came to be called 
Santiago de Compostela.^ 

The Asturian pre-Romanesque gave artistic expression to 
the dynasty’s championing of a Visigothic resurgence. The 
basilica of Santos Julian y Basilisa (San Julian de los Prados, 
or Santullano) outside the Oviedo city walls to the northeast. 
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which was built for Alfonso II, is the best preserved and one 
of the largest of Spain’s surviving early medieval churches.^ It 
has a projecting vestibule, three aisles separated by pier ar¬ 
cades, a high, nonprojecting transept, which has a wooden 
ceiling (like the aisles) and lower side rooms, and three barrel- 
vaulted rectangular apses that form a single block. Above the 
main apse is a hidden or blind chamber placed there for the 
sake of proportion, a feature that henceforth would become 
obligator)' in Asturian church architecture. As at Santianes de 
Pravia we find here quarr)'-stone masonry, plastered inside and 
at one time outside as well, with quoins and buttresses of 
larger blocks of stone. The semicircular arches are construacd 
of brick. This is a fundamental change from the ashlar con¬ 
struction with horseshoe arches of the late Visigothic period 
that dominates our concept of seventh-century Iberian archi¬ 
tecture. Of course, it is true that nothing survives of the large 
urban parish churches from that period or especially of the 
royal churches of Toledo that served as models for Asturian 
building taking place about 800—a relationship not only pro¬ 
claimed in the above-mentioned chronicles but also corrobo¬ 
rated by architectural analv^^is. Santullano is noteworthy for its 
use of Visigothic spoils, as in the blind arcade of the main 
apse, and for a number of distinedy byzantinizing elements, 
such as the triple-arch motif of the window in the blind cham¬ 
ber, but above all for incorporating a remarkably pure rendi¬ 
tion of a late Roman fresco cycle. 

The paintings, wonderfully preserv'ed and with fresh colors, 
are among the most important and astonishing examples of 
early medieval wall painting in the West. Thirty-eight pictures 
of palaces and curtained arcades are disposed over three regis¬ 
ters. Since there are no figures, a Christian interpretation of 
the fresco cycle rests on the prominent inclusion of the cross 
at four central points in the top register, where the palaces are 
meant to represent the heavenly Jerusalem. While architec- 



Santiancs de Pravia (Oviedo). Photo: John Patterson, Deutsches 
Archaologischcs Institiit 


rural representadons of this kind uldmatcly go back to antiq¬ 
uity as is seen at Pompeii, the typological predecessors of these 
paintings are important mosaics like those in the rotunda of 
Saint George in Salonika, the baptistery of Neon in Ravenna, 
and the court porticoes of the Umayyad mosque in Damas¬ 
cus. The frescoes also contain floral and geometric ornaments 
deriving from Spanish late antique and Visigothic anteced¬ 
ents, and certain features of the architectural cycle suggest that 
it was modeled on a painting that is thought to have been in 
Toledo, although the relationship remains hypothetical. In any 
case, with its theme rich in associations of empire, the fresco 
cycle is an expression of the royal character of the structure. 
That the gallery in front of the north wall of the transept, not 
part of the original plan, was also royal in nature can only be 
surmised. The overpowering continuous transept is unprece¬ 
dented in architectural history. 

Because of their similarity to Santullano, tu'o rural churches 
are dated to the same period: the basilica of San Pedro de 
Nora, with its pillar arcades,^ and the church of Santa Marfa de 
Bendoncs, in which a transeptlike space wider than it is long 
served to house the congregation.Of the tlirec basilicas in 
the center of the city that were described above, only a por¬ 
tion of the apse wall of San Tirso is visible today.** The Camara 
Santa, however, at one time part of the church-palace com¬ 
plex, is preserved as an annex of the modem cathedral.*^ Its 
design is that of the two-story martyrs chapel, like Marusinac 
near Salona or La Alberca near Murcia: tlic crypt was conse 
crated to the council patron, Saint Leocadia of Toledo, while 
the upper Saint Michael chapel (bombed in 1934 and rebuilt) 
ser\^ed as a treasury and reliquary chamber. 

The importance of the cult of relics in this period is appar¬ 
ent from the common multiplication of one apse into three 
and die presence of a separate reliquary structure, as well as 
from the royal donation in 808 of a large cross, the Cross of 
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Sanrullano, Oviedo. Photo: Achim Arbcitcr 


the Angels (cat. 72), made for the housing and displaying of 
relics. A gold cross set with numerous jewels, it has on the 
back an inscription giving the date, the name of the donor— 
"Adefonsus humilis servus Xpi” (Alfonso the humble servant 
of Christ)—and a motto recalling the vision of Constantine 
that would henceforth serve as the Asturian emblem. (The 
cross was restored in the twentieth century, then severely dam¬ 
aged, then restored once again.) 

By the close of the half-century reign of Alfonso II, the 
boundaries of Asturias were as firmly established as its foreign 
policy, its religion, its ideology, and its confidence. Ramiro I 
(r. 842-50) and his son Ordono I (r. 850-66) managed to de¬ 
fend themselves against repeated Norman attacks from across 
the Bay of Biscay as well as internal unrest and continuing 
Islamic incursions. Ordono even mounted some major cam¬ 
paigns and made further conquests. In Cordoba, meanwhile, 
the fanaticism of growing numbers of Christians eager for 
martyrdom so impaired the coexistence of the two religions 
in al-Andalus that waves of Mozarabic Christians were led to 
seek refuge in regions under Asturian control. The flowering 
of the small kingdom is reflected in Ramiro’s ambitious build- 
ing program on Mount Naranco.*^ The chronicles proudly re¬ 
late that above Oviedo he constructed a whole complex of 
palaces, complete with a Mary church. Its buildings were of 
‘"perfea beauty,” all of stone and surmounted by great num¬ 
bers of ribbed barrel vaults the likes of which were not to be 
found ‘‘in all Spain”—at that time meaning al-Andalus. The 
basilica of San Miguel de Lino (or Lillo) was consecrated to 



Cross with pendent alpha and omega. Wall painting in Santullano, 
Oviedo. Photo: Lorenzo Arias Paramo 
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the Virgin, but in tlie eleventh centur)^ at the latest it vvas two- 
thirds destroyed and had to relinquish its dedicatorv^ altar, along 
with its Mar\^ patronage, to the nearby belvedere or royal hall. 
The belvedere became Santa Mana and was reseailarizcd only 
about 1930. It is almost entirely preser\^cd. The original basil¬ 
ica was restored at some point and was reconsecrated to Saint 
Michael. 

It appears that new, probably foreign influences \verc at work 
in Ramiro’s building campaign. The completely \'aulted ceil¬ 
ings, a structural innovation celebrated in the chronicles (and 
built of calcareous tufe), arc made possible by such elements as 
a complex sN'Stcm of corresponding buttresses and interior sup¬ 
ports. Accompanying features arc a three-dimensional organi¬ 
zation of the walls, stilted ke>'stone arches, and a rich decorative 
program of sculptures and paintings. 

With its rail, slender proportions, its arcades of columns 
(exceptional among Asturian churches), and its dramatic vaults, 
San Miguel dc Lino is still impressive, despite its fragmencart' 
state.The >TOrk of excavation and reconstruction begun in 
the nineteenth century yielded definite conclusions in 1989-90. 
The church had three aisles and a three-apse choir. In the orig¬ 
inal, surviving western portion there arc two stories; here, two 
SNTTimetricaJ flights of stairs led to a spacious gallery that could 
be curtained off and was surely intended for the king. From 
there the monarch would have had a clear view^ of the high 
altar, on which an inscription names Ramiro and his consort, 
Patema, as founders, describing Ramiro as ‘Tamulus Christi’’ 
(servant of Christ) and “princeps gloriosus^ (glorious niler), 
and records the church’s dedication in 848. 

Among the most spectacular of the building’s diverse sculp¬ 
tural embellishments arc the jamb carvings of the west portal. 
Here the intricacies of ivor)' car\ ing have been translated into 


monumental sculpture, with a circus scene closely related to 
that on the consular diptych of Aerobindus from 506 (version 
in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg). Tuo vertical acanthus 
scroll friezes in the church’s interior are also apparently quota¬ 
tions, since they arc clc^arly mspired by the lid of the early 
Christian sarcophagus of Ithacius in the Capilla del Rev Casto 
m the Oriedo cathedral (cat. i). The column bases too seem 
related to the minor arts. Those in situ and the many now in 
the church museum all carry virtually identical reliefs combin¬ 
ing symbols of the Evangelists with auxiliary figures. The mu¬ 
seum presences some figural bases and pillars of the liturgical 
choir screens a.s well as an unusual chancel .screen which has an 
oriental-style, Visigothic-era griffin on one side and an imagi¬ 
native floral motif in an altogether different style on the other 
(cat. 65). The frescoes in the vaults arc faithful copies of those 
in Sanrullano, while on the high walls of the south side aisle 
arc the first human figures to appear in Asturian wall painting: 
a lute player and a figui^c enthroned with another standing 
behind entwined in a grapevine. 

The belvedere (Santa Maria)'^ at Mount Naranco is the only 
surv iving secular palace building of the Asturian monarchy. It 
IS a masterpiece of architectonic iiriginality and uniformity of 
design. Each of the rectangular structure’s tv^'o stories is di¬ 
vided into a large center hall with ribbed barrel vaults and two 
side compartments of which those on the lower level have 
wooden ceilings. The low er chamber on the cast side was once 
a cistern, llie loggias on the main floor have vaults as tall as 
those of the center hall. There were w'mgs added on tlie long 
sides, containing on the north two symmetrically placed stair¬ 
cases and on the S(3uth (no longer surv'iving) an additional 
loggia. The thrcc-arch scheme recurs in the windows of the 
end w'all and the loggia arcades. ITic theme of an arcade of 
arches that increase in diameter coward tlic center is extended 
further in the blind arcades of the large hall. All the columns 
have spiral fluting; those on the exterior are topped by Corin¬ 
thian capitals and those in the blind arcades, in bundles of 
four, have figured capitals in the shajK of a truncated pyramid. 
The upper w^s present vertical bands of relief, panels witli 
apotropaic crosses on stalls, figures, and horsemen. In the span¬ 
drels are ornamented medallions containing fabulous beasts. 

The chapel of Santa Cristina de Lena south of Oviedo may 
have been constructed under Ordono Its single nave, sub¬ 
divided by a tribunal placed to the west and an elevated pres¬ 
bytery set off by a triple arch, is modeled on the main hall of 
the belvedere. Extending on axis from the four sides are a 
vestibule, two side chambers, and the apse. Although the inte¬ 
rior no longer has its impressive wall paintings—which were 
destroyed, possibly as late as the restoration of 1894 —it is still 
visually rich, laigely because of the exquisite marble spoils from 
the Visigothic period that arc incorporated into the screen 
structure. 

The last ruler to oexupy the residence at Oviedo was Al¬ 
fonso III (r. 866-910). He enlarged the kingdom to the south 
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Santa Cristina dc Lena (Oviedo). Photo: Achim Arbeiter 


as tar as the Duero and Mondego rivers, opening up new land 
for settlement which was soon to absorb increasing numbers 
of Mozarabs streaming north from the emirate. The king clearly 
regarded himself as the protector of all Christians on the Ibe¬ 
rian Peninsula, and with the growth of his power that is in¬ 
deed what he became; it is thought that he even advanced 
into the Cordoban hinterland, for the first time forcing the 
emir to petition for peace. Alfonso III had a remarkable aware¬ 
ness of both history and culture and in fact is credited by a 
number of scholars with the authorship of one of the original 
versions (dating about 880) of the Asturian chronicles men¬ 
tioned above. Justly known as “el Magno” (the Great), he was 
nevertheless dethroned by his three sons. The capital was sub- 
sequendy moved to Leon for strategic reasons, and in the course 
of the tenth century Asturias rapidly sank to the level of a 
mere province. 

The rebuilding on a larger scale of the basilica over the al¬ 
leged tomb of Saint James in Santiago de Compostela was 
directed by Alfonso III and embodies more than any other 
building project the proud religious and political pretensions 
of his strengthened Christian kingdom.*^ In the late tenth 
century the church was the target of an Islamic raid led by 
al-Mansur, and the Romanesque structure that is stiU over¬ 
whelming today was built on the ruins of Alfonso's basilica. 
The role Alfonso II had sought as a Christian conqueror, mani¬ 
fest in his commission of the Cross of the Angels, was confirmed 
in the crosses Alfonso III gave to the cathedrals of Santiago 
and Oviedo. The former is lost; the latter is known as the 














Cross of Victory. Camara Santa, Cathedral of Oviedo. Photo: San Salvador, Valdedios (Oviedo). Photo: Achim Arbeitcr 

Detlev M. Noack, Deutsches Archaologischcs Institut 



San Salvador, Valdedios (Oviedo). Photo: John Patterson, Deutsches Archaologisches Institut 
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Cross of Victory/® The stance taken by the king is vividly con¬ 
veyed by less pretentious testimonials, such as the cross relief 
and inscription in the springhouse La Foncalada, which he 
donated to the citizenry of his capital. The combination of 
victor’s cross and triumphal motto appears again and again 
throughout the tenth century and well into the eleventh, as 
for example on a relief slab in Salas (cat, 65) and in various 
miniatures.*^ 

The best-preserved examples of architecture from the time 
of Alfonso III lie outside Oviedo. The small basilica of San 
Adriano de Tuhon to the west of the city is thought to have 
been built in 891.^° It is especially important because its painted 
apse frieze of stepped battlements and lotus-flower scrolls, en¬ 
tirely Islamic in character, is probably the oldest surviving work 
of art produced by Mozarabic immigrants in the north of 
Spain. At some distance to the east of Oviedo is Valdedios, 
Alfonso’s country estate to which he retired after being de¬ 
throned. All that survives is its church of San Salvador.^* An 
inscription states that it was consecrated in 893 in the presence 
of seven bishops, one of them the Mozarabic bishop from 
Saragossa—further evidence of the ongoing relations between 
Asmrias and al-Andalus. 

This vaulted basilica with pillar arcades follows the usual 
scheme, including a gallery above the west end, but has blind 
chambers above all three apses. Grooves in the floor that once 
held screen slabs show clearly that the church was divided into 
three sections: one for the laity, one for the officiating clergy, 
and one—the easternmost bay—for attending clerics. The walls 
and vaults have again become flat, continuous surfaces articu¬ 
lated solely by wall paintings. However, a splendid portico 
designed to receive the royal retinue, a separate structure added 
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to the south, boasts a more complex interior organization, 
with blind arcades and transverse arches. Mozarabic influence 
is easily detected in its conspicuously rich sculptural ornamen¬ 
tation; the battlements that are only painted inside the church 
at Tunon are here realized in stone and installed as turrets on 
the roof, calling to mind the crenellations atop the outside wall 
of the Great Mosque of Cordoba. Also of Islamic inspiration 
are the porch capitals, the ornate window grilles, and the dou¬ 
ble and triple windows with horseshoe arches topped by a 
rectangular idfiz, or decorative frame. 

Among the last manifestations of Asturian art are the gold- 
work of the Caja de las Agatas (cat. 71) and the architecture 
of the parish churches of Santiago de Gobiendes and San 
Salvador de Priesca, considerably to the east of Oviedo.San 
Salvador, consecrated in 921, was very heavily damaged in the 
Spanish civil war. Its structure echoes to a certain extent that 
of SantuUano, and its architectural frescoes are clearly an imi¬ 
tation of those in the earlier church, although they reveal a 
loss of creative power and a decline in workmanship. In add¬ 
ing human figures to the old cycle, the fresco decoration reaches 
back to the artistic tradition fostered by Ramiro rather than 
enlarging upon the Mozarabic-influenced style paramount in 
the time of Alfonso III. 

In northern Spain the old Hispanic liturgy continued to be 
used well into the eleventh century, and for at least as long the 
northern architecture offered echoes of the Visigothic Asturian 
tradition. They can be seen in Asturias itself and also in Leon 
in the church of San Pelayo,^^ which preceded San Isidoro. 
Later in that century, however, the earlier liturgy gave way to 
Roman observance, and by that time we find ourselves, in the 
realm of art, on the threshold of the Romanesque. 
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Illustration from the Silos Beatus (cat. 145; fol. i94v). Top register: Christ enthroned with the symbols of the Evangelists; second register: 
adoration of the One on the Throne before the Last Judgment; third register: John being lifted up. The British Library, London 
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ARt Of the fRontieR: 
mozARABic monAsticism 


O. K. Werckmeister 


t he term “frontier monasticism” was first used in 1948 by 
Charles Bishko* to characterize the peculiar cultural po¬ 
sition occupied by Benedictine monasteries during the strug¬ 
gle between the Islamic caliphate and the Christian kingdoms 
on the Iberian Peninsula from the eighth to the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. It complements the earlier term “Mozarabic^” which in 
its original, narrow definition meant Christians in the south¬ 
ern part of Spain who, on condition of owing allegiance to 
the Muslim ruler and conforming to certain Islamic customs, 
w'ere allowed to exercise their own religion."* The meaning of 
“Mozarabic” came to be widened into a general designation 
of Christian culture in early medieval Spain, on the assump¬ 
tion diat it was decisively shaped by its coexistence with diat 
of Islam. There are a number of salient issues pertaining to 
the two interrelated terms: first, the preservation of a tradi¬ 
tion of religious culture from Visigothic times, divested of its 
original political backing by royal authority, which was at first 
allowed to subsist and was then subjected to various degrees of 
containment and even oppression under Islamic rule; second, 
the northerly emigration of Mozarabic monks to Christian 
territories, whose rulers encouraged them to participate in the 
reconstruction of areas recaptured from the Muslims; and third, 
the peculiar religious and political ideology^ derived from and 
for this conflict situation, which in the second half of the 
ninth century began to focus on the martyrdom of Christians 
in Islamic lands and on the anticipated triumph of Christian¬ 
ity over Islam through a war of reconquest. 

The two overriding art-historical questions arising from this 
momentous confrontation concern the Visigothic sources and 
the Islamic borrowings of Mozarabic art and the extent to 
which both were conditioned by the Christian-Islamic conflict 
in the minds of the monastic artists and their patrons. In a 
deliberately antagonistic culture, where art was often used for 
creating images and symbols of triumphant power on both 
sides, did the adaptation of Islamic forms entail a critical con¬ 
sciousness about their origin, or was the creation of art in 
pursuit of aesthetic excellence unencumbered by political 
idcology^^^Thc ninth- and tenth-century churches, abbey com¬ 
pounds, and palaces in the important centers of Christian Spain 
—Santiago de Compostela, Oviedo, Leon, Burgos, Pamplona, 


and others—no longer exist; from the eleventh century on¬ 
ward they were either destroyed or replaced by larger, more 
ambitious structures. Those buildings that did survive, most 
notably the abbey church of San Miguel de Escalada of 9i3> 
seem to hold on tenaciously to traditions of Visigothic archi¬ 
tecture with few if any Islamic featurcs."*^ In manuscript illu¬ 
mination the body of extant material is larger, but the Visigothic 
heritage is harder to pinpoint;^ most monuments of Visigothic 
art, unlike Visigothic literature, have been lost. On the other 
hand, illuminated manuscripts display a number of adapta¬ 
tions of forms and motifs from Islamic art that stand out all 
the more clearly for their scattered appearances.^ 

Such transcultural adaptations culminated witii those Islamic 
works of art that ended up in the treasuries of Christian 
churches in northern Spain, no doubt as a result of having 
been looted by Christian troops. The most spectacular of these 
may be the ivory casket, sometimes called the Pamplona cas¬ 
ket, made in 1004-5 the palace workshop of Madinat al- 
Zahra^ outside Ctirdoba for the army leader ^Abd al-Malik, the 
son of al-Mansur (about 938-1002).^ Its inscriptions extol the 



Pamplona casket. Ivory. Caliphal period, 1004/5- Museo dc Navarra, 
Comunidad Foral de Navarra, Pamplona. Photo; Sheldan Collins 
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Illustration from San Isidoro Bible (cat. io8; fol. 131 v). The death of 
Saul and Jonathan in the Battle of Mount Gilboa, Real Colegiata de 
San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


recipient with his official title "‘Sword of the Realm,” which 
the caliph Hisham II (r. 976-1013) had bestowed on him in 
1004 in recognition of his conquest of Leon. After the casket 
fell into Christian hands, perhaps sometime in the course of 
the eleventh century, it was passed on to the abbey of Leyre, 
where it was used as a reliquary for the remains of two 
Mozarabic martyrs from the south, Nunila and Alodia, who 
had been venerated there as saints since the late ninth century. 
How do we account for the accommodation to this purpose 
of a monument that glorifies the Islamic capture of the con¬ 
temporaneous capital of the Christian Reconquest? After all, 
it was at Leyre that Eulogius of Cordoba, shortly before 850, 
had read the spurious Lifi of Muhammad^ the “historical” source 
for his denunciation of Islam.® 

By contrast, the Bible of San Isidoro at Leon, written and 
illuminated in the Castilian abbey of Valeranica and dated 960, 
contains an illustration of an Old Testament batde in which 
the painter alludes to the Islamic-Christian conflict.^ Here the 
leader of the Philistine assault against the Jewish forces of 
Saul and Jonathan at Mount Gilboa (i Samuel 31:1-5) rides 
with his leg bent back so that his heel touches the upper out¬ 
line of the horse’s croup; his posture is that of the hunting 
king seen on Sassanian silverware and hence must have been 
adapted from an Islamic model. In the Visigothic hturgy 
David’s song of mourning over Saul’s and Jonathan’s deaths 
(2 Samuel i: 17-27) was chanted among the antiphons on June 
29, the feast of Saints Peter and Paul that commemorates their 
martyrdom. It was also chanted on January 21, the feast of the 
first early Christian martyrs of Spain, Saints Fructuosus, 
Augurius, and Eulogius. And in his Memorialis sanctorum 
Eulogius of Cordoba recounts the execution of the Mozarabic 
martyrs Aurelius and Felix at Cordoba and invokes Saul’s and 
Jonathan’s deaths on Mount Gilboa as a biblical precedent. 



Illustration from the San Isidoro Bible (cat. 108; fol. 574t)- The scribes 
Florentius and Sanctius. Real Colegiata de San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: 
O. K. Werkmeister 


With his visual quotation of an Islamic source, the artist has 
given the Old Testament scene a timely connotation. 

The issue of a historic consciousness guiding the adapta¬ 
tion of Islamic motifs and forms in the art of frontier monas- 
ticism is posed between these two extremes of Leyre and 
Valeranica. Perhaps it was only in the course of the eleventh 
century, after the Reconquest had turned victorious, that an 
Islamic artwork such as the casket of 'Abd al-Malik could sim¬ 
ply be designated as a Christian object, whereas in 960, a time 
of Christian defeats, the painter of the San Isidoro Bible con¬ 
fronted Islamic art with critical circumspection. A number of 
additional Islamic motifs in tenth-century Christian art that 
have come to light since I first collected them in 1965, however, 
have made me reconsider such all-too-clear-cut historical cor¬ 
relations, It now seems more appropriate to state that during 
the tenth century monastic artists to the north of the frontier 
were able at times to adapt Islamic motifs in a context of both 
rivalry and confrontation. 

The Monastic Artistes Status 

Artists who created images such as that just described from 
the San Isidoro Bible stood out from the mass of other manu¬ 
script scribes and decorators in northern Spain and enjoyed a 
particular social prestige. This they expressed in their dedica¬ 
tions and colophons, where they recorded the circumstances 
of their work at great length, dwelling on their status within 
the monastic institution. In the colophon of the Bible of San 
Isidoro, the scribe and painter Sanctius has identified himself 
as a priest and notary and recorded the completion of his 
work on June 19, 960, giving the names of the current rulers 
of the kingdom of Oviedo and of the county of Castile, where 
Valeranica was located. On the subsequent picture, the last in 
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the manuscript, he depicts himself along with his teacher, the 
even more famous monk or lay brother (conffatcr) Florentius,*® 
and transcribes a congratulatory blessing on the occasion of 
their joint completion of the task. 

Such explicit, historically accurate, and socially conscious 
testimonies by leading book painters occur in a number of 
outstanding Spanish manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They are unique in contemporaneous Europe; 
French, English, and German manuscripts contain a wealth of 
colophons but hardly ever a comparable assertion of artistic 
status. The Spanish colophons and dedications resemble, on 
the other hand, those of artists producing outstanding work 
for the rulers of Islamic Spain. On the ivory caskets made at 
the palace workshop of Madinat al-Zahra% inscriptions take 
the regular form of a protocol, beginning with an invocation 
of God, the name of the recipient accompanied by a eulogy, 
the place and date of production, and several times the name 
of the supervising court official or even, though rarely, that of 
the artist himself" The casket of ^Abd al-Malik from the abbey 
of Lcyrc offers the most profuse information in all these re¬ 
spects. Each of its four panels was carved by a different artist 
who incorporated his signature—‘‘Made by Kliayr,” “Made 
by Misbah,” “Made by Sa^abadah,’’ “Made by Rashid”—in 
the imagery, while the master of the team—“Faraj”—signed 
on the lid, which on its inside carried the inscription “Work 
of Faraj and his disciples.” 

The only extant illuminated manuscript of the tenth cen¬ 
tury that can be called Mozarabic in the stria sense of the 
term, the Biblia Hispalense, completed in Oirdoba in 988,'^ 


contains a lengthy colophon, which tells of the vicissitudes of 
the book’s protracted making (cat. 85).*^ It seems, therefore, 
that the leading book painters both in the south and in the 
abbeys of the Christian north sought the distinguished posi¬ 
tion claimed by their Muslim counterparts. The convention 
of the colophon must have prompted the artist to aim for a 
comprehensive historical documentation of his work—the ob- 
jea is defined in terms of ruler and patron, place and date, 
scribe and painter, master and disciple. Such colophons tell us 
how the priest Emctcrius, having been trained bj^ the renowned 
master Magius, was called to the monastery^ of Tabara to finish 
the abbey’s Beams manuscript in 970 (cat. 79)*^ and how about 
1100 the abbot of Silos had to wait for eighteen years until he 
could enlist a similarly competent outsider, the prior Petrus, 
to paint illustrations in vacant places of his own unfinished 
Beams manuscript (cat. 145)/^ 

At the abbey of San Millan de la CogoUa, another center of 
early medieval Spanish book painting, the “priest” and “no¬ 
tary” Belasco and his “disciple,” the “saibc” Sisebums, heeded 
the same convention when they composed the concluding pic- 
mre of the Codex Aemilianensis of 993-94 (cat. 83).*^ In 
three registers are the Visigothic rulers of the past, when the 
texts were written; the Navarrese rulers of the present, when 
the codex was transcribed; and their own figures working at 
the behest of their bishop. All of this was explained in the 
colophon and through additional inscriptions in the margins 
of the picture itself. The two scribes in die lowermost register 
with their styli and tablets are identical figures presented in 
reverse. An initial of another manuscript produced in the scrip- 



niustration from the Codex Aemilianensis (cat, 83; fol. 453r). Lower zone of dedication picture showing the bishop Sisebutus between the scribes 
Belasco and Sisebutus. Patrimonio Nacional, Biblioteca del Monastcrio de San Lorenzo el Real de El Escorial. Photo. O. K. Werkmeister 
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Illustration from the Psalter Commentar) of 980 (fol. 303V), The initial 
Q with scribes. Real Academia de la Historian Madrid. Photo: O. K. 
VVerkmcLstcr 



Detail of Pamplona casket showing a hunter fighting off two lions. 
lvor\’. Caliphal period, 1004/5. Museo de Navarra, Comunidad Horal 
de Navarra, Pamplona. Photo: Sheldan Collias 


torium of San Millan de la CogoUa, the Psalter Commentary 
of 980/^ shows the same symmetrical group cast in an Islamic 
pattern; within the circle of the initial the scribes flank a 
palmctte, forming a decorative composition comparable to the 
rosettes with pairs of musicians or combatants on the ivory 
casket of ^Abd al-Malik. Thus the painters of San Millan ex¬ 
pressed their artistic standing with a pictorial formula from 
Islamic art. 

The Monastic Artist's Task 

Scribes and artists participated in the recultivation that the 
kings and the elite landholding warriors, who propelled the 
Reconquest, assigned to frontier monasteries. Their work served 
the cultural policy of transmitting, expanding, and updating 
the literary legacy of the Visigothic kingdom, which the recon- 
querors claimed to restore. Manuscripts w^hich promulgated 
legislation, learning, and liturgy^ were transcribed by the scrip¬ 
toria of frontier abbeys; these institutions thus made avail¬ 
able, as an alternative to the culture of the caliphate, the literary^ 
instruments of a comprehensive, functioning civilization with 
its royal power, religious discipline, and intellectual expertise. 
The limited internal autonomy granted by the caliphate to the 
underlying Christian population, which was centered in the 
Mozarabic church, contributed to the retrospective, conserva¬ 
tionist approach toward preserving the Visigothic cultural leg¬ 
acy. The literate civilization of the Christian areas in the north 
was derived to a large extent from this survival of the Visi¬ 
gothic tradition under semicolonial circumstances. This cul¬ 


ture was now free to restore its key concept—the inviolability 
of Christian royal authority. 

The decoration and illustration of the Visigothic literary 
legacy largely followed pre-Carolingian concepts of colorful 
book decoration, in disregard—if not in ignorance—of the 
new adaptations of late antique or Byzantine techniques that 
had been made in book painting north of the Pyrenees since 
the time of Charlemagne. One of the painters of the Codex 
Aemilianensis modified a wind rose from the cosmology of 
Saint Isidore to illustrate a list of the episcopal sees of the 
Visigothic kingdom in Spain and southern France and de- 
piaed twelve standing bishops in a circle.** Sixty-two small 
gplden circles distributed across the background segments refer 
to the sixty»^-two bishops in attendance at the historic Third 
Council of Toledo in 584, w^hen all of Spain was united within 
one Catholic church. In 993-94, when the Codex Aemilianensis 
was produced, this ecclesiastical unity^ of Christian Spain was 
no more than a distant memory The picture invokes that mem¬ 
ory both as a claim for the Reconquest and as an ideological 
support for contemporary' Christian rulers and their monastic 
supporters, even in the face of the prevailing adverse historical 
situation, when al-Mansur was raiding the towns of Christian 
Spain at will. 

Such aspirations for a revival of Visigothic culture were, 
however, balanced by the artistic prominence of a text written 
in the only area in northern Spain outside the Islamic hege¬ 
mony. This was the lengthy Commentary^ on the Apocalypse 
that Abbot Beams of Liebana (d. after 800) compiled in 
Asmrias between 776 and 782 from his survey of early Chris- 
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tian and early medieval Apocalypse exegeses. The Beams 
Commentary served as an aid and as a conclusion to the com¬ 
prehensive Bible smdy that monks undertook in the course of 
the limrgical year. Throughout the text the author endeavored 
to prove the imity of Father and Son in the Christian notion 
of God by identifying the “one seated on the throne” (Apoca¬ 
lypse 4:2-3) as Christ Incarnate. Beams thereby challenged 
the adoptionist doctrine of the separate identities of Father 
and Son, held by the Mozarabic episcopate in the Islamic realm, 
and aligned himself with Carolingian observance north of the 
Pyrenees. His work removed the expanding church in north¬ 
ern Spain from the doctrinal control of the bishop of Toledo, 
claiming canonical and hence administrative independence 
from the Visigothic church which had survived the Islamic 
conquest south of the frontier. Thus the Beams Commentary 
became a quintessential expression of a distinct northern 
Spanish culmral identity. Time and again painters would dec¬ 
orate it with full-page images of the Cross of Oviedo, the 
symbol of Reconquest, and with illustrations that incorpo¬ 


rated pictorial concepts, motifs, and forms from Carolingian 
sources. 

The Monastic Artistes Craft 

From Florentius of Valeranica to Petms of Silos, the leading 
artists of tenth- andeleventh-cenmry frontier monasteries were 
bent on elaborating a style of their own, no less deliberate 
than those of their Anglo-Saxon and Ottonian counterparts 
but showing absolute disregard for late antique and Carolingian 
notions of a continuously shaded, framed picture space with 
its implications for color, style, and composition. Even when 
faced with models from beyond the Pyrenees in which these 
notions were transmitted, Spanish painters stayed with indig¬ 
enous traditions. Whether or not these traditions were de¬ 
rived from Visigothic book illumination, they were based on 
the relatively simple decorative concepts of pre-Carolingian 
painting with its flady delineated color juxtapositions. 

Florentius and Sanctius, in their illustrations for the Bible of 



Illustration from the Codex Aemilianensis (cat. 83; fol. iiv). Wind rose. 
Patrimonio Nacional, Biblioteca del Monasterio de San Lorenzo el 
Real de El Escorial. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


Illustration from the Codex Aemilianensis (cat. 83; fol. 393r). Represen¬ 
tation of the sees of Christian Spain. Patrimonio Nacional, Biblioteca 
del Monasterio de San Lorenzo el Real de El Escorial. Photo: O. K. 
Werkmeister 
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Illustration from the San Isidoro Bible (cat. io8; fol. 138V). The departure of David’s troops (above) and the death of Absalom (below) 
Real Colegiata de San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 







San Isidore, chose to ignore the confinement of the picture 
to a framed-space segment within the text column. Instead 
they interrelated as a compositional unit two scenes that hap¬ 
pened to fall on one page—such as the Departure of David’s 
Troops and the Death of Absalom seen here—and expanded 
the depictions into the margins. The two compact, pyramidal 
groups of warriors with their spears and banners, each facing 
a single figure attached to a building or tree, are linked across 
the page in dynamic counterpoint. The placement of the com¬ 
pressed bodies, groups, and objects on the white parchment 
surface maximizes the intensity of the compartmentalized color 
patterns. A limited palette of four pigments—red, dark blue, 
dark green, and yellow—is concentrated in the central areas 
of both pictures. These are the colors of a chord that Mozarabic 
illuminators adapted from their pre-Carolingian sources. In 
the early stages of its development, of which the First Bible 
of Leon of 920 is the best-known example, the scheme of 
four pigments was applied to the bare parchment. In a second 
phase, inaugurated by manuscripts such as the Morgan Beams 
(cat. 78), a broader spectrum of colors was introduced along 
with a wider range of imagery, including framed piemres with 
continuous color backgrounds. Here the basic set of four col¬ 
ors was maintained as a predominating chord, to which an 
extended palette of four to six supplemental colors was added 
as a second range of modulation. In the Death of Absalom, 
Florentius or Sanctius used the four-color chord in the main 
figure, in the two foremost standing attackers, and in the se¬ 
quence of the four circular shields. In the Deparmre of Da¬ 
vid’s Troops the artist placed the rider, the two full-length 
attackers, and the two full-length victims along the same chord, 
again connecting them with a row of shields. 

In the early Middle Ages traditions of book painting were 
linked with the knowledge of how to prepare pigments ac¬ 
cording to recipes codified in late antiquity and transmitted 
through such painter’s handbooks as On the Arts cf the Romans 
by Heraclius and the Mappa Claviculae.*^ This expertise, as 
well as the availability of materials, determined the chromatic 
range of any given color style. In addition to pigment formulas, 
the handbooks contained prescriptions for combining colors 
in groups of three modular steps toward systematized pat¬ 
terns of color composition. Painters could use these combina¬ 
tions for their own aesthetic purposes no matter how far 
removed they were from the late antique origins of their craft. 
Evidence exists that in tenth-century northern Spain the evolv¬ 
ing practice of book illumination, with its prominent masters 
and faithful disciples, proceeded on a similar standardized base 
of technical knowledge and aesthetic refinement. In one of 
the illuminated manuscripts from San MiUan de la CogoUa, 
the Psalter Q)mmentary of 980, such pigment prescriptions 
can be deciphered in the red preparatory outline drawings for 
several unfinished initials. They suggest that color composi¬ 
tion was not left to the spontaneous intuition of the painters 





Illustration from the Psalter Commentary of 980 (fol. ^lov). Initial P in 
the form of a bird, showing color indications. Real Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 
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Illustration from the Psalter Commentary of 980 (fol. 124V). Initial A 
with ibexes. Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. Photo: O. K. 
Werkmeister 






Detail of Pamplona casket showing confronted griffins and quadrupeds 
attacked by felines. Ivory. Caliphal period, 1004/5. Museo de Navarra, 
Comunidad Foral de Navarra, Pamplona. Photo: Shcldan Collins 



Illustration from the Psalter Commentary of 980 (fol. 270V). The initial 
S in the form of a juggler. Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. 
Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


at the moment of filling in the outlines but was part of the 
predetermined design. 

The painters of San Millan de la Cogolla in particular often 
applied the four-color chord in an uncompromised form. In 
the large initial of the Psalter Commentary, it is deployed in 
systematic alternation in a composition grouping two large 
ibexes and two small dogs around a central tree according to 
an Islamic pattern. In another initial from the same manu¬ 
script, which takes the form of a nimbed juggler swinging 
with his curved arms two identical objects in different direc¬ 
tions, a regular progression of the chord from collar to cuff 
indicates the rhythm of the performance. In the full-page cir¬ 
cular image of the twelve bishops of the Codex Aemilianensis, 
depicting the past realm of Christian Spain, the chord unfolds 
in a pattern of symmetrical correspondences and interchanges 
according to a simple set of arithmetical proportions, creating 
a composition based in early medieval aesthetic theory. 


The Monastic Artisfs Spiritual Ideal 

The elaborate colophons and invocations with which some 
leading monastic scribes and painters in early medieval Spain 
commemorated the completion of their manuscripts reflect 
the spiritual validation of manual work in the Rule of Saint 
Benedict. The transcription and illumination of a codex are 
regarded as a journey toward the soul’s redemption. Sanctius 
of Valeranica, early in the San Isidoro Bible, expresses the 
wish to ‘"arrive without confusion at the redeemer of all men”; 
the concluding miniature shows him twice, standing near the 
Greek letter omega, symbol of Christ at the end of time, joy¬ 
ful for having “arrived unharmed at the end of the book.” The 
toil of writing was sometimes related to the idea of monastic 
life as a militia, a perpetual struggle of devout Christians against 
the forces of evil in a hostile world. Florentius and Sanctius call 
themselves “fighters in the struggle” and ask to be included in 
the throng of martyrs and confessors that would be spared the 
Last Judgment and return with Christ at the end of days. 

The huge pictorial survey of the Beams Commentary pro¬ 
vided these artists with the visual scenario for such self- 
redemptive aspirations. In the Girona Beams (cat. 80) either 
the painter Emeterius or his female colleague, Ende, who 
worked with him on the task of illustration, has depicted the 
martyred wimesses Elijah and Enoch dressed in monastic hab¬ 
its and clutching abbot’s staffs, following the interpretation in 
Isidore’s treatise on the offices of the church^* of Elijah and 
Enoch as Old Testament prototypes of the monk.^^ In the sub¬ 
sequent piemre they are shown ascending on a cloud to the 
One on the Throne in Heaven, touching their lips in a rimal 
gesture of silence that denotes a traditional monastic virme.^^ 
In such adaptations the monastic painters’ spirimal identification 
with their biblical subject matter becomes apparent. 

Florentius and Sanctius, the painters of the San Isidoro Bible, 
dramatized the prophet Elijah as a model of steadfast faith in 
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Illustration from the San Isidoro Bible (cat. io8; fol. izgv). Elijah 
addresses the Israelites. Real Colegiata de San Isidoro, Leon. Photo; 
O. K. Werkmeistcr 


Illustration from the San Isidoro Bible (cat. io8; fol, 129V). Elijah’s 
sacrifice. Real Colegiata de San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


Illustration from the Girona Beams (cat. 80; fol. i64r). Elijah and Illustration from the Girona Beams (cat. 80; fol. 167V). The ascent of 

Enoch dressed as monks. Museu de la Catedral de Girona. Photo: O. K. Elijah and Enoch to the One on the Throne. Museu de la Catedral de 

Werkmeister Girona. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 
















Illustration from the Silos Beams (cat. 145; fol. 202r). The Antichrist’s followers worship the Beast from the Abyss; the Antichrist’s forces 
attack the City of God. The British Library, London. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


























the face of challenges from nonbelievers in tlicir sequential 
illustrations for i Kings 18:20-22, 36-40. The first painting 
shows the prophet addressing the wavering Israelites assem¬ 
bled on Mount Carmel. I'hc second shows his evening sacrifice 
on the same mountain, which was to prove the Jewish faith to 
the people of Israel, who had lapsed into veneration of the 
local gods of the region where they lived. When Yahweh’s fire 
blazed down from heaven onto the altar, as Elijah had pledged 
it would, the Israelites prostrated themselves in adoration. In 
tlic presumptive model for the illustration, the prostrate figures 
most likely depiaed the people of Israel. In the actual minia¬ 
ture, however, the painter has labeled tlicm “prophets of Baal,” 
even though the text docs not place the pagan prophets at tlic 
offering but relates that they were later searched out and exe¬ 
cuted (i Kings 18:40)* Alvarus of Cordoba, one of the spiri¬ 
tual leaders of the ninth-century mart}Ts’ movement, ewked 
Elijah’s evening sacrifice as the biblical paradigm for the un¬ 
bending profession of Christianity in a hostile environment 
that was required to counter the danger of apostasy within 
the Christian community under Islam.^ By changing the Old 
Testament scene into a miraculously enforced submission of 
the pagan prophets to the true faith, or perhaps even their 
imaginar)^ consumption by the fire descending on the altar, 
the painter of the San Isidoro Bible conveyed an antitypical 
reference to the persecutions of Cordoba. 

Both these illustrations in the San Isidoro Bible present the 
closely packed throngs of believers cither standing stiffly or 
prostrating themselves in submission that appear in so many 
Mozarabic miniatures. These stereotypical expressions of ab¬ 
solute spiritual conformity to either Moses’ commandments 
or Nabuchodonor’s idols, to either the One on the Throne or 
the Beast from the Abyss, embody the choice between spiri¬ 
tual righteousness and a lapse into paganism. Together witli 
the ever-recurring images of assault and mayhem incorpo¬ 
rating massed sword- and spcar-wielding combatants, limp 
corpses, and severed heads, they seem to visualize a mentality 
obsessively focused on a spiritual struggle. In an illustration 
from the Silos Beams that shows the Antichrist’s followers wor¬ 
shiping the Beast from the Abyss and his troop>s assaulting the 
City' of God, both stereotypes of reverence and aggression are 
configured in a regular antithetical composition reminiscent 
of the roundels of ^Abd al-Malik’s ivory casket. It remains an 
Oj>cn question to what extent Mozarabic illumination was con¬ 
ditioned by this peculiar blend of early Christian monastic 
ideals, contemporary experiences, and commemoration of 
Christian steadfastness against Islam. 

^^Frontier Aionasticism^^ and State Monasticisnt 

Unlike their counterparts in Germany, England, and France, 
clcv^enth- and m'elfth-cenmry book painters in Spain did not 
draw on their early medieval tradition to any significant de¬ 
gree to create a new style that would have absorbed the 


Mozarabic heritage into the international Romanesque. There 
was no Spanish equivalent of the book-painting workshops at 
the abbcN's of Trier and Echtcrnach, Saint-Germain-des-Pres 
and Arras, Winchester and Canterbury. Only at Santo Do¬ 
mingo de Silos did the painter Petrus recast the Mozarabic 
sty'lc into Romanesque regularity, most likely to express an 
allegiance to customs about to be discarded (cat. 145).^^ 

The rulers of Leon and Castile, once they had advanced the 
Reconquest to the point where they could claim to have re¬ 
stored the Christian kingdom of Spain, did not find it useful 
to draw on indigenous traditions for culmral polic)' or for 
artistic representation. They did not follow up the first at¬ 
tempts, made at the court of Ferdinand I (r. 1037-65) and 
Sancha, to recast “Mozarabic” piaorial concepts into new sty¬ 
listic forms, which can be obsen'cd in some of the artworks 
sponsored by the royal couple. The opening miniamre of their 
prayer book of 1055-59 (cat. 144), for example, shows Christ 
beneath a foil-page initial letter A, a traditional Mozarabic 



Illustration from the prayer K>ok of Ferdinand and Sancha (cat. 144; 
tbl. ir). Christ standing below the initial A. Bibiioteca Universiraria do 
Santiago dc Compostela. Photo: O. K. VVerkmcistcr 
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Illustration from the prayer book of Ferdinand and Sancha (cat. 144; 
fol. 66v). The initial Q in the form of a man. Biblioteca Universitaria 
de Santiago de Compostela. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


Illustration from a book of homilies from San Millan de la Cogolla 
(fok iH*"). The initial Q in the form of a man. Real Academia de la 
Historia (cod. 39), Madrid. Photo: O. K. Werkmeister 


device, painted on a purple ground with a white vine orna¬ 
ment and with golden accents, just as in contemporary Ger¬ 
man illumination. Furthermore, about a dozen text initials of 
the same manuscript take human shapes according to the pat¬ 
terns established at San Millan de la Cogolla, but they are 
articulated in the differentiated corporeality of contemporary 
work from France. Such efforts were abandoned under Ferdi¬ 
nand Fs successors; during their reigns we know of no dis¬ 
tinctive monastic center of representative art production with 
a lengthy artistic tradition. As with the indigenous liturgical 
and monastic observances, which were abandoned in favor of 
Roman and Cluniac usages, the art of ‘‘frontier monasticism” 
apparently did not lend itself to an art of state monasticism. 
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capital 

Church of San Roman deHomija (Valladolid), ca. 900 
Marble 

H. zQ'/z in, (S2 cm) 

Church of San Roman de Homija 

On the site of the church of San Roman de 
Homija, next to the Duero River and near 
the town of Toro, the Visigothic king Chin- 
daswinth is said to ha\^ built a monastery in 
which he was buried in 653/ The abbey was 
first documented in 891, by which time it had 
doubdess been abandoned. C/onstruction of 
a Mozarabic church must have been initiated 
a few years later, for the rebuilding of Toro at 
the behest of Alfonso III began in 900/ A 
sixteenth-century^ description of the Mozarabic 
structure speaks of its cruciform ground plan 
and horseshoe arches, but today the only 
traces of it are a large number of marble 
carvings strewn about the village of San 
Roman de Homija and its environs.^ Among 
them are two Roman capitals, which may 
have been spolia incorporated in the preced¬ 
ing Visigothic structure. On each of them 
a side has been flattened to stand against 


the wall; this must have been done at the 
time the Mozarabic church was built, for 
three-sided columns are unknown in Visi¬ 
gothic architecture. 

The remarkably heterogeneous series of 
three- and four-sided, acanthus-ornamented 
capitals of Homija—one of which is shown 
here—represents the beginnings of Mozarabic 
capital carv'ing in the kingdom of Asturias- 
Leon."^ Though they all present the same 
basic features, there is considerable variadon 
in their details. Mastcrfiilly executed, they 
must have been produced by a group of 
w^U-trained stonemasons. 

Unlike those of the Visigothic era, the 
large capital shown here attests to a new 
understanding of the plasticity and stmeture 
of the Corinthian capital. The classical orien¬ 
tation of its carvers gives it a general resem¬ 
blance to the earliest Spanish Islamic capitals, 
which were closer to classical prototypes. 
Mozarabic capitals are also related to those 
of the emirate in their execution, with relief 
in sharp-edged chisel carving that is neatly 
set off from the basket of the capital. The 
foliage is clearly organized; the lobes of the 
leaves, not described in acanthus of the Visi¬ 


gothic period, arc fully developed. There is 
considerable use of the drill for the creation 
of delicate three-dimensional effects. 

SN-H 

1. Gomez-Moreno 1919, p 204. 

2. For the structure, see ibid. 

5. Noack-Halcv i99U pp- 96ff. 

4. Ibid. 

literaturh: Noacit-Halcy 1991, pp. i2of. 
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capital 

Monastery cf Santos Facundoy Primitivo, Safft^un 

(Le6n), bc^innin^ of loth century 

Marble 

H. tgVf in. (p cm) 

MuseoArqueolojtico Promnaal dePalencia (ug) 

The church of Santos Facundo y Primitivo in 
Sahagiin was destroyed in 883. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Alfonso III it was rebuilt, beginning 
in 904, by Abbot Alfonso and the monks 
who had fled with him from Muslim-held 
territory. It was reconsecrated in 935 in the 
presence of Ramiro II and fifteen high digni¬ 
taries of the Church.' Virtually all that re¬ 
mains of the three-aisled vaulted basilica^ are 
eight Mozarabic marble capitals, now dis¬ 
persed. The present piece, which may origi¬ 
nally have come from the nave, lacks the four 
corners of its abacus. Its volutes and stalks 
have been rendered three-dimcnsionally, its 
leaves carved with a somewhat arid precision 
that marks the end of the first stage in the 
development of the Mozarabic capital, the 
one in which its basic features were estab¬ 
lished. The capitals from the churches of San 
Roman de Homija (cat. 61) and San Cebrian 
de Mazote are from this same phase.^ 

The extensive series of capitals from the 
portico of San Miguel de Escalada and from 
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the churches of Santa Marfa de Bamba, San¬ 
tiago de Pehalba, and others evolved direcdy 
from these works from Sahagun. Indeed, it 
appears that in the major colonizing monas¬ 
teries whose capitals exhibit the culmination 
of this first stylistic phase an itinerant 
Mozarabic workshop existed,^ one that would 
again and again take up new trends in the 
development of the Spanish Islamic capital 
and transform them. 

SN-H 

1. Gomcz-Moreno 1919, p. 204- 

2. For the structure, sec ibid. 

NoackrHaJcy 1991, pp 96 ff. 

4. Ibid. 

LITEa.ATU RE! Noack-Halcv i 99 i» pp- 13S-39. 
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two chancel scceen 
Reliefs 

Chiirch of San Mi^ud de Lino (Oviedo) j Visi/jothic, 

7th century, and Asturian, gth century 

a. Screen 

Lifiht ^^ray marble 

25'/^Xi6Vi X2^/s in. ( 64 x 42xs>S cm) 

b. Screen 
Gray marble 

X isYh X 2 in. (60 X39xs cm) 

Museo A rffueold^ico Provincial, Oviedo 

These two marble slabs were originally part 
of a chancel screen in the church of San 
Miguel de Lino. Such screens created a bar¬ 
rier bewcen clergy and laity in Asturian 
churches. The present slabs are notewortliy 
tor having decoration on both sides.' On one 
side of slab (a) there is a rooster-headed 
griffin, carefully carved by chisel, jumping to 
the right, its body adorned with floral de¬ 
signs. Leaves and blossoms of plants sur¬ 
round the griffin, filling the available space. 
Broad bands of a relief with geometric and 
sty^lized floral elements, set off by a corded 
molding, frame the panel top and bottom. 
Two-thirds of the bottom band has been cut 
away. These bands and the foliage of the 
center panel are distinguished by the play of 
light and shadow, against which the unworked 
body of the griffin appears to stand out. At 
one time its expression must have been even 
more lively, for some sort of stone was set 
into its cye."^ 

The fully intact decoration on the slab's 
other side (not illustrated) consists of a palm 


tree with large fan-shaped leaves and three 
hanging clusters of dates in a panel surrounded 
by a plain frame. A band of ornament across 
the top has a symmetrical design of serpents 
winding toward each side. 

While the palm motif occurs already on 
Early Christian chancel screens as a symbol 
of paradise, the griffin motif did not find 
acceptance in Christian art of the Iberian 
Peninsula until the seventh centuiy^.’ Its Chris¬ 
tian significance as an image of paradisiacal 
peace derives from die visions of Isaiah. 
Serpents are found on the impost blocks in 
the entrance to the apse of the late seventh- 
century church of San Pedro de la Nave 
(Zamora), and Helmut Schlunk has associ¬ 
ated them with the Expulsion from Paradise.^ 

Slab (b), of somewhat darker marble, forms 
a pair with the griffin slab. One side (not il¬ 
lustrated) shows the same palm and serpent 
motifs as on the griffin slab, but their execu¬ 
tion differs. Here the relief displays strikingly 
wide oudines that are flat and in places crudely 
carved against a polished ground. The other 
side of this second screen appears to bear the 


model for the two previously described palms. 
Its carving is not only much more careful— 
the raised lines have smcxith tops and beveled 
sides, cleanly differentiated from the polished 
background—but more important, the fans 
of the palm leaves fan out more and arc more 
detailed. The small volutes at the base of the 
leaves are more delicate and not so ungainly 
as in the copies. 

The chronology of the two screen slabs is 
complex. Schlunk, who at first held the griffin 
to be contemporary with the ninth-century 
Asturian church structure, later agreed with 
Manuel Jorge Aragoneses that it dates from 
the Visigothic era.^ Both authors also agree 
in dating the palm tree to the end of the 
ninth century. It appears, however, that As¬ 
turian artists rarely carv^ed in marble, in gen¬ 
eral making do with local limestone. Thus 
the griffin screen might be a piece of Visi¬ 
gothic spolia^ and the stylized palm tree on 
the other side from the time when San Miguel 
was built. There is also good reason to be¬ 
lieve that the model palm tree of slab (b) is 
Visigothic as well.* A a/s n - h 
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1. Their prov’cnaiKe is a matter of local rraditioii (Jorge 
1957, p. 260). Thus we do not know' whether the slabs 
were still used in the section of the building rei^uilr for 
services after the collapse of the eastern two-thirds of 
the original structure (grooves attest to the fact that 
there was a screen structure in the entry* to the 
secondary apse—a second Asturian example from the 
eleventh century in addition toTcvcrga?) or which 
side then faced the elerg); vs^hich side faced the laity. 

For the pillars that held the slabs, sec Escortcl 1978^ 
pis. 19-13. 

2. Jorge ! 957 , p. 160. 

3. Cruz 1985, pp 309-10, 

+. Sec Schlunk 1964, p. 247, on Js, 11. 

5. Luis 1961, p. 24: “zarcillos ondulados que tcmiinan 
en imas cabezas de escorpibn'^ (curved vines that end 
in scorpion heads); in our opinion there arc clearly 
two serpents. For San Pedro dc la Nave, sec Schlunk 
and Hauschild 1978, p. 226, pi. 132a; Corzo 1986, fig. 121. 

6. Schlunk 1947b, p. 367; Schlunk 1948, pp. 77-78; 

Schlunk and Bcrcnguct 1957, p-119, n. 223; Jorge 
1957; Schlunk 1980a, voi. 2, p. 140. 

7. Jorge (1957, pp.262-63) musters a number of Visigoihic 
examples of the animal stv’le of this period as defined 
b)' Schlunk. We concur especially with the lion relief 
from Chclas (Schlunkand Hairschild 1978, pi. 116b); 
the steer relief in Saama.sas (ibid., pi. 84a, dated to the 
second half of the sixth century'); and the Kimb relief 
f)n an impost block in San Pedro dc la Nave (Corzo 
1986, p. 122, fig. 145}. They share the same spare 
internal detail in their largely unworked bodies, but 
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moa* important they arc all surrounded b)' various 
botanical motifs, often including the base of a palmetto. 

8 . The problem with this thesis is that there arc no 
scvcnth*ccntury parallels for the palm tree of slab (b) 
that would confirm it is Visigothic spolia. Schlunk 
compares the palm tree on the reverse of the griffin 
slab with the related fragment of a chancel screen 
from San Adriano dc Tuhon and with Mozarabic- 
sryic reliefs in San Salvadorde Valdedios and San 
Miguel dc Escalada (cat. 77). Since Tunon w-as conse¬ 
crated in 891, he arrives at a dating of the end of the 
nmth century' for its .screen fragment and for the palm 
tree of the gnffin slab (Schlunk and Berenguer 1957, 
pp. 118-24 [with illustration of the Tunon slab]). 
However, these latter pieces and the palm of slab (b) 
differ .stylistically from the Mozarabic reliefs. The 
palm of slab ( b)—even more closely comparable to 
the Tunrin fragment than the palm on the griffin 
relief—then could quite possibly be Visigothic as 
could die Tunon fragment since reused capitals also 
appear in both San Miguel dc Lino and San Adriano 
dc Tunon. 

1JTERATIJR8: Haupt 1935, p 223, fig, 144; Schlunk 
1947b, p. 367, fig. 383; Schlunk 1948, pp. 77-78; Dshobadze 
1954, pp. 145-46, pi 8; Joige 1957; Schlunk and Berenguer 
Wj P 119, n. 223; Lois 1961, pp. 23-25, nos. 8-9, pis. 

3-4; Pita 1963, p. 27; Bonet 1967, p. 60, fig. 15; Fontaine 
i 973 i figs. 93-94; Schlunk 1974, especially p, 126; Noack 
i977> p-13; Cid 1978; EscorrelJ 1978, pp. 15-16, pis. 12-15; 
Schlunk 1980a, vol 2, p. 140. 


chAncel scceen Relief 

Santianes de Prmna (Oviedo)j ca. 780 
Wtjite limestone 

.V xf/n i«. ( 95 .V 47X IS cm) 

Church of El Pm, Cudilloro 

This is one of an identical pair of screen 
elements from the oldest church still standing 
in Asturias, the residence church of Santiancs 
de Pravia (see p. 114)1 built by King Silo (r, 
774-^3) on the lower course of the Nalon 
River. Altliough a number of finely w^orked 
stone fragments from there have been exca¬ 
vated more recently—among them a piece of 
the acrostic based on Silo fnincepsfecit (King 
Silo made this); a window^ frame with a 
reference to the church’s patron saint, Johji 
the Evangelist; and a depiaion of the facade 
of a tall building*—the screen elements, first 
described in detail by Fortunate de Selgas in 
1902,^ are still the most significant known 
components of the church’s initial decora- 
rion. When Selgas wrote about them, they 
had long since been removed from their 
original locations, tor the church had under¬ 
gone a thorough structural alteration in re¬ 
cent times. Selgas moved the pair, together 
with the altar, into his family tomb at El Pito. 

Since late antiquity it had been common in 
much of the Christian world to separate by 
means of screen structures the various parti¬ 
cipants in religious scrv^iccs, especially the 
celebrants from the laity'. As the records of 
die Fourth Council of Toledo (633) help 
demonstrate, it was the custom in Christian 
Spain up until die tenth or eleventh century’ 
to divide churches w'ith more than one cleric 
into three sections. The chancel was resen ed 
for the celebrant of the Mass and his assis¬ 
tant, the choir for the attending clergy; and 
the nave to the west tor the congregation.’ 
This arrangement is still evident in several 
pre-Romanesque Spanish churches, where 
the division was ctTccted by cither screens, 
special curtains, or aaual walls. Generally the 
screens themselves have been removed, but 
the original grooves in the floor, walls, or 
supports remain, allowing a reconstruction 
of their original dcsign.*’^ In many cases stone 
posts served to secure the slabs. Passageways 
connecting the various spaces were often 
quite narrow^. Surviving screen slabs in muse¬ 
ums and other collections tend to be orna¬ 
mented widi reliefs on one or both sides and 
at one time were probably painted. The deco¬ 
ration for the most part consists of either 
geometric elaborations, such as grille motift 
reflecting the actual function of the screen, or 
depictions of symbolic plants or animals, 
such as vine leaves alluding to the Eucharist 
or birds suggesting paradise. 
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[n tlic church of Santa Cristina dc Lena the 
screen is still in situ (see p* 117), but the 
original tfKatinn in Santiancs of the pair of 
screen clcmcnTs is not known. Surely they 
were symmetrically placed so as to leave a 
narrow passageway, perhaps the entn' to die 
chanccL In each of the siir\Hving elements, 
clearly a matched pair, a slab and a post are 
combined—an unusual fcaairc bur one for 
wixich there are parallels from the Visigorhic 
period and in the Mozarabic San Miguel de 
Escalada (cat. 77). In any ease stability was 
guaranteed by the flanges chipped out along 
the Igwct edge as an afteirhought, by which 
die panels were anchored to the flotir Except 
for die flanges, the screen elements arc quire 
well presen'ed* 

'file omamenration is only on one side and 
is die same on the two. Both the post and die 
slab have vertical rectangular frames, that of 
rile fomier extending farther toward rhe bot¬ 
tom, since the decorated rectangle of the slab 
section has a raised molding just below it. 
Within the frames arc decorated panels. The 
reliefs of the twt) panels differ considerably, 
providing a charming contrast in motifs and 
styles: the slab has overlapping circles w'hose 
circumferences are formed of double cord¬ 
ing; inside the circles arc rhomboids and 
triangles. The narrower panel of the post 
bears an undulating vine, adjacent to which 
are upside-down, outlined bunches of grapes 
and teaves alternating with trcfbil-likc bios- 
st)ms{?) and tendrils. At the top the vine ends 
w^ith a leaf in the shape of a heart and 
tendrils. The geometric design of the slab’s 
panel, carefully executed in chip carving, fills 
its entire surface, while in the botanical de¬ 
sign of the post the motifs stand out against 
a definite flat background. With these botani¬ 
cal motifs the artist has managed only a 
schematic, inorganic approximation of older 
designs; he was not even concenied tliat the 
bunches of grapes poinr upw^ard, a feature 
that has led a number of modem writers to 
position the pieces wrong side up,’ even 
tliough their proper orientation can be ascer¬ 
tained from similar works in the Visigothic 
Quinranilla de las Vinas and the Mozarabic 
San Miguel dc Escalada (cat. 77)* 

Both relief motifs are familiar from the 
later Visigothic period: the geometric one 
was used at Segobriga; the botanical one 
appears on a screen pillar from San Juan dc 
Banas, for example * The same is true of die 
nvo relief techniques employed, chip carving 
and high relief They arc found side by side 
in the church of San Pedro dc la Nave, whicli 
was built in 711, nor long before the Arab 
conquest. Some scholars have maintained 
til at tlic pair under discussion are ui fact 
recycled Visigothic work,’ though more re 
ccntly others have raised rhe possibilin^ that 
they were created specifically for Santianes,® 
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This latter hypothesis is enhanced by the 
discrepancy between the pieces’ two relief 
styles^ and by the fact that specific decorative 
forms from the seventh century persisted in 
Asturias of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Newly discovered screen fragments from 
Santianes lend additional support to this 
view.'° The relatively soft limestone used for 
them and for all the other screen fragments 
from the church is a further argument in 
favor of their having been created for this 
specific structure. Pieces imported and reused 
would more likely have been in marble, which 
was more common in the Visigothic kingdom. 

In these works there is an apparent echo of 
differing currents within the artistic tradition 
of the Visigothic era. This is hardly surpris¬ 
ing, since they date from a mere seven decades 
after the Arab conquest and were created for 
a royal Asturian church. 

AA 

1. McnendezPidal 1980b, vol. 2, pp. 287-88,291 (scheme 
2), and vol. 3, pp. 174-75; Fernandez Conde and 
Santos del Valle 1987, pp- 338-39, 342-43, iHs- '8,19, 
22, 35. 

2. Selgas 1902, pp. 33-34; Selgas 1908, pp. 205-6; Selgas 
1916, pp. 36-37. 

3. Vives 1963, p. 198 (canon 18). 

4. Sec Schlunk 1971. 

5. Selgas, see note 2; Lamperez 1930, ill. 155; Schlunk 
1947b, ill. p. 342; Fontaine 1973, ill- 95- 

6. Schlunk 1945a, pp. 305-19, ills. 12,13; Schlunk 1947b, 
p. 328; Camps 1963, ill. 321; Ulbert 1971, p- 34. 

7. Schlunk 1947a, p. 267; Schlunk 1947b, p. 328; Jorge 
J 957 , PP- 265-66; Camps 1963, p. 568; Nieto 1989a, 
p. 206 n. 38; Berenguer 1991, p. 22. 

8. Schlunk 1936, p. 13; Fontaine 1973, p. 262. 

9. Ulbert 1971, p- 34- 

10. Schlunk 1980a, vol. 2, p. 140, and vol. 3, p. 90; 
Menendez Pidal 1980b, vol. 2, p. 293, and vol. 3, 
p. 174; Garda Diaz 1988. 

LITE RATURE : Sclgas 1902, pp. 33 - 34 ; Selgas 1908, 
pp. 205-6; Selgas 1916, pp. 36-37; Lamperez 1930, p. 334, 
ill. 155; Schlunk 1936, p. 13; Schlunk 1947a, p. 267; Schlunk 
1947b, p. 328, ill. p. 342; Jorge 1957, pp- 265-66; Camps 
1963, p. 568, ill. 268; Ulbert 1971, pp. 33-34, pi- 30; 
Fontaine 1973, p. 262, ill. 95; Schlunk 1980a, vol. 2, p. 140, 
and vol. 3, p. 90; Fern^dez Conde and Santos del Valle 
1987, PP- 337-38; Nieto 1989a, ill. pp. 30-31; Caballero 
and Mateos 1992, p. 181. 
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Relief panel with cross 

Church of San Martin, Salas (Oviedo), mid-ioth century 

Soft white limestone 

19'A X i 8‘/4. in. (49X4^.s cm) 

Biblioteca Municipal, Palacio Valdes Salas, Salas 

This panel is part of a larger set of reliefs 
created for a predecessor of the fifteenth- 
century church of San Martin that were 
preserved by being incorporated in various 
places in the present structure. Unfortunately 
a number of them were damaged in an effort 


to remove them for safekeeping in 1980.’ The 
church is first mentioned in a deed of gift of 
896, by which the archdeacon Don Gonzalo, 
a son of Alfonso III, bequeathed it to the 
cathedral of San Salvador in Oviedo. Two of 
the surviving inscriptions tell of a renovation 
in the year 951.^ In addition to architectural 
elements, relief decoration, and inscription 
panels, three panels with crosses have sur¬ 
vived, of which the one shown here is the 
most carefully and richly worked. 

A floral pattern in high relief fills the 
panel’s broad, raised border, which frames a 
cross, also in high relief, and an incised in¬ 
scription. The inscription, consisting of two 
lines at the top of the panel and two lines at 
the bottom, reads: + oc signotuetur 

PIUS/OC SIGNO VINCrrUR INIMICUS/ 
ADEFONSUS FECIT ex/SALVA EUM DEUS (This 
sign protects the pious/believer; through this 
sign the enemy will be overcome./Adefonsus 
made this [had this made]/and may he [his 
soul] be saved by the Lord). The first part 
(“[Hjoc signo tuetur pius/[h]oc signo vincitur 


inimicus”) is a quotation from the Cross of 
the Angels (cat. 72), which was given to 
Oviedo Cathedral by Alfonso II in 808; it 
became the motto of the Asturian monarchy. 
The Alfonso named here, a cleric, was re¬ 
sponsible for a restoration (‘Tecit”), about 
which more is told by an inscription panel. 
There all the relics from the main altar arc 
listed, among them that of a martyr, Pelayo, 
who was executed in Cordoba in 925 and 
shortly afterward revered throughout Spain. 
That inscription also relates that “this temple 
was restored by the confessor Alfonso” in 
the year 989 ( a . d . 951).’ As is common 
in donor inscriptions, the cross panel in¬ 
cludes an appeal to God from Alfonso for his 
salvation. 

Hanging from the arms of the cross, whose 
corners are accented by tear-shaped protuber¬ 
ances, are the symbols of Christ from the 
Apocalypse—the alpha and the omega. The 
letters are set off from their mountings, as 
though this were the representation of an 
actual cross. The gem ornaments—depicted 
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in many-faceted chisel carving—and the re¬ 
production of the inscription of the Cross of 
the Angels seem to suggest that that is die 
cross being portrayed, yet the shape of the 
cross is not the same. According to Helmut 
Schlunk, none of the three large gold crosses 
donated by the Asturian kings bore the alpha 
and omega."*^ In San Martin de Salas there is 
another cross slab of the same type and 
roughly identical format, but it lacks the 
decoration inside the cross and on the border^ 
Tlie significance of the graffiti figures, leav es, 
and stars surrounding the cross is doubdess 
altogether secular. It is worth noting that 
visitors seeking to leave marks of their pres¬ 
ence selected this specific slab, an indication 
that the); too, were drawn by its beauty. 

SN-H 

I. Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. 1, pp, 505-10, voL z, pk. Eb 
v-Eb IX*. Miguel Vigil (i^o) presents, in addition to 
reprinted texts, documents relating to the partial 
destruction of the reliefs in 19S0. 

1. Miguel Vigil 1887^ vol. 1, p, 60, no, A17 (the donation 
of June 26, 8g6), p. 64, no. aj? (the donation of 
August 29, 1006, repeating the royal donation, but 
now with the rank of a monastery' ), p. 505. Cobo, 
Cores, and Zarracina 1987, p. 271* 

.V. Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. i, p. 508, no. Eb u, vol. 2, pi. 
Ebvi. 

4. Schlunk (1985, pp- 16,26-27,36- 37) relates that since 
the thirteenth century the Cross of the Angels has 
been part of the Oviedo coat of arms, mth the alpha 
and omega. Schlunk (1950, pp. loo-ioi) also denies 
that an alpha and omega were anached to the cross 
commissioned by Alfonso III after the pancm of the 
Cross of the Angels for the cathedra) of Santiago 

dc Compostela. Eor the apotropaic iconography of 
Asturian cross reliefs, see Schlunk 1985, p. 28, 
figs. 70-72. 

5. Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. i, p. 509, no. Eb 19, vol. 2, 

pi. Eb VIII; G6me2-Moreno 1919, pi. 35. A third cross 
slab is illustrated in Schlunk 1985. fig. 79; sec also 
Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. I, p. 509, no. Eb 18, vol. 2, 
pi. Ebvaii. 


LITE RATuRE : Migucl Vigil 1887, vol. I, pp. 505—10, 
and voL 2, pis. Eb v—Eb ix^; G6mcz-Morcno 1919, 
pp. 88-90, figs. 45-49, pi. 35; Cotarelo 1933, pp. 237-43; 
Schlunk 1985, p. 28, fig. 79; Cobo, Cores, and Zarracina 
1987, pp. 275-76 (with additional references); Cid 1990, 

pp.25,26. 
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Relief 

Church of San Cebridn de Mazote (Vatiadclui), early 

toth century 

Marble 

lo^Axyi^/txg'A in. (27x78x24cm) 

Church of San Cebridn de Mazote 

Daring from the years before 915-16, the 
three-aisled basilica of San Cebrian dc Mazote 
is the largest surviv ing Mozarabic monastic 
church. It was founded, as was San Miguel de 
Escalada, by an abbot from Cordoba and his 
brethren in the territory to the nordi of the 
Duero River. This relief, featuring two fron¬ 


tal figures at the right and a building ar the 
left surrounded by a border consisting of a 
simple vine motif, vvas brought 10 light dur¬ 
ing a restoration campaign begun in 1932. 
Aside from a relief of uncertain date in die 
church of Santa Maria de RctortiJio, it is tlie 
only sairv'iving Mozarabic example of this 
medium.' A groove aligned w ith the left side 
of the relief frame runs across the top surface 
of die block, and die stone becomes narrower 
ar the left, suggesting diat this portion may 
have been incorporated into masonry, per¬ 
haps like the impost blocks in the Visigothic 
church of Santa Marfa de Quintanilla de las 
Vinas (cat. 7), The frontal bust-length figures 
arc also reminiscent of Quintanilla;^ however, 
there arc significant stylistic differences. 

The figure at the right has been damaged 
by a break along the edge of the block. Better 
preserv^ed, the figure at the left raises his right 
hand in acclamation (probably not in bene¬ 
diction); in his left hand he may originally 
have carried a book. Like the figures from 
Quintanilla these arc most likely aposdes, or 
even ev^angelists, if the figure at the lef t did 
indeed once hold a book.^ 

It is as yet unclear whether or not this 
scene somehow related to further reliefs to 
the right. On the left side of the panel, just 
inside the frame of rather crude foliage, a 
building is represented. Its batdemented fa¬ 
cade, indicated by a pattern of squared stones, 
has a broad, arched opening frimished with a 
draped curtain. Similar batdements on the 
walls of Toledo and the same ashlar masonry 
for the cit)^'s churches are depicted in the 
Albeldensia Codex (completed in 976)/ Vari¬ 
ous door openings with draped curtains ap- 
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[>car in the palace facades of the church of 
San Julian dc los Prado.s’s frescoes.^ The 
Mazote .scene most probably vvas based on 
some painted version. 

SN-H 

I- Rcgucras 1990, pp. so-51 

2. Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 232, pis. 148-50, 
especially pi. 150, with Christ giving benediction 
(150a) and with apostles (150b, 150c). 

3. I disagree with Fontaine (i977, p-199), who cau¬ 
tiously interprets the .scene as “saints in the Heavenly 
Jenisalcm.” 

4. Williams 19772^ pi. 31. 

5. Schlunk and Berenguer 1957, pp. 22ff. 

6 . The relationship between Visigotliic figure reliefs and 
contcinporarv' book illumination, of which there is 
nothing extant, is extensiwly analyzed in Schlunk 
1945b. 

LITER AT ure: Gomez-Morcno 1951, p. 377; Fontaine 
1977, p. 199; RoUin-Ortiz 1983, p. 51; Regueras 1990, 
pp. 50-51. 
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SARCOphAQUS Of saiHt 
maRtin of C)ume 

Church of San Martinho deDunte (Bre^a), ca. 1070 
Limestone 

f$%x 83^x24^4 tn. (39.9X2i2.sx63cm) 

Museu Don Dio^o de Sousa, Bra/fa (40,40!t) 

This sarcophagus, originally in tlic church of 
San Martinho de Dume, served as a cenotaph 
for Saint Martin of Braga (d. 580), die Apostle 
of the Suevi, the people of the northeast 
comer of the peninsula. They were convened 








from Arianism to the orthodox faith through 
Martin’s appeal to the cult of Saint Martin of 
Tours, in whose name he founded the mon¬ 
astery at Dume, about 2/2 miles (4 km) out¬ 
side the ancient city of Braga. Martin was 
archbishop of Braga as well as abbot at 
Dume and presided over the First Council of 
Braga. On the only carved side of the sar¬ 
cophagus two groups of frontal figures flank 


an arcaded, roofed structure, which must be a 
church. In the center a nimbed figure (Saint 
Martin of Braga.>) stands behind an altar 
with his arms raised in prayer. On the lid, 
within a rectangular molding of the type 
employed for the relief on the side, the 
composition is centered on a representation 
of Christ, who stands within a circular man- 
dorla enclosing the celestial elements—clouds. 


sun, moon, and stars. Angels, in postures 
situated halfway between standing and the 
more traditional flight, carry the mandorla. 
The introduction of therianthropic symbols 
of the evangelists, human figures with beast 
heads who stand to either side of the compo¬ 
sition holding books, had compromised the 
space available and necessitated the adjust¬ 
ment in the angels’ poses. 


6 7 : Detail 




























As Helmut Schlunk first recognized, the 
Beams Q)mmentar>' of Burgo de Osma of 
1086 (cat. 82) offers parallels for the style and 
iconography of the lid. The Osma Beams 
itself could not have been the model, of 
course, but a related copy could have served 
as the prototype. Because the Osma Beams 
includes a standing Christ holding an open 
book before him, Schlunk chose the illustra¬ 
tion of the Opening of the Sixth Seal 
(Apoc. 9:13-16) to demonstrate a connec¬ 
tion between the Beams tradition and 
Martin’s tomb iconography. However, the 
distinctive combination of Christ in a man- 
dorla and the therianthropic symbols is found 
in the illustration (fol. 149V) of the Heavenly 
Throng Praising God (Apoc, 19: i-io). They 
celebrate the fall of Babylon, die city of the 
iniquitous. Perhaps this theme had a special 
resonance for those who conceived the mon¬ 
ument. Braga had been taken by the Muslims 
in 716. Only in 1064 was the area liberated, by 
Ferdinand I of Leon. An archbishop, Peter, 
was installed in Braga in 1070, the date that 
provides the most probable terminus post 
quern for the sarcophagus. The restoration 
of the city and the see may have inspired both 
the conception of an exceptional work that 
marks one of the first steps on the peninsula 
toward an imagistically rich Romanesque 
sculpmre and the iconography elected for 
the lid. jww 

literature: Schlunk 1968; in Madrid 1992, 

no. 8, p. loi- 
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Bilingual funeRany 
slaB 

Spain, dated 1194 (A.D. us6) 

Marble 

i8V*x in. (47 >Sxh cm) 

Museo Taller del Moro, Toledo; property of theParroquw 
de Santa Juantay Rufina, Toledo (iss) 

Arabic and Latin inscriptions were carved on 
this grayish white marble slab. The Arabic 
was cut in relief in a rather hurried Kufic 
script, while the Latin was incised. The con¬ 
tent of both inscriptions is very similar and 
reveals the name and the date of the person 
whose death was being commemorated. Mi¬ 
chael, son of Semeno, was a Mozarab who 


died on Sunday, November 4,1156 (the year 
that corresponds to 1194 of the Spanish era, 
which began in 38 b . c .). The Arabic script 
runs along the border of the slab inside a 
simple frame. It begins in the upper right 
corner, progresses around the border, then 
continues on the first and third lines inside 
the border, and ends at the bottom, in the 
middle of the ninth line. The Latin inscrip¬ 
tion starts at the second horizontal line and 
continues without interruption from the fourth 
line to the middle of the ninth. 

The Arabic reads: 

fJd Jr" <y^ 

[...] 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate,/ It was by God’s foreordainment 
that the date [was] fixed [for the death of] 
Michael, son of Semeno, from the abode of 
torment to the other dwelling, / on Sunday 
the fourth day of November of the year 
ninety-four/and one hundred and one thou¬ 
sand [eulogies follow]. 

The Latin reads: innominedninri/ 
IHUXPlhoCESTSE/PULCRUMMIchMELH/ 

semenoobiitdie/dnicainqvarto/ 
dienbbrsineramc/lxxxxiiii (In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the tomb of 
Michmel [xfr] Semeno who died on Sunday, 
the fourth day of November of the year 
MCLXXXXiiii [1194]). sc 

LITERATU RE : Toledo 1975, no. 9; Rcwielu i 979 > p. 7 i, 
no. 235. 
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casket 

Northern Spain, Uh-ioth century 

Ivory and gilt-copper alloy 

y/z X 4is Xz^A in. (gxiz.sxdcm) 

Glencaim Museum; Bryn Athyn, 

Pennsylvania (o4-CR.49 eiyb) 

According to tradition this remarkable min¬ 
iature casket once belonged to the treasury of 
the northern French abbey of Saint-Evroult- 
d’Ouche (now destroyed), which in the thir¬ 
teenth century received inheritances from 
Navarre. The casket is formed of ivory panels 
joined with ivory pins and reinforced with 
gilt-copper alloy clips bearing faceted or chip- 
carved designs. The panels making up the 
casket illustrate episodes in the life of King 
Solomon. On one side Solomon is shown 
entering the city of Gihon on a mule (i Kings 
i: 33). The youths holding palm branches in 
acclamation of Solomon’s arrival make clear 
that the image is appropriated from—and 
intended to be a typological reference to 
—Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. On one end 
of the casket is a scene that very likely depias 
the anointing of Solomon by the priest Zadok 
and the prophet Nathan (i Kings i :45)‘ 
Solomon, wearing a crown, is flanked by two 
figures; the one on his right appears to have 
wings. (Alternatively, the crowned figure and 
the one to his left have been identified as 
Solomon and Sheba.) On the other side of 
the casket the Judgment of Solomon is rep¬ 
resented: the king is enthroned behind a 
soldier who at his behest is about to divide a 
child in half in order to determine which of 
the two women claiming him is his mother (i 
Kings 3:16-28). A frontal elevation of the 
temple of Jerusalem is depicted at the right 
of this scene, while, on the opposite end of 
the casket, there is a longitudinal two-story 
elevation of the same structure, presenting an 
unusual architectural rendering of the cele¬ 
brated temple. The imagery on the top of the 
casket consists of arcades inhabited by un¬ 
identified figures dressed in long robes and in 
some cases holding books; two of the arcades 
are filled with processional crosses on 
stanchions. 

The subject of the Judgment of Solomon 
may have been intended as a visual allegory in 
which the two harlots are possibly a reference 
to Ecclesia and Synagogue. The parallel es¬ 
tablished between the Meeting of Solomon 
(and Sheba?) and the greeting of Christ in 
Jerusalem seems deliberate, with the temple 
of Jerusalem functioning visually as a link 
between both events and the holy city. The 
intentional ambiguity of the entry scene on 
the casket is analogous to an image on a 
Burgundian buckle of the sixth century that. 
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like the subject of the casket, has been 
identified as the entrance of a royal person¬ 
age into Jerusalem.* The fact that the buckle 
and casket scenes include a ruler, an angel, 
and a welcoming crowd suggests, almost a 
priori, an adventus-Viv\gs\np program: the 
ceremonial of the king’s liturgical reception 


into a city reflecting Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

The reinforcing bands of gilt-copper alloy 
with chip-carved patterns are not original to 
the casket but were added at an early date. 
Chip carving was universal in Europe in the 
early Middle Ages (from the sixth to the 

















eighth century), yet, except in Scandinavia, 
by the tenth century the technique had all but 
disappeared. 

The function of such a small casket—usually 
thought to be for relics—remains unclear. It 
may have held the chrismals used for the rite 
of baptism or, because of its royal themes, 
for coronations. The date of the casket is 
equally uncertain. According to tradition it 
is believed to be Mozarabic, dating to about 
the tenth or eleventh century. The architec¬ 
tural decoration, with its emphatic arcades 
composed of horseshoe arches, recalls that of 
San Cebrian de Mazote or San Miguel de 
Escalada. However, the miniaturization re¬ 
duces the images to a schematic biblical struc¬ 
ture as found, for example, in the illuminations 
in the Escorial Aemilianensis (cat. 83) and 
Vigilanus manuscripts. The figure style of 
the ivories and the book illustrations is also 
comparable, with both clearly reflecting Visi- 
gothic models. Unfortunately without sur¬ 
viving Visigothic manuscripts one can only 
assume that the Mozarabic books arc near 
copies of ^uch earlier works. 

While the flat-relief carving technique, as 
well as the proportions of the figures—and 
especially their heavily articulated eyes and 
their overall frontality despite the profile 
view—echo the seventh-century capitals at 
San Pedro de la Nave (Zamora), this minia¬ 


ture casket is unrelated to any other ivory. It 
may be a precious survivor of Visigothic 
Spain transported to the north and, as such, 
an exotic example of Early Christian art. 

CTL 

I. Roth 1979, fig- 292a. 

literature: Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 80; 
Baum 1937, p. 99 , figs. 120,121; Pijoan 1942, pp. 412-14, 
figs. 603,604; New York 1954, no. 19; Bousquet 1982, 
p. 47 , fig- 7; Perrier 1984, pp- 38-39; Estella 1984, p. 17; 
Oklahoma City 1985, no. 73; New York 1987, no. 2. 
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casket 

AsturiaSj ca. 900 

Silver-£filt repousse on a wooden core, with£flass inlays 
X X in. (16 xsox 19.$ cm) 

Museo de la Catedral, Astoria 

The Astorga casket, one of the most com¬ 
plete among surviving pre-Romanesque works 
in silver gilt, offers a glimpse of the sumptu¬ 
ous quality of the objects to which royal 
patronage in Asturias gave rise. An in¬ 
scription surrounding the Lamb of God on 
the top of the truncated pyramidal lid of the 


casketreads: agnvs/dei/-I-adefon/svs rex 
/ -Hscemena/regina —a reference to its pa¬ 
trons, Alfonso III the Great (r. 866-910) and 
Queen Ximena, who gave the casket to the 
cathedral of Astorga during the term of 
office of Bishop Genadio (909-19)- Inscribed 
on the front side of the lid are the names and 
symbols of the evangelists Luke and John 
(lv cas/io han), while those of Mark and 
Matthew, once on the back, are now lost. The 
left and right sides of the lid contain standing 
angels, one inscribed ange/lvs, the other 
gabri/hel. Around the top of the lid, at the 
edges, are the remains of a crenellated ridge. 

The sides of the casket are divided into two 
registers, each with continuous arcades. Within 
each arch on the lower level are alternating 
frontal and profile heralding winged figures 
in repousse, and in each arch above, there is a 
tree form—perhaps a reference to the tree of 
life. Each arch and its surrounding spandrels 
are faced with a raised cloisonne setting of 
cold-set blue and red glass. The repousse 
decoration on the bottom of the casket—it 
originally was footed—consists of a Cross of 
Victory with an alpha and omega suspended 
from its arms and fleurons above them. It has 
been suggested that the overriding theme of 
the casket decoration is based on a canticle on 
the Adoration of the Lamb as recounted in 
Apocalypse 5: 
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The form of the Astorga casket, with its 
high lid, and some of the tree designs in the 
spandrels find their closest correspondence in 
the agate casket of Fruela offered to Oviedo 
Cathedral in 910 (cat. 71). Moreover, the 
Asturian connections can be extended to the 
carved reliefs of the evangelists on the col¬ 
umn bases at the church of San Miguel de 
Lino, where similar highly abstracted figures 
with ropelike draperies occur. Both the de¬ 
sign of the glass insets and the way in which 
they are laid down are nearly identical to 
those on the Cross of Victory presented to 
Oviedo Cathedral by Alfonso III in 908. 

The imagery^ on the casket can also be 
linked to tenth-century manuscript illumina¬ 
tion. The Lamb of God bears a striking 
resemblance to the lamb in the Beams manu¬ 
script at El Escorial (cat. 81), and the angels 
can be compared with their trumpeting coun¬ 
terparts in the Beams in the Real Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid, where similar large, 
geometrically conceived figures with enlarged 
eyes dominate the composition. 

As for the original function of the casket, it 
was made either to house the Host or relics, 
since, at least by the eighteenth cenmry, it 
held the relics of Saints Diodoro and Deodato. 

CTL 

I. Vclado 1991, p-192. 

2- Silva 1984, pis. 59,81. 


LITERATURE : Fontainc 1973, pp. 344,346; Gomez- 
Moreno 1919, pp. 379-80; Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, 
p. 148, vol. 2, pis. 76-79; Hildburgh 1936, p. 36; Bonet 
1967, p. 216; Schlunk 1985, p. 76; Sepulveda 1989; Vclado 
i 99 i> p. 192. 
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^Q^te casket 

Oviedo Cathedral (Oviedo) j first decade of loth century 
Hammered£fold and silver over wood, a£fate inlay, and an 
applique of chased^old with inlaid colored stones, crystal, 
and enamels 

6V4. X16’/j X loVs in. (17X 42x27 cm) 

Camara Santa, Oviedo Cathedral 

This precious reliquary casket was damaged 
in 1934, during the Spanish civil war, when a 
bomb hit the Camara Santa. It was restored 
in 1942. It was again damaged, this time 
severely, during a burglary in 1977 and under¬ 
went a second restoration in Oviedo, which 
was completed in 1986.' 

Nearly half of the side panels of the casket— 
originally probably fitted without a lock— 
forms part of the lid, which is shaped like a 
hipped roof On the top is an ornament, a 
portion of an older Frankish reliquary. The 


body of the casket is made of cypress wood 
covered with hammered gold; its underside is 
sheathed in hammered silver. Thin slices of 
agate with vivid veining are set into ninety- 
nine arched openings, and some 225 small 
gemstones and bits of coral are mounted on 
the gold sheathing. On the bottom, in ex¬ 
traordinarily fine chasing, is a depiction of a 
jeweled cross surrounded by the symbols of 
the evangelists. Four spherical feet nailed to 
its corners protect this relief The donors ’ 
inscription runs around the relief panel 

SVSCEPTVM PLACIDE MANEAT HOC IN 
ho[no]re d[e]i QVOD 
OFFERVNT FAMVLI XM FROILA ET NVNILO 
COGNOMENTO SCEMENA . HOC OPVS 
PERFECTVM ET CONCES 

SUM EST SALVATORIOVETENSIS QVISQVIS 
AVFFERRE HOC DONARIA N^ PRESVMSERI 
FVLMINE DIVINO INTEREAT IPSE . OPERATVM 
EST ERA DCCCC XL^VIIlA 

May this [reliquary], which the servants of 
Christ Fruela and Nunilo, sumamed Scemena, 
bestow, be gratefully accepted and remain 
here to the glory of God. This work was 
made for and given to San Salvador of Oviedo. 
May divine lightning strike anyone who steals 
our gift. It was completed in the 948th [year 
of the Spanish] era [a.d. 910]. 
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This inscription conforms—with a num¬ 
ber of significant omissions—to that of the 
Cross of the Angels (cat. 72). It was tradi¬ 
tional for Spanish donors, whether of royal 
blood or not, to identify themselves as ‘‘famuli 
Christi” (servants of Christ), as Fruela and 
Nunilo do here. Fruela had not yet taken the 
title of king in 910, though he had already 
succeeded his father, Alfonso III, as ruler of 
Asturias, while his brothers governed Galicia 
and Leon. The warning that any attempt at 
theft would be met with divine retribution 
continues a tradition from pagan Rome. 

The carefully worked design on the base 
has much detail. The cross is similar to the 
wall painting of the True Cross in San Julian 
de los Prados (built by Alfonso II [r. 791-842]). 
The four busts of the evangelist symbols, with 
small wings emerging from their sides, were 
arranged counterclockwise beginning in the 
lower left in the order fixed by Saint Jerome 
—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Each 
bust rests on a wheel filled with a swirling 
rosette and rimmed by hatching in a triangu¬ 


lar pattern (an illustration of Ez. i: 15-21).^ 
Portrayed in semiprofile, the figures have 
neither halos nor books. They are treated in 
accordance with their natures as man, lion, 
ox, and eagle. In the precision of its execu¬ 
tion, the stylized naturalism of this work 
surpasses most painted illustrations of the 
Apocalypse. In its conception, if not in its 
details, it is very close to the canon table from 
the Biblia Hispalense (cat. 85). 

The use of ornamental inlaid agate is in 
itself an innovation. In addition, there is a 
certain toying with the traditional arcade 
arrangement on the side panels, with wider 
arched openings alternating with narrower 
ones. 

The ornament on top of the casket, which 
determined the format of the lid, has been 
integrated harmoniously with the rest of the 
piece. Lustrous red almandines set in sepa¬ 
rate cells within straight and curving bands 
of gold form an imposing frame, contrasting 
with the rest of the casket. In the intervening 
panels, three-colored enamels represent the 


three different types of creatures that inhabit 
the three elements. Inlays of gemstones and 
crystal set in hammered gold highlight the 
form of the cross, which dominates the over¬ 
all composition of the ornament. The pres¬ 
ence of the cross makes it clear that the 
ornament originated on some religious arti¬ 
fact. Victor Elbern identified the piece as 
Frankish and dated it to the first half of the 
eighth century. He also provided an interpre¬ 
tation of its Christian cosmological iconogra¬ 
phy and determined that it was part of a 
reliquary.^ It may have been a royal gift in the 
possession of the Asturian kings since the 
time of Alfonso II.^ That Fruela chose to 
present it to the cathedral in Oviedo would 
have underscored the legitimacy of his as¬ 
sumption of power in Asturias. 

It is useful to compare this piece with three 
goldsmiths’ works produced in the court 
workshops in the castle at Gauzon and do¬ 
nated to other cathedrals by Alfonso III: the 
copy of the Cross of the Angels, which he 
presented to the cathedral of Santiago de 
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Compostela in 874, lost in 1906; the Cross of 
Victory, given to the cathedral in Oviedo in 
908 (see p. 118); and the reliquary donated to 
the cathedral in Astorga by 910 at the latest 
(cat. 70). The same technique for setting the 
gemstones in hammered gold was used on 
the lost Santiago cross.^ The gold cording is 
more lavish in both the Santiago cross and 
the Cross of Victory, while that of the Astorga 
casket is somewhat simpler. Other similari¬ 
ties, such as the form of the casket, the 
organization of its side panels, the design of 
the cross on the base, and the representation 
of evangelist symbols, pertain only to the 
reliquary in Astorga. 

The arguments of Manuel Gomez-Moreno, 
pointing out the Mozarabic character of the 
agate casket, do not appear to me to be 
altogether verifiable. The small trees and 
vines are quite unspecific. It is only the over¬ 
all form of the casket that seems clearly 
Andalusian.^ That form is similarly preserved 
in the agate casket of Saint Isidore in Leon 
(cat. 120), which descends from the agate 
casket but which bears a strongly Andalusian 
stamp in many of its ornamental designs.® 
The agate casket’s iconographical program 
includes the three types of living creatures on 
the lid, a cross surrounded by the symbols of 
the evangelists on the base, and ninety-nine 
arches framed by vegetation on the sides. The 
floral motifs can be generally associated with 
paradise, but the number ninety-nine is prob¬ 
ably to be interpreted in the same way as the 
ninety-nine stars—also clustered around a 
jeweled cross—in the apse mosaic of the 
church of Sant’ApoUinare in Classe, Ravenna. 
It could be, as Friedrich Deichmann explains 
apropos of SanfApollinare, a matter of the 
numerical value of the wovdAmen^ so that 
the decoration of the reliquary shrine expresses 
the glorification of God.^ 

SN-H 

1. For the numerical details, an account of damages to 
the casket, and its two restorations, see Cuesta and 
Diaz 1961; Manzanares 1972; and Fernandez Avello 
1986, pp. 2-24. Miguel Vigil (1887, vol. 2, pi. 9 
[drawing]) shows a lock for which there are no traces 
of mounting on the casket and that, therefore, does 
not appear to be authentic. The description is based 
on photographs taken between 1942 and 1977. 

2. Where the inscription comes into contact with the 
figures, it appears to adapt to them and must, there¬ 
fore, have been engraved after the relief was finished. 
Concerning the letters, see Cid 1990, pp. 9-11,18-20. 

3. For a tetramorph as a winged human being with four 
faces, flanked by two wheels (corresponding to Ez. i : 
6ff.), on a silver and partially gilt sixth-century liturgi¬ 
cal fan from Constantinople, see V H. Elbern, in 
Weitzmann 1979, p. 593 , and G. V[ikan], in ibid., 

p. 617, no. 553 ill. For cross forms in Asturias, see cats. 
65,72 (relief slab with cross from San Martin de Salas; 
Cross of the Angels). For the Hispanic tradition in 
the depiction of the evangelists as half-human, half¬ 
animal, see cats. 8,70 (capital with four evangelists 
from Cordoba; Astorga casket). 

4. Elbern 1961; see also Werckmeister 1967, p. 158. 

5. Schlunk 1950, p. 107. 

6. For the crosses, see Schlunk 1985, figs. 22-52. 


7. This view, first put forward by Gomez-Moreno (1919, 
p. 381), has persisted in the literature. For purposes of 
comparison, and with no suggestion of any direct 
connection, I cite the Althcus reliquary in Sitten 
(Switzerland, seventh century). See Holmquist 1968, 
fig. 4. The form of the lid (but with border molding, 
above a chest in the form of a truncated pyramid) is 
already found, for example, in the Projecta casket 
(Rome, fourth century [K. Shelton, in Weitzmann 
1979, PP- 330-32, no. 310]). Gomez-Moreno (1919, 

p. 380) points out that all surviving Cordoban caskets 
arc of a later date; see New York 1992a, nos. 4,7,9. 

8 . Gomez-Moreno 1919, p- 382, pis. 143,144; Franco 
1991b, p. 82 (with fig. 3). 


9. For an interpretation of the number ninety-nine, see 
Deichmann 1969-89, vol. 2, pp. 256fF. 

LITERATURE: Amadordclos Rios 1877, pt. i, pp. 
41-42, with two figs.; Miguel Vigil 1887, vol. 1, p. 19, no. 
A 22, vol. 2, pi. 9; Gomez-Moreno 1919, pp. 380-81, pis. 
140-42; Pijoan 1942, pp. 468-69 (with figs. 673,682-83); 
Schlunk 1947b, pp. 4i4ff. (with figs. 426-28); Cuesta and 
Diaz 1961; Palol and Hirmcr 1967, p- 44, pis. x, 41; 
Manzanares 1972, pp. 18-20, pis. 22-25; Fontaine 1973, 
pp. 344-45, pis. 154-55; Gonzalez Garcia and Suarez 1979, 
pp. 89-99; Yarza 1979, p- 65; Schlunk 1985, p. 34, fig. loi; 
Fernandez Avello 1986, pp. 20-24; Cid 1990, pp. 9-n, 
18-20. 
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the CROSS op the angels 

Oviedo (Oviedo) y 808 

Gold foil over wooden corCy ^ems, and pearls 
18'/* X 17^/4. XI in. (46.SX4SX z.s cm) 

Camara Santa, Oviedo Cathedral 

The Cross of the Angels of Alfonso II, the 
most characteristic work of art from the 
kingdom of Asturias, appears today in the 
coats of arms of the city and archdiocese of 
Oviedo. It belongs, along with the Cross of 
Victory (see p. 118) and the agate casket 
(cat. 71) of a century later, to one of the most 
outstanding groups of western goldsmithing 
work from the early medieval period. All 
three objects are preserved in the treasury of 
Oviedo Cathedral. They survived the bomb¬ 
ing of the Camara Santa by rebels in 1934 
with only slight damage,' but in 1977 they 
were mangled in a theft. They were subse¬ 
quently recovered in incomplete fragments 
and once again restored in Oviedo, a process 
that was completed in 1986. 

The cross was commissioned by Alfonso II 
(r. 791-842), who was determined to make 
Asturias the major Christian bulwark against 
the Cordoba emirate and to develop Oviedo 
as a fortified residence. In its materials, artis¬ 
tic richness, and bold inscription, the work is 
a perfea expression of the ruler's confident 
self-esteem. 

It is a Greek cross with arms of almost 
identical length extending from a central disk 
and growing wider toward the ends. It was 
not intended to hang, for there are no traces 
of the necessary loops. A post running down¬ 
ward from the bottom arm may have existed 
from its creation, suggesting that in addition 
to being carried in processions, the work 
once stood in Oviedo’s main church, which 
was built at this same time and dedicated to 
Christ. 

The body of the cross, containing small 
chambers for relics,^ was made of wild cherry, 
which was then covered with sheets of gold. 
At one time there were jewels (perpendulia) 
hanging from the loops on the undersides of 
the cross arms. The front side, completely 
covered with filigree, is set with forty-eight 
jewels—surely a significant number. On the 
back, in addition to the inscription, there are 
five stones surrounded by double wreaths of 
pearls. Originally eight, now only six of the 
cross’s stones were gems from the Roman 
period; among them, in the center of the 
back, is a large cameo with the profile bust of 
a young woman.^ 

Crosses were donated to Spanish churches 
even in Visigothic times. Among them surely 
is to be counted the large example, two arms 
of which are preserved, from the Guarrazar 


FVLMINE DIVING INTEREAT IPSE<;? 

HOC OPVS PERFECTVM EST IN ERA 
DCCCXLVI 

9 ? HOC SIGNO TVETVR PIVS<;> 

^ HOC SIGNO VINCITVR INIMICVS ^ 

May this gift, presented by Alfonso, the 
humble servant of Christ, be received with 
favor and remain to honor God, and may 
whoever dares to take me away except where 
it pleases my will to give it, be struck by divine 
lightning. This work was completed in the 
year of the [Spanish] era 846.^ Beneath this 
sign the faithful finds protection. Beneath 
this sign the enemy is defeated. 

Alfonso II (the Chaste) is the only Spanish 
king to have called himself ‘‘servant of Christ,” 
a formula borrowed from earlier ecclesiastical 
worthies. In doing so, he underscored his 
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Treasure. However, the Cross of the Angels is 
similar in size and form to the roughly con¬ 
temporary Desiderius Cross in Brescia, and 
there are more features—the filigree tech¬ 
nique, the threading, and the circular 
arrangement of the pearls—that relate it to 
Byzantine and North Italian works. These 
features led Helmut Schlunk, the foremost 
expert on the work, to assume that it was 
commissioned from foreign artists.^ 

The inscription, which was soldered letter 
by letter onto the back of the four arms, reads: 

+ SVSCEPTVM PLACIDE MANEAT HOC IN 
HONORE DNI 

^OFFERTADEFONSVS HVMILIS SERWS 

3m 

QVISQVIS AVFERRE PRESVMSERIT MIHI 
NISI LIBENS VBI VOLVNTAS DEDERIT 
MEA 
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sense of himself as almost a cleric.^ The 
closing phrase, alluding to the Vision of 
Constantine, became the motto of the Asturian 
kingdom and would be repeated in associa¬ 
tion with the Cross of the Angels in the book 
illumination of subsequent centuries/ 

In 874 Alfonso III commissioned a copy of 
the Cross of the Angels for the church of 
Santiago de Compostela, which he had en¬ 
larged. That work was stolen in 1906.® 

The earliest known depiction of this cross, 
accompanied by angels, dates from the end 
of the tenth century in the Codex Aemilia- 
nensis (cat. 83). The first documentation of 
the legend maintaining thatxhe work was 
created by angels comes from the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries.^ 

The restoration completed in 1942 was not 
scholarly, and the one undertaken after the 
piece was greatly damaged in 1977 was also 
somewhat controversial. Some of the gold 
foil is still missing, and the wood core has for 
the most part been replaced, as has the post. 
Some of the precious stones are new, and the 
large cameo is a copy.'® Fortunately color 
reproductions show what the work looked 
like in the late nineteenth century." 
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1. Cuesta 1947, pp. 5-8, pi. 2; Gomez-Moreno 1934b. 

2. Cuesta 1947, pp. 11-12; Schlunk 1985, pp. 12-13, ill. 5. 

3. Amador de los Rios i877> “La Camara Santa,” pp. 
25-32 (ill.); Manzanares 1972, pp. 8-9, pis. 7-14; 
Gonzalez Garcia and Suarez 1979, ills, on pp. 45, 
49-50,55-56,58,61-65; Schlunk 1985, pis. i, 20; 
Salcedo 1987. 

4. Schlunk 1950, pp. 94-99; Schlunk 1985, pp. 17-20 
(with comparative plates). 

5. As always in the Hispanic early Middle Ages, one has 
to subtract thirty-eight years, so that this becomes 
A.D. 808. 

6 . Schlunk 1980a, pp. 142-44; Schlunk 1985, pp. 21-22. 

7. For an overview of the monuments, see Menendez 
Pidal 1955, pp. 290-93; Bischoff 1963, pp. 27-29; 
Schlunk 1985, p. 36 (with ills.). It is tempting to think 
that this symbol took on special significance in light 
of the Reconquest (see Menendez Pidal). 

8. Schlunk 1950, pp. 99-101, ills. 10-13; Schlunk 1985, p. 
25, ills. 22-25. 

9. Regarding the Codex Aemilianensis in the Biblioteca 
de El Escorial (d.I.i), see Femandez-Pajares 1969, 

p. 290, ill. 8; Silva 1984, pp. 369f, pi. 13; Cid 1988, 
p. 20. For the most extensive discussion of the 
legend, see Cid 1990, pp. 27-33. 

10. Cavanillcs 1987; Schlunk 1985, pp. 12,18-20; pre¬ 
sented in great detail in Fern^dez Avello 1986. 

11. See Amador de los Ri'os 1877, “La Camara Santa,” 
ill.; Rada 1880, ill. 

literature: Amador de los Rios 1877, “La Camara 
Santa,” pp. 18-32, ill.; Rada 1880, pp. 538-40, ill.; Miguel 
1887, pp. 16-17, pi. 7; Cuesta 1947, pp. 5-14, pis. 2,4,5; 
Schlunk 1950, pp. 91-99, ills. 1-13; Menendez Pidal 1955, 
pp. 279,281; Prieto 1956; Bischoff 1963, pp. 27-29; 
Manzanares 1972, pp. 6-11, pis. 3-14; Gonzalez Garcia 
and Suarez 1979, pp. 44-59,61-67; Schlunk 1980a, vol. 2, 
pp. 141-44, and vol. 3, pp. 94-97; Femandez-Pajares 
1981, pp. 192-95; Schlunk 1985, pp. 12-25, ills. 1-21,53ff.; 
Fernandez Avello 1986, pp. 3-19; Salcedo 1987; Cid 1988; 
Cid 1990; Cid 1992. 
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chalice an6 paten of 
san QeRal6o, pyxis of 
sayf al-6awla 

Ory b. Chcdice and Paten 
Mozarabic, before 1008 
Silver£[ilt 

Chalice: H. 4^4 in. (ii cm), diam. 3 in. (7.5 cm) 

Paten: Diam. s’A in. (9 cm) 
c. Pyxis 

Andalusia, 1004-8 
Ivory and silver£iilt 

H. 7 ^ in. (20 cm), diam. 4 ‘/» in. (10.4 cm) 

Treasury of Bra£fa Cathedral 

An inscription on the base of the chalice 
reads: in n[omi]ne d[omi]ni menendus 

GUNDISALVI ETTUDAD [o]MNASUNM [?] (In 
the name of the Lord, Mendo Gonsalvez and 
Toda). The naming of this Portuguese count 
and his wife, Dona Toda, allows the chalice 
and paten to be dated before 1008, the year 
that Don Mendo died. 

The decoration of this ensemble, unlike 
that of the chalice from Coimbra (cat. 140), 
employs the stylistic vocabulary of Mozarabic 
art—particularly in the stylized bird forms 
and the keyhole openings of the stem. The 
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proportions are squatter than the ones estab¬ 
lished later in the century, with the cup still 
set on a short stem and the base flat rather 
than splayed. As throughout the Middle Ages, 
the chalice and paten are conceived as an 
ensemble, like a cup and saucer reversed. 

The chalice and paten are at present associ¬ 
ated with this ivory pyxis with Islamic carv¬ 
ing, which is of about the same date. The 
pyxis is distinguished by an arcade of six 
horseshoe-shaped arches inhabited by paired 
birds, animals, and humans harvesting and 
eating the lush vegetation that decorates the 
entire surface. Around the lid is an inscrip¬ 
tion reading: 

* * * t * 1 

jnAJ I ] ^^^1 (JJj Jp 1/ <ijl ojpl 

I [ 

In the name of God. Blessings from God, 
prosperity and happiness to the hajib Sayf 
al-Dawla, may God increase his glory. From 
among that which was ordered to be made 
under the supervision of the chief page 
[Zuhayr ibn Muhammad] al-'Amiri. 

According to Renata Holod, “the pyxis is 
datable to a period between 1004, when the 
hajib '^Abd al-Malik received the title Sayf 




al-Dawla, and 1007... when he received the 
additional title al-MnzafFar, or 1008... when 
he died in battle 

The dimunitive size of the chalice and 
paten, which allows them to fit inside the 
pyxis, suggests that the three objects func¬ 
tioned as an ensemble. It would not be 
inconsistent with the career of Don Mendo 
Gonsalvez for him to have obtained the ivory 
during a campaign against the Muslims and 
then donated it to the church of the Virgin at 
Braga, along with the gift of a chalice and 
paten contained within. However, there is no 
documentary evidence that the chalice and 
paten were created to fit inside the box. The 
seventeenth-century inventory of the cathe¬ 
dral specifies that an elaborately carved, hinged 
ivory pyxis, apparently this example, was in 
use as a reliquary. b d b/ct l 

I. New York 1992a, no. 5, p. 202. 

literature: Madrid 1992, no. 3,pp. 95-96 (with 
previous literature); New York 1992a, no. 5, p. 202. 
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acms f com a 
pcocessional cross 

Monastery of San Millan de la Co£foUa (Lo^rrom), late 
loth century 

Ivoty, with traces of ^old inlay 

a. i4^/sxs‘/ 4 in. (37.3x13.$ cm) 

b. 14 'Z* X sVg in. (36.2 X 13.6 cm) 

ayb: Musee du Louvre, Paris ( OA S944, S94S) 

c. w/sxs’/z in. (37.2 X14 cm) 
MuseoArqueol6£(icoNacional, Madrid 

(63.93s) 

What must once have been a truly monumen¬ 
tal processional cross of gold and ivory is 
reflected in these magnificent remains. The 
decoration on both sides of each cross arm 
consists of a broad continuous band of deeply 
cut rinceaux inhabited by symmetrically paired 
griffins, lions, giraffes, and other quadrupeds, 
as well as birds. The vines issue from a 
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monstrous mask placed at the inner end of 
the arm, closest to the center of the cross. 
Originally the interstices of the decorative 
border were filled with gold, of which a few 
traces remain. The deep cavity in the center 
of each side of the arms would have con¬ 
tained panels of repousse gold. The arms 
undoubtedly slotted into a large central me¬ 
dallion where they were held with pins. 

It has been suggested that these three arms 
come not from a single cross but from a pair 
of crosses. The reasons given are the slightly 
differing dimensions and the orientation of 
the decoration: on the horizontal arm, the 
motifs would be displayed sideways rather 
than upright. ‘ These factors are not significant 
enough to support the theory of two crosses; 
a single cross is more likely. 

These cross arms and a portable altar with 
ivory panels of related style that was pre¬ 
served at the monastery until the end of the 
nineteenth century^ (Museo Arqueologico 
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Nacional, Madrid) are the principal evidence 
that a Mozarabic ivory workshop existed at 
San Millan de la Cogolla (although some 
maintain that the ivories were the work of 
Muslim craftsmen working for Christian pa¬ 
trons rather than of Mozarabic artists trained 
in the styles of Islamic art). Mozarabic 
ivories must have been made first at San 
Millan, since these works are apparendy the 
oldest examples. They are more academic and 
less lively^ than Islamic ones produced in 
Cordoba and lack the sophistication of the 
Cordoba ivories. The Christian ivories are 
heavily indebted to works produced in 
Cordoba: the direct influence of caliphal 
ivories can be detected in the arrangement of 
the decoration, the deeply cut relief, and the 
motif of a continuous arabesque. Manuel 
Gomez-Moreno dated this group of Mozara¬ 
bic ivories to about 970 based on their rela¬ 
tionship to the caliphal ivories."^ More recently 
Danielle Perrier has placed them in the early 
eleventh century, pointing to an oliphant 
in Paris with related decoration that has been 
called a Hispano-Islamic work produced under 
Byzantine influence and dated to the elev¬ 
enth century.^ However, a date around the 
time of the reputed dedication of the church 
of San Millan in 984 is likely. 

The processional cross must have been a 
highly venerated object. Its association with 
Saint Aemilian himself is suggested by a 
Greek cross with splayed-leaf arms held by 
the tomb statue, traditionally regarded as a 
representation of the saint, that was carved 
for San Millan de Suso at the end of the 
twelfth century. A miniature depiction of the 
San Millan de la Cogolla cross appears on the 
ivory originally mounted on the end of the 
reliquary of San Millan (cats, izsa-g); it 
shows the saint on a bier and the cross on a 
standard by his head.^ Reconstructed, this 
processional cross would be the largest exam¬ 
ple in ivory known from the Middle Ages. 

CTL 

1. Gaborit-Chopin 1978, p. 91; Kiihnel 1971, no. 49. 

2. Kiihnel 1971, no. 50. 

3. Silva 1984, p. 90. 

4- Gomez-Moreno 1919, p. 373. 

5. Perrier 1984, pp. 97-98. 

6. Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 86. 

LITERATURE: Kiihnel 1971, nos. 49,50 (with previous 
literature); Gaborit-Chopin 1978, p. 91, nos. 114,115; 
Fontaine 1977, pp. 371-72; Toledo 1975, no. 47; Silva 1984, 
pp. 89-92; Perrier 1984, pp. 97-98. 
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BiBle 

Asturias(?), first half of 9th century 
Tempera on parchment 
izVt X10 '/i in. (32x26.8 cm) 

Biblioteca della Badia, La Cava dei Tirreni (ms. memb. i.) 


The La Cava Bible, certifiably peninsular on 
the basis of its text and Arabic glosses (fols. 
32, 34, 35 ,98, 147 V, 191,193), is an extraordi¬ 
nary witness to an unknown scriptorium in 
Spain. It is arguably the supreme monument 
of peninsular paleographic art. The scribe 
responsible, identified as Danila on folio i 66 v, 
combined texts of various ancient types {ca- 
pitedis rustica^ uncial, half-uncial) and wrote 
in an antique format of three columns. The 
ornament, especially in terms of the scribal 
ingenuity displayed in the title enframements, 
also evokes prototypes from the first centuries 
of manuscript illumination, including exam¬ 
ples from the Byzantine East. Some folios are 
stained blue (220,221), some are purple (194, 
224,253), another feature associated with the 
first centuries of manuscript art.* At the same 
time, there is a rich ornamental use of opaque 
color, a phenomenon that would not surface 
again in Spain, to judge by surviving manu¬ 
scripts, until the Bible of 920 (Leon Cathe¬ 


dral, Cod. 6 ) appeared. The identification of 
the site of the scriptorium in which the La Cava 
Bible was produced has to be speculative and 
based on evidence other than manuscripts. 
Oviedo is frequently mentioned because of 
the prominence of the cross in its decoration, 
notably the cross form of the text on folio 
200 and the crosses on folios i v, 100 v, and 143 
The latter have been likened to the Cross of 
the Angels (cat. 72), the gold cross given to 
Oviedo Cathedral by Alfonso II in 808, but 
their shapes are quite different. Closer in 
form to the crosses in the La Cava Bible are 
those carved on Visigothic altar supports."^ It 
may be that the ornament of our manuscript is 
based, in part, on that in a Visigothic model. 
Nevertheless, the royal capital of Oviedo or 
monasteries close to it during the reign of 
Alfonso II (791-842) provide the most likely 
context for the La Cava Bible. 

If it is correct to interpret a contemporaneous 
marginal gloss as a reference to the predesti- 
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nation controversy associated wath Gottschalk 
and the Council of Mainz of S48, It is not 
possible to assign a date as early as the first 
half of the nin^ century to this Bible.^ The 
influence of the scriptorium of Tours has also 
been proposed for the appearance of various 
scripts in these pages.'’^ Howev'cr^ the orna¬ 
ment is essentially pre-Carolingian in nature. 
One of its most striking features, the elabo¬ 
rate painted frames provided for the quire 
numerals, has its best parallels in Merovingian 
manuscripts of the middle of the eighth 
century.* The capitals also arc based on Mer¬ 
ovingian prototypes of the same date. 

Since there is no certain evidence regard¬ 
ing how the Bible got to La Cava, we do not 
even know the identity of the last peninsular 
home of our manuscript. Marginal notes in 
Beneventan script of the twelfth century, 
however, indicate the Bible had reached La 
Cava at least by that date. Ambrogio Amclli 
proposed as the agent of transfer Mauritius 
Bordinho, bishop of Coimbra and tlien arch¬ 
bishop of Braga, one of the French clerics 
recruited by Bernard d’Auch,* As for its origi¬ 
nal home, the murals of the church of San 
Julian de los Prados (Santullano; see p. 115), 
die suburban Oviedan church erected by 
Alfonso II, offer a comparably unexpected 
well-executed reprise of antique decorative 
schemes that may have been intended to 
invoke the empire and its capital at Con¬ 
stantinople—leading to the conclusion that 
the stained pages of the La Cava Bible and its 
archaic ornament may have been part of the 
same enterprise. 

jww 


1. For the staining of parchment, sec Lowe 1954., pp. 
266-68. 

2. Palo! 1967b, figs. 13,16. 

3. Lcm'c 193?, p. 329. Lowe's observation that **a few* 
curious marginal entries... seem to refer to the theo¬ 
logical disputes then raging on the question of predes¬ 
tination” has been the basis for modem discussion of 
a mid-ninth'Centur)^ or later date. A FrciKh conncc- 
rion of a reverse direction, from Spain to France, has 
been proposed (Vicillard-Troickouroff 1968) to ex¬ 
plain the supposed influence of a Hispanic model on 
some of the Bibles produced under Bishop Thcodulf 
of Orleans, a Spanish refegcc. For the arguments 
against such an influence, sec Nces 1987, pp. 43-44 • 

4. Lowe 1937, pp 3^7* 28. 

5. Rome, Vat- Reg. Lat. 257 (Zimmermann 1916, pi, 
loic) and Bibl. Valticeiliana, Rome (b. 62) (Lowe 
1947, no. 453 ) 

6 - Ixnvc 1937, p. 330- 

LITE R ATURF. : Lo>\'C 1937; Ayuso 1956;Grabarand 

Nordcnfalk 1957, pp. 162-63; Fischer 1963, pp. 562,56B, 

594; ViciUard-TroickouroflT 1968; Pctrucci 1976, pp. 837-39; 

Rodli 1978, vol. 2, pp, 21-44. 
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altAR sL\b 

Monastery <f San Miguel de Escalada (Leon), 913 
Limestone 

L, 44)^1 in. (loscm), w. 32*/* in. (82 cm) 

Monastery of San Miguel de Escalada 

Three altar slabs with inscriptions and reliefs 
have been preserved from the basilica of San 
Miguel de F^alada. On this altar slab from 
the north side apse the inscription panel is 
framed by a broad scroll that has been care¬ 
fully laid out with a compass, with alternating 
but otherwise identical branching half- 


palmettes. The inscription reads*: + Hic 
SVNTRELIQUIK RECONDITE/SANCTEMARINE 

/ETSANCTECECILIE /eTSANTI ACISCLl 
9 /et sancti cristofori/et SANCTE 
COLVMBE (Presented here arc relics of Saint 
Marina and Saint Cecilia and Saint Acisclus 
and Saint Christopher and Saint Columba 
[they are all Christian martyrs]). 

The cult of relics began to have a special 
significance during die Visigothic period, 
and the number of altars kept growing as 
they were the preferred depositories for relics.^ 
The altar slab usually rested on a pier that had 
a hollow space inside for the reliquarv' casket.’ 
On asevcnth-ccntur)' altar slab from Salpcnsa, 
near Seville, there is a list of relics running 
around the edge, as was customary.*^ How¬ 
ever, there the surface of the slab is framed by 
a raised band of molding with relief oma- 
menL Helmut Schlunk pointed out the close 
similarity in design between the Salpensa 
piece and the altar slab with a dedication to 
the Virgin that comes from Mount Naranco, 
near Oviedo, and dates to the time of Ramiro 1 
(r. 842-50).^ 

Oddly enough, the three altar slabs from 
Escalada do not have a raised border, and the 
relief—like the inscription itself—is carved 
into the surface of the stone. This is worth 
noting, for in the preparation of the Eucha¬ 
rist, crumbs of bread and drops of wine could 
have easily fallen onto the altar, and in some 
cases, as on the altar from Mount Naranco 
mentioned above, a small channel was pro¬ 
vided in the border molding to make their 
removal easier.^ Crumbs would have been 
extremely difficult to collect from the present 
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altar slab in San Miguel/ and accordingly one 
assumes that the stone was covered wi^ a 
tablecloth of white linen like those mentioned 
in inventories of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Antependiums, either embroidered 
or woven of colored threads, were also hung 
in front of the altar/ 

Manuscript illuminations reveal that the 
pier was still the most common type of altar 
support in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Piers decorated with blind horseshoe arches 
have survived from that period in the churches 
of San Pedro de Rocas (Orense) and San 
Martin de Tours, Luco (Alava).^ When the 
entire interior of the church at Escalada was 
excavated, a rectangular base for a pier, dating 
from the first Mozarabic phase of the 
structure, was discovered beneath the floor of 
the central apse. However, from the second 
phase—namely the structure dedicated in 
913—a flat rectangular depression was found, 
which suggests that the surviving altar slab 
was supported by a bigger block of stone 
—and presumably those of the side apses 
were as well. Three examples of large altar 
blocks from Asturias survive, one from the 
church of San Julian de los Prados, or 
Santullano (from the time of Alfonso II 
[r. 791-842]), one from Mount Naranco 
(Ramiro I), and one from the church of San 
Salvador de Valdedios (Alfonso III [r. 866- 
910]). These represent the entire span of the 
ninth century. The four holes in the comers 
of the rectangular depression at Escalada, 
which the excavators interpret as the locations 
of four legs, could possibly be connected 
to the documented restoration of the main 
altar in 1126.'° sn-h 

1. has become E throughout, 

2. See essay by Achim Arbeiter and Sabine Noack-Haley, 
this catalogue. Examples of Visigothic choirs with 
three apses—signifying at least three altars—are 
found in El Bovalar (Lleida), Las Tamujas (Toledo), 
and Alcudscar (Badajoz). 

3. In the Mdrida region alone there are six known piers 
and capitals containing a loculus. Sec Cruz 1985, 

pp, 219-20, figs. 189-93, +25. An especially splendid 
pier, richly adorned with relief, is preserved in the 
Great Mosque in C6rdoba (see Palol and Hirmer 15)67, 
pL 17, below). Pagan Roman altars were often reused 
for such purposes, with an opening provided for a 
reliquary casket. There is an example from as late as 
the tenth century in Sao Pedro de Lourosa, near 
Guarda (Portugal). The type was by no means con- 
fined to the Iberian Peninsula. 

4. Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, p. 63, fig. 42. The 
inscription, visible in an eighteenth-century water- 
color, dates it to 642. 

5. Schlunk 1948, pp. 87-88. Altar slabs with broad 
moldings around the edge were still known in the 
early eleventh century, as, for example, in the cathedral 
of Girona (sec Palol and Hirmer 1967, pi. 54, below). 

6. Schlunk 1980a, pp. 161-62. 

7. The supposition that all three altars were intended 
solely for the veneration of relics and that a fourth 
existed for the celebration of the Mass can doubtless 
be discounted. 

8. G6mcz-Morcno 1919, p. 335; Iniguez Herrero 15)78, 
pp. 173-78,240-48; Braun 1924, vol. 2, p. 28. 


9. For Rocas, see Gomez-Moreno 1919, pp- 94-95, 
pi. 36; for Luco, see Calleja and Lopez 1990. For 
examples in illumination see Neuss 1931, vol. 2, pis. 43 
(below: with tablecloths; some altars with piers and 
four legs), 46,53,59 (above), 70 (left). 

10. For the excavation, see Larren 1985, p. 117, plan 2. 
Larren considers the table legs as part of the version 
from the second Mozarabic phase. For Asturian 
block altars, see Schlunk 1980a, pp. 160-61. For the 
general evolution of the altar table sec Braun 1924, 
vol. I, pp. izsff.; concerning Spain see especially 

pp. 155,157,165. 

LITERATURE: G6mez-Morcno 1919,pp. 159-61; 

Schlunk 1965, pp. 923-25, pis. 24,25; Iniguez Herrero 

1978, pp. 167-252; Garcia Lobo 1982, p. 62. 
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chancel seneen panel 

Monastery of San Miguel de Escalada (Ledn), 913 
Limestone 

36¥»X22X9‘/i in, (93xs6x24cm) 

Monastery of San Miguel de Escalada 

Many Visigothic and Mozarabic churches 
had elaborate chancel screens that divided the 
nave from the choir and the clergy in the 
choir from the celebrant of the Mass, No 
longer in situ, four panels from the church of 
San Miguel de Escalada screen are now dis¬ 
played in the passageways leading from the 
side aisles to the transept,' Altogether, nine 
of the screen panels survive, plus fragments 
of one or two others. They were originally 
created in pairs (the presumed counterpart to 
the present panel is preserved only in frag¬ 
ments). Their fronts are richly decorated with 
relicfe, while their backs were polished smooth. 
In each case the monolithic panel consists of 
a ‘‘posf’ and a ‘^grid” (sec the screen from San- 
tianes de Pravia, cat. 64). The post is located 
on the side of the panel that was unattached, 
while the opposite edge was anchored with a 
flange in some architectural element. From 
the carefully polished surface of the panel’s 
two components—the post and the grid—rises 
the sharp-edged, chisel-carved relief with de¬ 
tailed and lively designs. The compartments 
of the grid pattern contain birds pecking at 
bunches of grapes or their own feet (some of 
these are only partially preserved at the right), 
a shell, palmettes, and foliage designs, includ¬ 
ing grapes. The post panel contains a severely 
symmetrical tree with branching, many- 
pointed half-leaves describing elegant curves. 
Confronted birds peck at bunches of grapes 
either beneath their feet or above their heads. 
A small palmette inscribed in a circle crowns 
the whole. 

There is a delightful homogeneity to the 
decoration of San Miguel de Escalada as a 
result of the repetition of style and motifs in 
the stucco and limestone friezes that adorn 
the choir area, the altars, and the capitals. On 


one of the panels there persist traces of a fine, 
white chall^ coating painted in polychromy. 
There, the bodies of the birds, for example, 
once had alternating red and green stripes, in 
a manner that is somewhat related to that of 
the Leon Bible of 920 (Le6n Cathedral, 

Cod. 6)/ Doubdess the present slab was also 
painted,^ as were the friezes and capitals, on 
which there arc still traces of red and black. It 
is only in rare instances that the chalky coat¬ 
ing has survived the weathering of centuries, 
yet all Mozarabic architectural decoration 
may have once been brightly colored. This 
was probably also the case with churches 
from as early as the Visigothic period, though 
as yet we have no proof. In Mozarabic build¬ 
ings, however, color was chiefly displayed in 
the wall paintings (see, for example, the 
churches of Santiago de Penalba and San 
Cebrian de Mazotc)."^ 

The screen panels from Escalada form the 
largest and latest group on the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula.^ In their decoration they combine 
Umayyad elements with motifs found both 
in Visigothic examples from the second half 
of the sixth to the late seventh century and in 
Byzantine parallels and their Asturian adapta¬ 
tions.'^ Scroll trees are not uncommon on 
Visigothic pillars/ however, the design on the 
present piece, with a central trunk, is a type 
that originated in al-Andalus (see, for exam¬ 
ple, a relief pillar in Madinat al-Zahra^ with 
a two-ribbed trunk emerging from a base leaf 
and ending in a calyx and standing bunches 
of grapes).* Filling the squares of the grid 
with a variety of motifs also seems to have 
been inspired by Islamic decorative practice 
(see, for example, the minbar and mihrab of 
the Great Mosque in Kairouan).^ The grid 
pattern itself was probably adopted from 
Islamic models. A pierced grid can be found 
in a window grille in the Great Mosque in 
Cordoba; a stucco relief grid decorates the 
wall panels of a building in the eastern 
Umayyad palace complex at Khirbat al-Ma^ar; 
and a grid with slight variations ornaments 
the above-mentioned minbar at Kairouan,*® 
Yet there is a Byzantine precursor for the grid 
as well, namely a pierced marble chancel screen 
from the church of San Vitale in Ravenna, 
which was produced in Constantinople." 

What distinguishes the Mozarabic treat¬ 
ment of such motifs is the degree of abstrac¬ 
tion (see, for example, the braided border of 
the main altar of Escalada). In contrast to the 
examples mentioned above the effect of the 
interlacing of the grid is wholly impressionistic. 

In terms of iconography these various 
images arc to be read as symbols of paradise. 
To the faithful in the nave and the attending 
clergy in the choir, the screens provided 
visual testimony to the promise of the Mass 
being celebrated in the sanctuary they veiled 
from view. sn-h 
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1. Larrcn 1985; G 6 mcz-Morcno 1919, p. T58, 

2. Williams 1977a, pi. % p, 44. For friezes and capitals 
see also SchJunk 196$, pp. 921-25, pis. 18-21; Schlunk 
* 974 . pp. 129, Ijo, pis. 56 , 57 

3. G6mcz-Moreno 1919. pi- 5 it countless traces of the 
chalk layer, now partly lost as the result of cleaning, 
arc still xisiblc. 

4 - Regucras 1990, pp. 47 f. 

5. From the following period only a few isolated frag¬ 
ments survive, such as the one from San Adriano de 
Bohar (Gomez-Moreno 1919, pp. 165-64, pi. 55 l^op]). 

6. For animals in grids, see Ulbert 1971, P- 28; for the 
individual forms of the birds and grape clusters, sec 
the relicts in San Pedro de la Nave (Schlunk and 
Hauschild 1978, pp. 226,227 [referring to pi. 133b]) 
and the closely related O iedo window griUe (Fon¬ 
taine 1973, pi. 143); for the form of the shell, see San 
Juan de fiahos (Schlunk and Hauschild 1978, pi. 105); 
foliage forms of a related t)pe arc found on relief 
slabs from the Iberian Peninsula dating from the 
second half of the sixth century on (for example. 


Barcelona, Tarragona; see Schlunk and Hauschild 
1978, pis. 60,61), and more precise parallels can be 
seen on a relief from the seventh century in Lisbon 
(ibid., pi. 117), though Fontaine (1977, caption to ill. 
66 ), seeing the palmcttc forms of the Escalada slabs 
as ‘^unfamiliar to the Hispanic precursors of the 
Escalada sculptors,” Ls doubtless correct. Compare 
Schlunk 1965, p. 923, pis. 22,23; Schlunk i5?74. p- *30, 
pb. 58,59 

7. Pi join 1942 (figs. 580-82) compares the slab in the 
tympanum with a Visigothic cra pillar in London 
and concludes that they are contemporaneous. In 
doing so, however, he overlooks a number of signifi¬ 
cant discrepancies. 

8. Noack 1987, pi. la; Schlunk 1955, p. 923, fig. 5; 

Schlunk 1974, p. 130, pi. 59; for the step from the vine 
to tree, see Bab al-Wuzara’, a west door of the Great 
Mosque at Cordoba. Sec Fernandez Puertas 1979-81. 
fig. 2. For Islamic trees with realistic birds, see 
Gomez-Moreno 1951, figs. 272b, 369a, 369b. 

9. Schlunk 1974. p. 130. See also Noack 1987, pp. 587-88. 


10. In Cordoba, see Brisch 1966, pi. 4, no. sa. Also 
related to this is a Mozarabic window grille from the 
portico of San Salvador de Valdcdios, for which see 
Schlunk 1965, pi. 8, fig. 9. For Mafjar, see Hamilton 
*959. fig- *40. For Kairouan, see Fontaine 1977, fig- 
23; Schlunk 1974 , pi 58- 

11. Deichmann 1969-89, s'ol. i, p. 71, fig- 79 - 

literature: Gomez-Moreno 19*9, pp- *58 -59; 
Gomez-Moreno 195*, p 372; Schlunk 1965, p. 923, pR- 22, 
23, Palol and Hirmer 1967, p- 52, pi- 45 (other Escalada 
chancel barriers); Schlunk 1974, p. 130, pis. 58, S9; Fon¬ 
taine 1977, pp. 87, *33-54. ph. 24.25-28 (group of 
Escalada chancels); Rollan-Ortiz 1983, p- *4, figs- *4-i6 
(general); Watson 1989, 'x>l. *, p. 82. 
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commentARy on the 
Apocalypse By Beatus 
an6 commentary on 
6aniel By jerome 

Monastery of Tdbara(?) (Ledn), ca. 940-4S 
Tempera on parchment 
iS'/4 X1V/4 in, (38.7X2S.S cm) 

Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (MS, 644) 

Because of its early date and the richness of 
its pictorial content, this copy of the Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, a text compiled 
by the monk Beams about 776 at Liebana 
and known to us from twenty-six illustrated 
copies, has always been recognized as a par¬ 
ticularly valuable witness to the long tradi¬ 
tion of illustrated Commentaries (see cats. 
79-82,143,145,147,153,154). Its colophon is 
unusually informative: 

Let the voice of the faithful resound, and 
rc-ccho! Let Maius, small indeed, but eager, 
rejoice, sing, re-echo and cry out! 

Remember me, ser\^ants of Christ, you 
who dwell in the monaster)^ of the supreme 
messenger, the Archangel Michael. 

I write this in awe of the exalted patron, at 
the command of Abbot Viaor, out of love 
for the book of the vision of John the be¬ 
loved disciple. 

As part of its adornment I have painted a 
series of piemres for the wonderful words 
of its stories so that the wise may fear the 
coming of the fiimre judgment of the 
world’s end. 

Thus this book from beginning to end is 
completed in the era of twice two [and] three 
times three hundred and three times twice ten. 

Be glory to the Father and to his only Son, 
to the Holy Spirit and the Trinity from age to 
age to the end of time.‘ 

The Maius identified here as author of a 
series of piemres was to be buried in the 
Lconese monasteity of Tibara and was die 
chief scribe of its important scriptorium. 
However, the colophon makes clear that this 
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copy was destined for a monastery of Saint 
Michael, headed by an Abbot Victor. Maius 
attempted to present a date in cipher form in 
the colophon; the text, which includes an 
erasure, reads 926. From the evidence of 
other illuminated manuscripts, however, this 
is an impossibly early date. Striking similari¬ 
ties with the Moralia in lob written in 945 
by Florentius in the Castilian monastery of 
Valeranica (cat. 84) suggest that the Morgan 
Beams is a contemporary, but slightly older, 
product. The numerous parallels between the 
illustrations of the Book of Daniel in the 
Valeranican Bible of 960 (cat. 108), for which 
Florentius probably supplied the model, and 
the Daniel picmres in the Morgan Beams 
suggest that Maius must have been familiar 
with work by Florentius. 

The interlace initials of the Morgan Beams 
are different from Florentius’s, however, and 
are based on formulas elaborated at the French 
monastery of Saint-Martin de Tours in the 
ninth cenmry. Manuscripts from this impor¬ 
tant Gallic scriptorium may also have inspired 
the introduction of frames around the minia- 
mres and of banded, polychromatic back¬ 
grounds; the Morgan Beams constimtes the 
earliest surviving evidence of these innova¬ 
tions in the Beams pictorial tradition. 
Although the Morgan Beams cannot be con¬ 
firmed as the first manuscript incorporating 
the format of banded grounds and numerous 
whole-page or double-page illustrations with 
frames—a deparmre from the more modest 
original Beams format of frameless column 
picmres—it is probable that Maius was re¬ 
sponsible for these reformulations. The for¬ 
mal language of intense colors juxtaposed in 
small compartments and the virtually total 
suppression of space and volume are typical 
of tenth-cenmry Spanish illumination, usu¬ 
ally termed Mozarabic, whereas Maius’s figures 
have a complexity that seems to echo a more 
plastically conceived style. 

The colophon offers the most explicit ac¬ 
knowledgment of the purpose of the some 
one hundred pictorial restatements of the 
texts of the Apocalypse and of the Commen¬ 
tary of Saint Jerome on the Book of Daniel 
that adorn the book: they are meant to 
sharpen the monks’ awareness of the inevita¬ 
bility of the Last Judgment. jww 


I. Translation by E. A. Lowe (files, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York). 

LITERATURE; Neuss 1931, pp. 9-16; Williams and 
Shailor 1991; Williams 1993, vol. 2, no. 2. 
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commentaRy on the 
apocalypse By Beatus 
an6 commentapy on 
6aniel Byjecome 

Monastery ofTdbara (Le6n)y 970 
Tempera on parchment 
i4'/» X10 in. (36X2S.S cm) 

ArchivoHistdricoNacionaly Madrid (Cod. 1097B) 

Although this Beams Commentary has lost 
most of its illustrations, it has a signal role in 
recovering the history of the tradition. Among 
its surviving miniamres is a unique colophon 


consisting of an image of a tower with a 
scriptorium on its second floor (fol. i68r). 
This is the oldest surviving portrayal of a 
medieval scriptorium. Here three individuals 
are depicted at work. At the right one sits and 
cuts parchment with shears. A writing figure 
in the main room is identified as Emeterius, 
who was in charge of bringing the copy to 
completion, according to the written colo¬ 
phon (fol. 167). Facing him is another scribe 
labeled Senior, a monk involved five years 
later in the production of the Girona Beams 
(cat. 80) at the same scriptorium of Tabara. 

The written colophon provides a history of 
the manuscript’s origin: 
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O truly blessed man, whose body lies in a 
coflSn in the cloister and who wished to see 
the book brought to completion and bound. 
This was Magius, priest and monk, the wor¬ 
thy master painter. He gave up the work he 
began when he went eternally to Christ on 
the feast of Saint Faustus, the third day 
before the ides [October 13]. The calends of 
November had their third day before he 
departed out of time, era 1006 [October 30, 
968]. Then I, the monk Emeterius, formed by 
my master, Magius, was called to the monas¬ 
tery that was raised under the protection of 
the Savior when they wished to complete the 
book for the most exalted Lord, and I took it 
up once more. From the calends of May 
[May i] to the sixth calends of August [July 
27] I completed the book in all its authority. 
May he deserve to be crowned with Christ. 
Amen. O tower of Tabara, tall and of stone, 
the first place where Emeterius sat for three 
months bent over and with all his limbs 
maneuvered the pen. The book was finished 
the sixth calends of August era 1008 [July 27, 
970], in the ninth hour.* 

From this colophon it can be deduced that 
Magius, the scribe illuminator of the Morgan 
Beams (cat. 78)—the oldest surviving Com¬ 
mentary in the expanded pictorial format 
that came to be associated with the tradition 
—was a monk at Tabara. Senior’s presence 
suggests that the Girona Beams of 975 (cat. 
80) also was a product of Tabara. The very 
prolixity of the colophon confirms, as if the 
depiction of the scriptorium did not, Tabara’s 
importance in the realm of manuscript pro¬ 
duction. None of these three Commentaries 
is a replica of the other. Despite the involve¬ 
ment of Maius/ Magius in both the Morgan 
Beams, copied several decades earlier, and the 
present Beams, color and even composition 
are notably different, and the glorification of 
Magius in the colophon must be seen more 
as a tribute to the eminent, founding(?) 
painter of the scriptorium than as an acmal 
record of its production. 

The Tabara Beams evenmally played a role 
in the final efflorescence of the Beams tradi¬ 
tion in the kingdom of Castile. As is immedi¬ 
ately apparent from the tower of Tabara’s 
portrayal, it was the very manuscript used in 
1220 as the model for the Beams associated 
with the convent of Las Huelgas outside the 
capital of Burgos and now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (cat. 147). To judge by extra¬ 
ordinary parallels in both text and picmres, 
it was also the inspiration for the Commen¬ 
tary of about 1175 now in the John Rylands 
University Library, Manchester (cat. 154). 

jww 

I. My translation. 

LITERATURE ; Crcspo 1978; Mcntrc 1986; Galtier 1988; 
Williams 1993, vol. 2, no. 5. 
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commentany on the 
apocalypse By Beatus 
an6 commentary on 
baniel By Jerome 

Monastery of Tabara (Leon), 97s 
Tempera on parchment 
isV* X10 in. (40x26 cm) 

Museu de la Catedral de Girona (7[n]) 


This is one of the most richly decorated of 
the Beams Commentaries, and one of the 
best documented. At the conclusion of the 
text (fol. 284) the reader is told that “Presby¬ 
ter Senior wrote it.” Above the majestic Omeg; 
of the verso the patron is identified: “Abbot 
Dominicus had the book made.” Below the 
Omega “Ende painter and servant of God” 
and “Emeterius monk and presbyter” are 
named as the illuminators. The colophon 
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continues with the notice that ““the book was 
successfully completed on Tuesday, July 6. In 
those days Fredenando Flaginiz was at Villas, 
the Toledan town, fighting the Moors. The 
year was 975.” By 1078 this Commentary was at 
Girona Cathedral, but its origin was Leonese. 
Emeterius and Senior were, surely, the monks 
involved in the copying of a Beams Com¬ 
mentary five years earlier at the monastery of 
Tabara (cat. 79). The team had now been 
augmented by a new painter, Ende, whose 
title “depintrix” identifies her as a woman. It 
is probable that she was a nun, but we have 
no confirmation of this. As far as we know, 
Tabara was not a duplex monastery housing 
monks and nuns. 

The Girona Beams displays a singularly 
broad range of images. Seven pages (fols. 
15-18) present the largest cycle of scenes of 
Christ’s life, from the Annunciation to the 
Resurrection, known to Spanish art by 975- 
They include Apocryphal subjects not found 
elsewhere that must be based on ancient, 
unknown traditions. The sources of the Cross 
(fol. iv) and Majesty (fol. 2) frontispieces are 
not obscure: details on these pages origi¬ 
nated in the illustrated biblical manuscripts 
produced early in the ninth cenmry at Saint- 
Martin de Tours. The figure style of the 
Girona Commentary also seems to reflect 
developments north of the Pyrenees. Yet at 
the same time this manuscript reveals a de¬ 
gree of knowledge of Islamic iconographic 
traditions unmatched in other Spanish Com¬ 
mentaries. The mounted warrior spearing a 
serpent (fol. 134V), the mythical Senmurv 
(fol. 165V), the animal hunts, and the musi¬ 
cians found in the Girona Beams also occur 
among the subjects carved on ivory boxes 
from Cordoba (cat. 39) and painted on the 
ceiling of the Norman palatine chapel at 
Palermo in the twelfth cenmry by Muslim 
artists. These celebratory themes belonged to 
a Mediterranean tradition that served Muslim 
and Christian alike. 

jww 

literature: SanctiBeatiaLiebana 1962 ;Beatiin 
Apocalipsin 1975; Growden 1976; Yarza 1986a, p. 124, no. 63; 
Williams 1993, vol. 2, no. 6. 
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commentary on the 
apocalypse By Beatus 
of lieBana 

Monastery cf San Millan de la Co£foUa(?) (Lojgrono), 
ca. 1000 

Tempera on parchment 
li'/t. X S^/g in. (33.SX22.S cm) 

PatrimonioNacional, Biblioteca de El Escorial (<^.ii.s) 


Like the Burgo de Osma Beams (cat. 82), 
this copy of the Beams Commentary repre¬ 
sents the earlier of two families of texts—the 
one that does not include in its family tree an 
ancestor with such Mozarabic feamres as 
horseshoe arches, banded backgrounds, and 
polychromy, feamres seen in the Morgan 
Beams (cat. 78) and other Leonese Commen¬ 
taries. Another mark of its family-one stams 
is our manuscript’s failure to conclude with 
Saint Jerome’s Commentary on the Book of 


Daniel. Even so, it shares with the Mozarabic 
copies a suppression of any sense of plasticity 
and illusionistic space, depending rather on 
complex surface patterns and such expressive 
details as wide, staring eyes and emphatic 
gesmres. 

Nevertheless, this Beatus has a distinaive 
style. The heavy frames employed for the illus¬ 
trations are unable to retain the compositions 
they surround, and figures overlap the frames 
in configurations that crowd the text. Opaque, 
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dark colors, frequently brown and green, are 
relieved by juxtaposition with yellow grounds. 
A comparison of the Escorial Beams with the 
great conciliar Codex Aemilianensis, which 
was copied in San Millan in 994 (cat. 83), 
provides the most compelling evidence that 
this Commentary was probably executed at 
San Millan de la Cogolla. A peculiar formula 
for rendering faces, in which the nose—with 
a single nostril depicted as an undulating 
line—and one eyebrow are delineated as 
straight lines that meet at a right angle, is 
found in both manuscripts. Another persua¬ 
sive sign that San Millan was the home of our 
Commentary is the Christ carried in a man- 
dorla in its illustration of the Heavenly Throng 
Praising God (fol. 142V). A similar bust-length 
depiction of Christ, with distinctive waves of 
locks resting on his shoulders, is seen in an 
initial in the Aemilianensis and in another 
manuscript from San Millan.' Finally, the por¬ 
traits of Adam and Eve, which take the place 
of the Map of the World in our Beams (fol. 
18), have a counterpart in the Aemilianensis.^ 

jww 

1. Silva 1984, fig. 10. 

2. Ibid., pi. 15. 

literature: Klein 1976, pp. 438 n. 7,559 n. 107; Diaz 
1979, pp. 207-9; Silva 1984, pp. 61-64,116-19; Williams 
1993, vol. 3, no. 10. 
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commentARy on the 
apocalypse By Beatus of 
lieBana 

Monastery of Santos Facundoy Primitivo, Sahf^un 
(Le6n)y 1086 
Tempera on parchment 
14 X in. (36 X 22.5 cm) 

Cathedral Archive, Bur^fo de Osma (Cod. i) 

The citation of the year 1086 in a note within 
the text on folio lov probably refers to the 
year this Commentary was undertaken. The 
precise day provided there— III n[ona]sIn. 

—might mean either January 3 or June 3; 
because milder temperamres meant better 
working conditions in the monastery, it was 
probably the latter. On folio 138V in a request 
for commemoration —memento mei petrus 
CLERicus SCRIPS IT —a Petrus is identified as 
the scribe. Although he had the major re¬ 
sponsibility for the writing of the manuscript, 
variations in the script reveal the assistance of 
several others. A different name appears at 
the end of the manuscript beneath the omega 
of folio i63r: Martini Peccatoris Mementote. It 
is reasonable to identify this Martin as the 
illuminator. No place of execution is specified, 
but the character of the writing and the 


82 ; fol. I. Alpha page 

provenance of fragments of a replica of this 
Commentary in the Archivo de la Chancelleria 
in Valladolid (Pergaminos, Carpeta i, nos. 26, 
27) leave no doubt that it was carried out at 
the important Leonese monastery at Sahagun.' 
In 1086 the abbot of Sahagiin was Bernard 
d’Auch, a former Cluniac monk. Just how 
the Osma Commentary subsequently arrived 
in Burgo de Osma, a see founded only in 
iioi, is not known. However, the first bishop 
of Burgo de Osma, Peter of Bourges, had 
been recruited by Bernard and was appointed 
archdeacon in Toledo when Bernard became 
archbishop there. Perhaps Bernard and Petrus 
were instrumental in the transfer of the Com¬ 
mentary to Burgo de Osma from Sahagiin, 


with its Cluniac connections.^ An ancient link 
between Osma and the Beatus tradition stems 
from Beatus’s having served as the mentor of 
a bishop of Osma, Etherius, who helped 
Beatus compose his reply to the unorthodox 
pronouncements on the nature of the God¬ 
head by the eighth-century archbishop of 
Toledo Elipandus. The final of three versions 
of the Commentary text produced during 
Beatus’s lifetime carried a dedication to 
Etherius. 

This copy, however, represents the earliest 
of the textual traditions of Beatus’s Com¬ 
mentary, a fact that explains the absence of 
the particolored banded backgrounds so prom¬ 
inent in the Commentaries of the Mozarabic 


82 : fol. I02V. Saint John’s vision of Christ (Apoc. 8:2-5) 
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school. It may also explain the fidelity of the 
Map of the World (fols. 34v-35r) to the 
archetypal Beams map, but the Burgo de 
Osma map’s rich content and its inclusion of 
elements postdating Beams’s era suggest that 
it is less a faithful record of the archetype 
that Beams had appropriated from Isidore’s 
Etymolqgfies than a learned re-creation of it.^ 
Extraordinary inventiveness also characterizes 
the illustrations. Their revolutionary charac¬ 
ter is seen in the willingness to add details 
based on the biblical text (fol. 55V), to intro¬ 
duce versions of the MajestasDomini (fols. 
73% io2v), and to employ a decidedly Roman¬ 
esque manner of articulating drapery pat¬ 
terns, including the flying fold (fol. i35r). The 
date of this copy of the Beams Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, 1086, reveals the scripto¬ 
rium of ^e monastery at Sahagun’s acting as 
a foyer for the introduction of the Roman¬ 
esque style in the painting of the Iberian 
Peninsula, a role played in the medium of 
sculpmre by the workshop where the slightly 
later sarcophagus of Alfonso Ansurez (cat. 
107) was made. jww 

1. Shailori992. 

2. Williams 1992c. 

3. Morale jo 1992b. 

LITERATURE : Ncuss 1931, vol. I, pp. 37 - 38 ; Rojo 
\9li\ ApocalipsisBeati Liebanensis 1992. 
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co6ex aemilianensis 

Monastery of San Millan de la Corolla (Lo£frono)i 9H 
Tempera and£fold on parchment 
18 X12 in. (4SJX 30.s cm) 

Patrimonio Nacional, Biblioteca de El Escorial 
(Cod. d.i.i) 

The great collection of the decrees of seventy- 
three Spanish, Greek, African, and Gallic 
church councils included in the Codex Aemi- 
lianensis was the central reference work for 
the Spanish church. The interweaving of civil 
and ecclesiastical concerns and the inclusion 
of the text of the Visigothic Book of Deci¬ 
sions {Liber Judiciorum) in the canons of the 
Spanish, more particularly Toledan, councils 
meant that these canons could function as 
something of a constimtion. The councils of 
Toledo, the capital, were of special impor¬ 
tance in this respect, and that series opens with 
a full-page portrayal of the “royal city” (fol. 
i29v) and its churches of Saint Mary and Saint 
Peter, as well as an assemblage of clerics above 
the tents that served as shelters.* With the 
new political and ecclesiastical alignments of 
the end of the eleventh cenmry the relevance 
of the Spanish canons would be undermined. 

This copy was made in 994/ in the Navarrese 


83 : fol. I29V. Depiction of Toledo 

monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla. Al¬ 
though offering variations and endowed with 
several additional illustrations, it is a virmal 
replica, in text and piemres, of a conciliar 
codex completed in 976 by the monk Vigilanus 
in the nearby monastery of San Martin de 
Albelda.^ 

Most of the illustrations are unframed and 
appear at the head of the texts of the coun¬ 
cils. In each of them a bishop or a ruler, 
distinguished by a miter or a crown, addresses 
a group of clerics. Others are full page and 
framed. At the end of the text (fol. 453) a 
page is devoted to portraits."^ The Visigothic 
kings Chindaswindi, Receswinth, and Eciga, 
the rulers responsible for the Liber Judiciorum^ 
stand within framed spaces in the uppermost 


register of this page. In the central register 
the Navarrese king who reigned at the time 
of writing, Sancho II Garces (r. 970-94), 
stands between his queen, Urraca, and her 
brother Ramiro. In the lowest register Bishop 
Sisebutus is flanked by those responsible for 
the production of the manuscript: Belasco, 
the scribe, and Sisebutus, the notary, each of 
whom puts a stylus to a tablet, receive dictation 
from the seated bishop. It is a composition 
echoing others within the manuscript that 
illustrate the dictation of conciliar canons by 
kings and bishops. A comparable image, with 
rulers and jurists, opened the Breviary of 
Alaric (Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris; lat. 
4404), a Gallic collection of laws of the first 
half of the ninth century.^ 
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It is not obvious that this collection of 
portraits required the inspiration of some 
earlier model, and the cross of folio i6v^ 
belongs to a well-established Spanish tradi¬ 
tion. However, the Maiestas Christi (fol. i^v),^ 
where Christ, enclosed within a diamond¬ 
shaped frame, sits upon a globe and holds in 
his hand the small disk of the eucharistic 
wafer, is clearly indebted through these de¬ 
tails, as is the Christ in Majesty of the Girona 
Beams (cat. 8o), to a formula that originated 
in the ninth cenmry in the Carolingian scrip¬ 
torium of Tours.^ A Lamb in Majesty with 
the symbols of the evangelists closes the 
manuscript (fol. 454) -^ Neither it nor the 
radial composition of bishops in our manu¬ 
script (fol. 392v)^° is found in the Albelda 
copy. Although only twelve unidentified bish¬ 
ops are represented on our page, this picmre 
appears with a text listing Spanish sees and 
sixty-eight bishops. The number twelve and 
the circular scheme employed in the illustra¬ 
tion suggest for the Spanish church a univer¬ 
sality and perfection far different from its 
acmal state on an occupied peninsula." 

The style employed for the figures lacks 
the more rational details of that in the copy 
from Albelda, where there is some suggestion 
of plasticity and the design of drapery is fre¬ 
quently related to bodily strucmre. In con¬ 
trast, in the Aemilianensis the figures are 
resolutely flat upon the page with drapery 
schemes that reduce cascading folds to jagged 
sawtooth patterns, and profiled faces are dis¬ 
torted to a degree approaching those in the 
Leon Bible of 920. On the other hand, the 
elaborate interlace initials and other instances 
of ornament are carried out with an exuber¬ 
ance and lavishness, in details such as the 
liberal distribution of gilt medallions, that 
make the Aemilianensis a grand climax of the 
tradition that emerged in Leon-Castile to¬ 
ward the middle of the tenth cenmry. 

jww 


1. Silva 1984, pp- 403-4, pi. XXII. 

2. A marginal note on folio 453 seems to give the date of 
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mORAllA in lOB 

Monastery of Valeranica (Castile)^ 94s 
Tempera on parchment 
I9‘/4XI3‘A in. (4S.8x33Jcm) 

BibliotecaNacional, Madrid (Cod. 80) 

While resident in Constantinople from about 
580 to 583, Leander, the bishop of Seville and 
brother of Isidore, came to know Gregory 
the Great, whom he asked for a commentary 
on the Book of Job. The Moralia in lob that 
resulted is a lengthy collection of sermons 
interpreting the text of Job in an allegorical 
manner. This commentary came to be a work 


of great influence in the monastic culture of 
Spain and elsewhere in Europe. As we know 
from its informative colophon (fol. 500V), 
this copy was finished on April ii, 945, at the 
Castilian monastery of Valeranica by the scribe 
and illuminator Florentius. Florentius was 
Spain’s finest scribe, and the initials of the 
Moralia are the earliest surviving examples 
that reveal the revolution in the style of 
peninsular initials, wherein pre-Carolingian 
models were replaced by ones based on Caro¬ 
lingian illumination.* At Valeranica, presum¬ 
ably at the initiative of Florentius, Carolingian 
prototypes were supplied by the Franco-Saxon 
school. Florentius’s portrait stands with that 
of his disciple, Sanctius, at the end of the 
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Bible of 960 (cat. 108), another product of 
Valeranica. In the Moralia, too, there is an 
Omega (fol. 501) with two figures, in this 
case anonymous, that prefigure the scribal 
portraits of the Bible. 

The Moralia was never associated with a 
canonical set of images, and the pictures 
attached, chiefly as a series of frontispieces, 
to this luxurious copy suggest an ad hoc 
assemblage rather than the faithful copying 
of a set encountered in the model for the 
text. Gregory interpreted Job as a Christ 
figure, and the illumination is dominated by 
a christological theme. The Alpha (fol. i v) 
and Omega (fol. 501) are inspired by the text 
of the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation: “ T 
am the Alpha and the Omega,’ says the Lord 
God, who is and who was and who is to 
come, the Almighty” (1:8). Although penin¬ 
sular illumination would be identified with 
the Apocalypse through the Commentary by 
Beams, this is the first surviving pictorial 
version of the subject produced in Spain. 

The first surviving example in Spanish illumi¬ 
nation of another subject, a Majestas Domini, 
follows the Alpha (fol. 2). The striking simi¬ 
larity between this composition and the Ado¬ 
ration of the Lamb in the Commentary on 
the Apocalypse carried out for Escalada by 
Maius (cat. 78) suggests that it was inspired 
by a copy of the Beams Commentary. The 
Chi-Rho (fol. 2v) that follows enhances the 
christological namre of the iconography, but 
in a more traditional peninsular form than in 
the MajestasDomini, The page opposite (fol, 
3), on which Florcntius asks to be remem¬ 
bered in a typical scribal way, florentius 
INDIGNUM MEMO RARE, also uscs the compo- 
sitional formula of the acrostic, or labyrinth, 
which was popular in the peninsula. The full- 
page peacock of folio 3V is extraordinary. Like 
the page with medallions in the Bible of 920 
(fol. 3v),^ it can best be compared to medieval 
mosaic floors, although Byzantine and Islamic 
textiles were also prominent carriers of the 
motif. With its traditional symbolic reference 
to the Resurrection and paradise, the pea¬ 
cock could function christologically. 

The lengthy colophon of folio 500V ends 
with a poetic lament for the tribulations of 
scribes: “A man who knows not how to write 
may think this no great feat. But only try to 
do it yourself and you shall learn how ardu¬ 
ous is the writer’s task. It dims your eyes, 
makes your back ache, and knits your chest 
and belly together—it is a terrible ordeal for 
the whole body. So, gentle reader, mrn these 
pages carefully and keep your finger far from 
the text. For just as hail plays havoc with the 
fruits of spring, so a careless reader is a bane 
to books and writing.”^ That it was copied 
word for word in the Silos Beams (cat. 145) 
may mean that some lost Valeranican Beams 


Commentary served as the model for that 
work. 

On the original guardian page of the 
Moralia (fol. i) is a small, undecorated note in 
Arabic declaiming: 

(In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate!). Another, illegible, appears 
on the last folio (fol. 501V) . Although Valeranica 
has been considered a Mozarabic foundation 
because a monk mentioned in the colophon 
of the Moralia is named Abogalebh, these 
notes were probably added when the manu¬ 
script was in the collection of Toledo 
Cathedral, its home before 1869, when it 
came to the Biblioteca Nacional. Arabic was 
the language of Christians in Toledo until 
the thirteenth cenmry. 
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BiBlia hispalense 

Andalusia, mid-ioth century 
Tempera on parchment 
X IS in. (4S‘Sx S3 cm) 

Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid ( ms . Vit. 13^1) 

From a note on the final folio (375V) we know 
that this Bible was originally owned by Bishop 
Servandus of Ecija, who gave it to his friend 
Johannes, successively bishop of Cartagena 
and Cordoba, and that Johannes presented it 
to Seville Cathedral on December 23, 988. 
This date provides a terminus ante quern. 

The script, in an antique format of ^ree 
columns, has sometimes been dated as early 
as the ninth cenmry, but since the note pro¬ 
viding the resume of the history of the 
manuscript terms Servandus auaor, it is rea¬ 
sonable to ascribe the commissioning to him. 
Thus a date for the Bible of no earlier than a 
generation from the time of its deposit in 
Seville seems probable. 

The surviving canon table, the final one 
of an original set of twelve(>), reveals that 
the Bible was made at a very capable 
scriptorium- Since its history points to an 
origin in al-Andalus, this is an example of a 
truly Mozarabic manuscript, that is, one car¬ 
ried out by Christians living within the terri¬ 
tory dominated by Muslims. This culmral 
background is revealed by the bird and fish 


capital at the head of the Book of Daniel 
(fol. 20iv). The motif is common in Chris¬ 
tian manuscripts, but the legend on the neck 
of the bird, ‘The Beginning of the Story 
of Daniel,” is rendered in Arabic 

\yj\ / The oriental namre of 
other elements of the ornamental vocabulary 
also indicates an Islamic culmral base. Thus 
the painted capitals of the canon table ar¬ 
cades prominently display cornucopias like 
those carved on Byzantine capitals and imi¬ 
tated in mosaic in the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem.^ They appear again in the manu¬ 
script medium in a sura heading in a tenth- 
cenmry Koran.^ The split acanthus filling the 
outer columns of the arcades of our canon 
table follows a pattern found in carving in the 
palace of Madinat al- Zahra"" outside Cordoba.^ 
None of these formulas appear in contempc>- 
rary manuscripts copied in the Christian king¬ 
doms of the north. Nor is there a counterpart 
in the so-called Mozarabic manuscripts of the 
north for the disciplined rendering of the 
symbols of Luke and John seen in our Bible. 
Since the ornament depended on models 
from al-Andalus, it is probable that the figures 
of the minor prophets Micheas (fol. 161), 
Nahum (fol. i62v), and Zacharias (fol. 165V), 
which, like the decorated initials of the manu¬ 
script, are drawn rather than painted, were 
also based on Islamic conventions. Because 
no painted figures from al-Andalus survive, 
this conclusion is no more than an assump¬ 
tion. It is an assumption that, at least, is not 
contradicted by the appearance of a head 
outlined in red on the wall of a passage at 
Madinat al-Zahra\^ The Biblia Hispalense, as 
our Bible is termed from its stay at Seville, 
offers a unique view into the artistic culture 
of Mozarabic Spain. 
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Fresco in the Pantheon of Kings showing Christ as Pantocrator with symbols of the Evangelists. San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Joseph Martin 







leon An6 the Beqinninqs of the 
Spanish Romanesque 

John W. Williams 


t he kingdom of Leon encompassed the northwest corner 
of the Iberian Peninsula. It had begun as the kingdom of 
the Asturias, a narrow territory behind a range of mountains 
that after the invasion served as an effective barrier to Islamic 
occupation. The kingdom received its name early in the tenth 
century when the capital was moved south from Oviedo to 
Leon, a city whose name reflected its origin as the headquar¬ 
ters of a Roman legion in the first century. In the time be¬ 
tween the mid-eleventh and the mid-twelfth century, which 
saw the decisive shift of power from al-Andalus to the Chris¬ 
tian north, Leon was the most aggressive of the Christian 
states; it is the kingdom most responsible for bringing about 
that momentous change. 

The city became a much more important capital under King 
Ferdinand 1 . His father, Sancho III (el Mayor) of Navarre 
(r. 1000-1035), had fashioned an empire in the states to the 
east of Leon, including the county of Castile, which was Fer¬ 
dinand’s legacy In marrying Sancha, heir to the Leonese throne, 
Ferdinand became king of Leon as well and ruled over the 
combined kingdom of Leon and Castile from 1038 to his death 
in 1065. Emulating his father, he took steps to introduce Euro¬ 
pean standards into his domain. Among the most visible of his 
Europeanizing initiatives was an alliance forged with the great 
Burgundian monastery of Cluny* As a result of successful 
military campaigns which made Islamic cities such as Seville 
and Toledo his tributaries, Ferdinand and his son Alfonso VI 
(r. 1065-1109) were able to bestow enough gold on Cluny to 
pay for the erection of the huge culminating church there,^ 
The gift was inspired by admiration for Cluny’s spirituality, 
but the Europeanizing of Leonese culture was one of its most 
conspicuous results. In time Alfonso VI would marry Agnes, 
a daughter of the duke of Aquitaine; and on her death Con¬ 
stance, daughter of the duke of Burgundy and niece of Abbot 
Hugh of Cluny and King Robert of France; and on her death 
Berta, an Italian princess. It is true, of course, that Leon was 
one of the cities through which pilgrims passed on their way 
to the great shrine at Santiago de Compostela and that Leonese 
churches, including the palatine chapel of San Isidore, reflected 
architectural developments in sites along that route from Tou¬ 
louse to Santiago. But Leon’s evolution as a center for artistic 
patronage was most powerfully fueled by royal initiatives and 


the intention to establish a palatine complex that would func¬ 
tion as a visible sign of sovereignty. The consequences are to 
be seen in the works colleaed by Ferdinand and his descen¬ 
dants in Leon or disseminated to favored foundations, often 
at the instigation of female members of the royal family. 

Although Leon had functioned as a capital for more than a 
century before Ferdinand’s assumption of the throne, the new 
king converted the city into the kind of capital that Alfonso II 
had conceived for Asturias when he founded Oviedo about 
800. One must assume that Ferdinand had the model of Oviedo 
in mind. By marrying Sancha, he took a place in the geneal¬ 
ogy of the Asturian kings and inherited those claims to a spe¬ 
cial, if undefined, authority within the peninsula implicit in 
the fact that the title emperor was reserved for the kings of 
Asturias-Leon.^ According to this neo-Gothic ideal, the king¬ 
dom of Asturias-Lcon was the legitimate successor of the Visi- 
gothic kingdom of Toledo and had a special responsibility to 
restore the peninsula to its original condition as a Christian 
state. Ferdinand’s rejection of his original identification with 
Castile in order to assume the mantle of Asturias-Leon is 
confirmed in an episode in a well-informed chronicle called 
the Historia Silense: 

Seeking an audience with Ferdinand, Queen Sancha per¬ 
suaded him to build a church in the cemetery of the kings 
in Leon where their bodies too should be interred in state. 
Ferdinand had originally decreed that his burial would be 
in Ona [in Castile], a place he had always loved; then, in 
San Pedro de Arlanza [in Castile]. But since her father, 
Alfonso [V of Leon], of blessed memory, rested in Christ 
in the royal cemetery of Leon, as did her brother the 
most serene king Vermudo, Queen Sancha labored hard 
to the end that she and her husband might be buried 
with them after death. Acceding to the petition of his 
faithful wife, the king ordered builders to work assidu¬ 
ously on this worthy task.^ 

The dedication of this new palatine church, San Isidore, 
took place on December 21,1063, with the assistance of seven 
bishops of the realm and abbots of the important Galician 
and Castilian monasteries. Although the church was rebuilt in 
the twelfth century, its original foundations and some of its 
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The Pantheon of Kings, San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 


walls survive.^ Its resemblance to the church erected at Valdedi6s 
more than a century and a half earlier by the Asturian ruler 
Alfonso III (r. 866-910) is further evidence that Ferdinand 
took his new rule very seriously At die same time, Leon’s link 
with the preinvasion past was signaled by the dedication of 
the new church to Saint Isidore, the learned seventh-century 
bishop of Seville. The translation of his remains from Seville 
to Le6n effectively established the cult of Saint Isidore, who 
was converted from the literary figure whose enc)^clopedic 
Etymologiae could be found in almost every monastic library in 
Europe into a healer, a miracle worker, and eventually a war¬ 
rior saint who assisted in the Reconquest of Spain. The nco- 
Gothic foundation of the decision to bring Isidoro’s body to 
Leon is clearly revealed in the Acts of Translation, an almost 
contemporary account of the event, in which the translation 
of the remains, the building of the church, and the church’s 
endowment with a grand treasury of cosdy liturgical objects 
and books are all glorified as acts contributing to the restora¬ 
tion of the Spanish church.^ 

Indeed, on the day after the dedication of their new pala¬ 
tine church, Ferdinand and Sancha donated to it furnishings 
and propert}^ of a scope that made clear the extraordinary na¬ 
ture of the palace complex.^ The list of objects recalls, and 
rivals, that dra^^'n up by Alfonso II in 812 for donation to the 
cathedral of Oviedo.^ The gifts included a gold altar frontal 
encrusted with emeralds and sapphires, three silver altar fron- 
tals, three golden votive crowns, two other crowns of the re¬ 


galia type (one of which was being worn at the moment of 
the donation), a crown presumably resembling the one worn 
by Ferdinand as depicted in the frontispiece of the diurnal 
commissioned by Sancha in 1055 (cat. I44)> a chalice and paten 
of gold and gems, two gold censers, and a gold cross studded 
with jewels and enamels. Many luxury items were also named 
as gifts, including a number of textiles of Islamic manufecturc. 

Of all these items, only the ‘"ivory cross with the effig)' of 
the crucified Lord” bearing the names of Ferdinand and Sancha 
is certainly identifiable today (cat. in). Other objects cata* 
logued here, such as the gold and ivory^ casket of Saints John 
the Baptist and Pelagius (cat. 109), an ivory casket with an 
unusual iconography of the Beatitudes (cat. 117), and an ivor)^ 
plaque with a Majesty and Saints Peter and Paul (cat. 112), 
cannot readily be recognized among the named translation 
gifts. Nevertheless they certainly were bestowed by Ferdinand 
and Sancha, whose largesse had begun at least as early as 1047, 
when they gave the church a lavish copy of the Commentary 
on the Apocalypse by Beams of Licbana (cat. 143). 

The stylistic homogeneity of these ivories points to the ex¬ 
istence in Le6n of an ivory workshop sponsored by the king. 
To be sure, in Cordoba there had ceased to be such an instim- 
tion only half a cenmry earlier. But for Christian kingdoms, 
this was an exceptional phenomenon; it indicates a peculiar 
concentration of patronage of the kind we associate with such 
imperial centers as Aachen and, in the eleventh cenmry, the 
Ottonian capitals. In fact, objeas in Ottonian treasuries have 
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South aisle portal showing the Lamb of God and the Sacrifice of Isaac. San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 
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repeatedly been invoked in discussions of the ivories produced 
under Ferdinand. In at least one case, that of the area of San 
Isidore (cat. no), the Ottonian connection is beyond debate. 
It is likely that Abbot Hugh of Cluny was the link between 
Ottonian artistic resources and Leonese consumption. The im¬ 
perial pretensions of the Leonese dynasty make it reasonable 
to ask whether the dependence on Ottonian models went 
beyond the practical—turning to the European culture most 
richly endowed with traditions of an sacra —to the symbolic, 
attempting to appropriate imperial associations. 

The Leonese dynasty was explicitly equated with the Holy 
Roman one when Cluny accorded Ferdinand and Sancha, and 
after them Alfonso VI (r. 1065-1109) and his queens, the same 
extraordinary commemoration within the Cluniac liturgy that 
the Holy Roman emperors and empresses received.’ With the 
urging of Abbot Hugh of Cluny and despite local opposi¬ 
tion, Alfonso VI had seen to it that in Leon and Castile the 
standard Roman liturgy prevailed over the traditional Hispanic 
one. The eager reception afforded the new artistic language in 
Leon was a like phenomenon. A shift to European styles took 
place that was deliberate, rapid, and of Leonese inspiration. 
Its extent may be measured by the comparison of two manu¬ 
script illuminations: the Alpha page of the diurnal commis¬ 
sioned in 1055 by Sancha (cat. 144), and the Alpha page of the 
Beams Commentary executed for Sancha and Ferdinand only 
eight years earlier (cat. 143). Although the Alpha of the 1055 
work was surely modeled on that of the earlier manuscript, 
the Mozarabic style of the Beams Commentary had been rad¬ 
ically emended by the addition of details which closely reflect 
Gallic works north of the Pyrenees. 

Another side of the imperial question is raised by the col¬ 
lection of Islamic boxes accumulated in the treasury of San 
Isidoro (cats. 44,46,47), even though none is recognizable in 
the 1063 inventory of objects. Fine Islamic work was valued in 
Ferdinand’s time, as the sumpmous Islamic textiles lining cas¬ 
kets of the period make clear (cats. 109, no), and it is likely 
that at least some of the boxes arrived during his reign. It may 
have been their primary attraction that they represented lux¬ 
ury of the highest order, making them worthy items of royal 
treasure or containers for saintly remains, but a political func¬ 
tion as trophies, signaling the succession of their original own¬ 
ers by Christian ones, cannot be ruled out. 

The decision to establish a dynastic center at Leon had 
stemmed from Queen Sancha’s initiative, and the subsequent 
embellishment of the site also owed a particular debt to fe¬ 
male members of the Leonese royal family. Urraca (d. iioi), 
the firstborn of Ferdinand and Sancha, took extraordinary in¬ 
terest in her parents’ foundation. At his death Ferdinand be¬ 
queathed dominion over the monasteries of the realm to Urraca 
and her sister Elvira, who spent most of her life in Oviedo. 
The Silense goes out of its way to acknowledge Urraca’s role as 
donor: ‘All of her life [Urraca] followed her desire to adorn 
sacred altars and the vestments of the clergy with gold, silver 


and precious stones.” Many extraordinary items mentioned in 
the literature have disappeared, but a surviving chalice (cat. 
118) testifies to both the sumptuousness and the Germanic forms 
of altar furnishings commissioned by Urraca. 

On the strength of her epitaph there is good reason to as¬ 
sign Urraca a preponderant role in the expansion of the pala¬ 
tine complex. It states that she “amplified” the church and 
enriched it with gifts. The mention of amplification must be a 
reference to the so-called Pantheon of the Kings, the splendid 
narthex of six vaulted bays; it was once filled with dozens of 
eleventh- and twelfth-century tombs of members of the Leonese 
royal family, some of which are still there. Although for years 
this vaulted porch was seen as the funerary chapel built by 
Ferdinand to honor Sancha’s request reported in the Historia 
Silense, modern scholarship tends to reject such a precocious 
date and places the pantheon in the 1080s, when Alfonso VI, 
Ferdinand’s son and Urraca’s brother, ruled. Even at this date, 
its set of compound piers with figured capitals represents an 
effort to build in a Romanesque style that is pioneering for 
the peninsula. 

Before her death in iioi Urraca may also have directed work 
on the large Romanesque structure that was replacing the mod¬ 
est church of Asturian style erected by her father. In the two 
public portals of San Isidoro the visitor was addressed by elab¬ 
orate sculptural ensembles. Sculpture in the south transept 
portal, which illustrates the Ascension and the Marys at the 
Tomb, is in the style born in Toulouse and naturalized in 
Spain at Santiago de Compostela. The transept and its sculp¬ 
ture were installed by masons from Santiago in the second 
decade of the twelfth century, even before the church was com¬ 
pleted, The chief portal, called the Portal of the Lamb, opened 
into the south aisle. It must have been designed and carried 
out earlier than the transept and is in a style associated with 
the churches of Fromista and Jaca. The capitals within again 
reproduce the styles of Fromista-Jaca and Toulouse (cats. 88, 
90). San Isidoro was on the pilgrimage road. Despite the fact 
that royal interest and initiative gave Leon its creative frame¬ 
work, these are the styles that were subject to continual ex¬ 
change along the road to Santiago, making it one of the places 
where Romanesque sculpture began. 

Although the sculpted capitals in the Pantheon of the Kings 
had no wide-ranging influence, the monastery of Sahagiin, 
south of Leon, which was highly favored by Ferdinand and 
the preferred residence of Alfonso VI, did play a role in the 
formation of a Romanesque sculpture style. At this site where 
ancient remains were almost obliterated during the last cen¬ 
tury, the surviving tomb of Alfonso Ansurez (cat. 107) offers a 
glimpse of the first stage of the Fromista-Jaca school. Con¬ 
temporary with that sculpture is the first manuscript of the 
Beams Commentary illuminated in a Romanesque style; it 
was made at Sahagiin in 1086 and is now in Burgo de Osma 
(cat, 82). Sahagiin was under the rule of a former Cltmiac 
monk, Bernard, who was instrumental in recruiting French 
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Fresco in the Pantheon of Kings showing the Crucifixion with 
Ferdinand and Sancha. San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Joseph Martin 


clerics for positions on the peninsula. The thoroughly Gallic 
character of the Missal of Sahagiin (cat. 148) shows that some 
of these were scribes and illuminators. 

In 1086 Bernard became the first archbishop of Toledo since 
before the Islamic conquest. The capture of this ancient Visi- 
gothic capital by Alfonso in 1085 marked a momentous step in 
the campaign to reclaim the peninsula. Leon was publicly 
identified as the spiritual center of the Christian effort to re¬ 
cover the land, as is evident in the tympanum relief over the 
main entrance to the new, Romanesque, church of San Isidoro.*° 
It illustrates Genesis, an unusual subjea for tympanum sculp¬ 
ture anywhere, with a composition in which Isaac, destined to 
succeed Abraham as leader of the chosen people, is played off 
against his half brother Ishmael, regarded as the progenitor 
of the Arabs. The pivotal point of the composition is devoted 
to the offering of Isaac, the event that assured the elevation of 
Abraham’s house in salvational history. God promised Abra¬ 
ham, ‘Tour descendants shall possess the gate of their ene¬ 
mies” (Gen. 22 :17), a pledge that was recalled in the Vigil of 



Fresco in the Pantheon of Kings showing John’s apocalyptic vision of 
Christ. San Isidoro, Leon. Photo: Joseph Martin 


Easter, part of the Catholic liturgy in which Ferdinand and 
Alfonso had been raised. 

As genealogy underlay the Reconquest iconography of the 
tympanum, so does the genealogical, dynastic dimension of 
the Lconese enterprise emerge clearly in the frescoes that were 
painted on the walls and vaults of the Pantheon of the Kings 
early in the twelfth century. They are in a byzantinizing style 
then current in central France, and thus, like the treasury accu¬ 
mulated earlier, they proclaimed the European and modern 
nature of Le6n’s palace complex. Its founders, Ferdinand and 
Sancha, are explicitly honored: in the Crucifixion which con¬ 
cludes the series of Passion scenes, they are depicted kneeling 
at the foot of the cross. Less traditionally conceived is an allu¬ 
sion to the royal pair in the Apocalypse frescoes in the vault 
just above. The subject is the commissioning from Saint John 
of the Apocalypse, and the composition is specifically based 
on two illuminations in the Beatus Commentary commissioned 
by Ferdinand and Sancha in 1047 (cat. 143). Finally, when the 
Pantheon was added to the church of Ferdinand and Sancha, 
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San Isidoro, Leon. Interior view showing polylobed arch. Photo: Photo Zodiaque 

a carved inscription taken from the primitive church was prom- excellent King Ferdinand and Queen Sancha. They 

inendy placed over the doorway, where it was inserted into brought here from Seville the body of Archbishop Isidore, 

the tympanum and framed by two painted angels: It was dedicated on December 21,1063. Then on April 26, 

1065, they brought here from Avila the body of Saint Vin- 
This church which you see, formerly that of Saint John cent, brother of Sabina and Cristeta. In that same year 

the Baptist, made of brick, was built of stone by the most the king, returning here from the enemy forces before 
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Valencia, died on the 27th of December, 1065. Queen 

Sancha then dedicated herself to God.” 

It is not certain that the frescoes were installed before Alfon¬ 
so’s death in 1109, but it seems likely. The reign of Urraca (d. 
1126), Alfonso’s daughter and his successor in 1109, was turbu¬ 
lent. Still, her principal residence was Leon, and the final stage 
of the basilica’s construction, including the transept, must have 
been undertaken in the middle of her reign. Whereas history 
recorded her namesake as an extraordinary benefactress of 
church treasuries, Queen Urraca acquired a reputation, de¬ 
served or not, as a despoiler. According to the admittedly un¬ 
sympathetic Histaria Compostellana^ in 1122 she “stripped the 
churches throughout her kingdom of their gold and silver 
and their treasures.’”^ Indeed, on one page of the Valladolid 
Beams (fol. ^r) a note states that in 1117 Queen Urraca stripped 
the silver from a cross given to the monastery of Eslonza by 
Elvira, daughter of Ferdinand. The Chronicon mundi by Lucas 
of Tuy, who had once been a canon at San Isidore, puts Urraca 
and her husband, Alfonso I (of Aragon), el Batallador, at the 
center of an aborted attempt to appropriate wholesale the 
“crosses and chalices, images and reliquaries” from the trea¬ 
sury of San Isidore, However, the account includes a clear 
reference to the chalice of Ferdinand’s daughter Urraca, which 
in fact is still in place (cat. 118),*^ Behind these stories lies a 
demand for gold and silver to fund the war between Urraca 
and her husband. Moreover, the flow of tribute gold from 
Muslim princes had by then dried up. 

Whether Leon continued to function as a center for ivory 
carving at that time is not known. The pair of ivory plaques 
with the Noli Me Tangere and other post-Passion scenes may 
have been a gift to San Isidoro during Urraca’s reign (cat. 115). 
If the plaques are indeed examples of ivory carving still prac¬ 
ticed in Leon long after Ferdinand’s death, they demonstrate 
that the Germanic sources that provided models for the art¬ 
works in Ferdinand’s treasury had subsequently been replaced 
by sources from Languedoc. A stylistically related ivory, al¬ 
though of slightly later date, is the Christ in Majesty on a pax 
in the Lconese treasury (cat. 113). 

Urraca was succeeded in 1126 by her son Alfonso VII (d. 
1157)- The basilica must have been brought to completion dur¬ 
ing his reign. Its architect, Petrus Deustamben, was buried in 
a tomb which stood in the south aisle of the basilica. En¬ 
graved on it is the image of a shrouded body with two censing 
angels and an inscription stating that Petrus had “over¬ 
built” (superedificavit) the church and had been responsible 


for a bridge, and that he was entombed by his sovereigns, 
Emperor Alfonso [VII] and Sancha.*"^ The word superedificavit 
seems to refer to the vaults. An outstanding feamre of the 
church is the polylobed arches of Islamic inspiration at the 
crossing. This is one of the earliest appearances of a motif 
that would occupy a prominent place in the ornamental vo¬ 
cabulary of architecture during the final decades of the 
Romanesque era. A formal dedication of the church took place 
only on March 6,1149, when a council of the realm had drawn 
together an assembly, but it is an improbably late date for the 
completion of the building we see. 

The situation under Alfonso VII resembled the rule of Al¬ 
fonso VI: a reigning brother who campaigned continuously, 
most often in Burgos and Toledo, and an older sister, Sancha, 
who was devoted to the site at Leon. Things had changed, 
however. The portable altar that is the only object we can con¬ 
nect to Sancha^^ is modest in both conception and execution 
compared to the furnishings commissioned by her ancestors. 
In the Chronicon mundi Lucas of Tuy recounts that one day 
Sancha was praying at a window of the palace’s tribune gallery 
that looked directly down on the high altar of the church of 
Ferdinand and Sancha. There she was visited by Saint Isidore, 
who told her it was unseemly for a woman to live within the 
church’s precina.*^ She therefore ceded the palace to the can¬ 
ons, erecting another next to the church but separate from it. 
In other ways too the royal family lost its close attachment to 
the palatine church. On occasion an object of considerable 
ambition might be commissioned for San Isidoro, such as the 
Bible of 1162 (cat. 150), but as its lengthy colophon reveals, the 
ruler and his family had no part in the manuscript’s history. 
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on the roa 6: the camino de santiAQO 


Serafin Moralejo 


t he cultural transformations that occurred in the western 
kingdoms of Spain during the last third of the eleventh 
century are comparable to those undergone in Great Britain 
during the same period, that is, in the time following the Nor¬ 
man conquest. We could even say that Spain came close to 
having its own 1066, if we accept the declaration in the Htstoria 
Compostdlana that Bishop Diego Pelaez was dismissed in 1088 
because Alfonso VI suspected him of wanting to surrender 
Galicia to the Normans, We know from Wace’s Roman de Brut 
that the horse William the Conqueror rode at Hastings had 
been bred in Santiago, but we shall never know whether the 
monarch had it in mind personally to return the steed to its 
homeland. 

The year 1088 also saw the beginning of construction on the 
third church at Cluny, an event with manifold significance in 
Spanish history. The enormous cultural and artistic debt Spain 
owed to Cluny was in a sense paid with interest through financial 
contributions made by the kings of Leon toward the mainte¬ 
nance of the Burgundian abbey. It has been calculated that 
half of the cost of building the church of Saint Hugh was 
met by Spanish gold. Whatever such economic bloodletting 
meant for the treasury of Leon, it seems to have had its effect 
on the architectural enterprises undertaken by Alfonso VI 
(d. 1109) in his own kingdom. It is significant that the begin¬ 
ning of Cluny III in 1088 coincided with an interruption or 
reduction in the flow of funds for the construction of the 
cathedral at Santiago de Compostela, following the discharge 
and incarceration of its prelate. While the revenues of the 
vacant see of Compostela were confiscated by Alfonso VI, Cluny 
received a single gift of ten thousand dinars from the mon¬ 
arch, and one of its monks, Bernard d’Auch, was elevated to 
the metropolitan see of Toledo, newly restored to its former 
primacy over all the churches of Spain. It is far from accurate 
to present Cluny as the principal promoter of the cult of Saint 
James and of pilgrimages to Santiago—at least during the 
period that concerns us here. 

Alfonso’s attitude toward Compostela had been very differ¬ 
ent during the early years of his reign. His first official act after 
the recovery of his kingdom in 1072 was to abolish the toll 
levied on pilgrims and merchants in Santa Maria de Autares at 
the gateway to Galicia. The monarch’s patronage of the new 
cathedral of Santiago, probably begun in 1075, is well corrob¬ 


orated. Bernard F, Reilly and Fernando Lopez Alsina have 
called our attention to a document that records that Alfonso 
was in Compostela in December 1074 and January 1075 to 
preside over a great council attended by eight bishops and the 
principal magnates of his kingdom.* The decision to recon¬ 
struct the cathedral of Santiago was probably made at this 
solemn gathering, as suggested by the document and by the 
inscriptions accompanying images of Alfonso VI and Bishop 
Diego Pelaez carved on two of the capitals in the cathedral’s 
Chapel of the Savior.^ 

The council’s purpose, according to the document, was 
“the restoration of the faith of the church,” suggesting that 
the council was concerned with Gregorian reform, particu¬ 
larly the imposition of the Roman liturgy on the peninsular 
kingdoms. The most recent instruction from Rome on this 
subject would have been the letter sent by Gregory VII to 
Alfonso VI in the spring of 1074 in which the pope pressed 
the king to forsake the ancient Spanish rite and replace it with 
the Roman liturgy. This demand was preceded by a short ver¬ 
sion of the history of Spain that could not have pleased 
Alfonso. The letter stated that Spain was evangelized by Saint 
Paul and by seven envoys from Rome but that its faith and its 
rites had subsequently been tarnished by the Priscillian and 
Arian heresies as well as by invasions of Goths and Muslims. 
A return to the original communion between Rome and the 
Spanish churches required the abandonment of a liturgy sus¬ 
pected of heresy. 

Ecclesiastical and architectural history have often traveled 
divergent roads. At the same time that it was decided to re¬ 
construct the church of Santiago with a grandeur rare for its 
time, Rome was preparing to disavow, with eloquent silence, 
traditions regarding the role Saint James played in the evan¬ 
gelization of Spain and regarding the discovery of his body at 
Compostela. One is tempted to believe that the undertaking 
of a new cathedral was part of the response of the king and 
his court to the papal exhortation. The “restoration of the 
faith of the church” required by the pope would be rooted in 
Spain in the sepulcher of Saint James. This enterprise was 
directed toward tradition and purity but was manifested in an 
architecture that was both exotic and novel. 

A possible reflection of the decision taken at the council of 
1074-75 is suggested in the Historia Turpini^ included in the 
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compilation Liber Sancti Jacobi, This fabulous account in epic 
form of Charlemagne’s campaigns in Spain often appropri¬ 
ated and transformed historical events in which the real royal 
protagonist was Alfonso VI. Such seems to be the case with 
the emperor’s visits to Compostela, which are narrated in chap¬ 
ters 5 and 19. In both instances Charlemagne is presented as 
restorer of the church of Santiago, generously contributing 
some of the booty won from the Saracens. As Bernard Reilly 
has pointed out,^ it is very likely that during his visit to 
Compostela in 1074-75 Alfonso VI made an offering to the 
apostle of part of the thirty thousand gold dinars he had just 
received as tribute from the Muslim king of Granada and that 
the gold was used to finance the construction of the new ca¬ 
thedral. Moreover, the Historia Turpini refers to the consecra¬ 
tion of the cathedral by Archbishop Turpin, at the behest of 
Charlemagne, on the occasion of a “council of bishops and 
princes” celebrated there.^ The resolutions of this assembly 
led to the de facto recognition of Compostela as the apostolic 
and primatiaJ see of Spain. 

It is therefore possible that at the great council of 1074—75 
Alfonso VI encouraged the apostolic ambitions of the church 
of Santiago. No direct record remains of accords that might 
have proven embarrassing after the resolution of the liturgical 
question, which took place in 1080, and the restoration of the 
primacy of Toledo. The information that is available, how- 


Capital bearing the inscription regnante principe adefonso 
CONSTRUCTUM OPUS (This work was constructed by the reigning 
king, Alfonso). Santiago dc Compostela. Photo: Photo Zodiaque 
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Tympanum with scenes of the life of Christ. Puerta dc las Platen'as, Santiago de Compostela. Photo: Joseph Martin 


ever, confirms both the sudden ascendancy of the Compostela 
church about 1075 and its fall into disfavor in 1088. 

For Alfonso, 1075 seems to have been a year of spiritual re¬ 
newal that resulted in important artistic enterprises. San Sal¬ 
vador de Oviedo, which the king and his court visited during 
Lent, provided an appropriate ritual setting for the disclosure 
of the fabulous relics of the Area Santa (cat. 124). The very 
name by which this altar-reliquary is known, and the nature of 
some of the relics—remains of manna and splinters from the 
staff of Moses which were supposed to have come from 
Jerusalem—evoke the ark of the covenant, even to the point 
of reflecting its physical proportions (Exod. 37:1). During the 
years that Alfonso VI affirmed his supremacy over the other 
peninsular kingdoms, the Oviedo ark came to embody the 
religious interpretation of the Reconquest: a triumphant exo¬ 
dus of a new chosen people, confronting enemies whom the 
contemporaneous chronicles referred to as Agarencs, Chaldeans, 
Amorites, and Moabites, the names of the biblical foes of the 
Israelites. 

This parallel became particularly explicit in the writings of 
Bishop Pelayo, who attributed to Alfonso II (r. 791-842)— 


^‘another Solomon”—the construction in Oviedo of a temple 
that would eventually house the Area Santa. Until then the 
ark had repeated the itinerant fortunes of its biblical arche¬ 
type, sheltered in ‘‘caves and tabernacles,” since being carried 
from Toledo to Asturias by a group of Christians after the 
Islamic invasion.^ The journey from Jerusalem to Oviedo, pass¬ 
ing through Toledo—and earlier through Seville, according 
to the Historia Silense —sanctioned a tramlatio imperii^ or trans¬ 
fer of authority. Pelayo reinforced this idea with his provident- 
ialist interpretation of the wild geography of Asturias: God 
had encircled Asturias with an impenetrable wall of moun¬ 
tains to ensure that after the fall of sinful Toledo, that latter- 
day Babylon, there would be a New Jerusalem for the Spanish 
church. 

The two outstanding artistic undertakings of the reign of 
Alfonso VI—beginning the new cathedral of Santiago and 
richly refurbishing the altar-reliquary of Oviedo—seem to have 
had a nearly simultaneous origin in the aspirations both sees 
cherished for moral and actual supremacy over the Spanish 
church or at least over the church of Castile-Leon. The sees of 
Iria-Compostela and Oviedo owed their existence to the Is- 







lamic invasion, and ironically both churches found their ambi¬ 
tions frustrated by the advance of a reconquest whose spiritual 
goals they fervently supported. 

In any case, Compostela already had a significance that placed 
it somewhat above the peninsula’s complex ecclesiastical poli¬ 
tics. The council of 1074-75 provided the opportunity to re¬ 
build its church, but in fact that undertaking was already 
necessitated by an ever greater influx of pilgrims from west¬ 
ern Europe. Moreox'cr, it does not seem coincidental that the 
existence of the Area Santa was revealed at the same time that 
construction was beginning on a new cathedral for Saint James. 
The Oviedo church wanted not only to establish itself as the 
legitimate heir to Toledo but also to emulate Compostela and 
become an international center for pilgrimages. It appears that 
even before the end of the eleventh century the list of relics 
contained in the Area was circulating in northern France. 

Another royal endeavor of 1075 was the initiation of work 
on the Romanesque cathedral of Burgos, constructed on the 
grounds of a palace, donated by Alfonso VI, wliich stood 
on the road already known as tlie Camino dc Santiago.*^ The 
mention in 1092 of altars dedicated to Saint James and to 
Saint Nicholas, patron saint of travelers, confirms a deliberate 
intention to link the Burgos Cathedral with pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Saint James. 

In the 1073 act of consecration for the Leon Cathedral he 
himself restored, another Pelayo, the bishop of Leon, proudly 
proclaimed that he had been a student at the church of Santi¬ 
ago. Pelayo’s loyal defense of the interests of Compostela and 
ot pilgrimages to the church there is noted in important doc¬ 
uments of Ferdinand I and Alfonso the prelate also founded 
a hostel for pilgrims in Leon in 1084/ 

Pelayo’s predecessor, Alvito, may have harbored higher am¬ 
bitions for his church. Sent to Seville by Ferdinand I in io6^ 
to bring back the relic's of Saint Justa, he was unable to find 
them and had to content himself with the remains of Saint 
Isidore, who revealed their location to him in a dream. This 
use of the scholar of Seville as an impromptu replacement for 
an unavailable candidate expresses an important hagiographic 
belief: it is the saints, not their devotees, who decide tlic des¬ 
tiny ot their relics. In choosing Lc6n, Isidore transferred to it 
the prestige of the see of Seville, which, because of his unri¬ 
valed authority, might be regarded as having superseded To¬ 
ledo. Alvito died before returning to Leon; perhaps lost with 
him was a glorification of his city not unlike that attempted in 
Compostela and Oviedo years later. 

The resting place of the relics of Saint Isidore was not Leon’s 
cathedral of Santa Marfa but its church of San Juan Bautista, 
rcccndy rebuilt b}^ Ferdinand I (1018-1065) and now named for 
the saint of Seville. There Ferdinand had established the pan¬ 
theon that would legitimize his dynasty—intruders in the king¬ 
dom of Lc6n—and there the monarch died as a penitent, an 
event commemorated in the vast iconographical program of 
the narthex his daughter Urraca added to the church between 


1072 and iioi. This establishment of a royal pantheon was a 
form of translatio imperii^ one that was more eft'ective than 
futile efforts to inherit Toledo’s ecclesiastical primacy. Le6n 
had displaced Oviedo in the tenth century, and then under 
Ferdinand I—Nawrese by paternal lineage and Castilian on 
his mother’s side—had itself been on the verge of being 
supplanted by the monasteries of San Salvador dc Ona and 
San Pedro de Arlanza in Castile. Leon’s ultimate victory in the 
contest for spiritual leadership was not, however, definitive. In 
the same years that the narthex of San Isidoro dc Le6n was 
being built, one of his sons, Alfonso VI, chose the Lconcse 
abbey of Sahagun for his family pantheon and made it the 
head of a broad monastic empire reformed along French lines. 
In 1080 the Cluniac monk Bernard d’Auch (later archbishop 
of Toledo) was put in charge of Sahagun itself, which became 
the Saint-Denis and Cluny of the kingdoms of Le6n and Cas¬ 
tile. With these arrangements Alfonso paid a double debt: to 



Pillar .showing the Apostle Thomas touching the wound in the side of 
the risen Christ. Santo Domingo de Silos (Burgas). Phom: Joseph 
Martin 
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the Lconcse abbey and to the Burgundian ones whose inter¬ 
cession had secured his freedom after his defeat at the hands 
of his brother, Sancho II of Castile, in the battle of Golpejera 
(1072). That is, at any rate, the Cluniac version of events, and 
Alfonso’s generosity to Cluny after he recovered his kingdom 
seems to bear it out 

The gift of San Isidro de Duenas, made to tlie Cluniac order 
in 1073, was followed by an additional half-dozen monasteries, 
among them Santa Maria la Real de Najera (1079); the latter 
gifts were made after Alfonso had added a portion of Navarre 
to the kingdoms already in his possession—Le< 3 n, Galicia, and 
Castile, The fact that the greater number of these monaster¬ 
ies, like Sahagiin, were located along the Camino de Santiago 
is not as significant as it might first appear to be. If Cluny and 
other institutions sought proximity to the bustle of the camino, 
the camino itself had earlier been laid out so that it passed 
through the most powerful centers in the Hispanic kingdoms, 
both urban and monastic. All the royal cities—Jaca, Pamplona, 
Najera, Burgos, and Leon—were on tliat route, and most of 
the royal pantheons were either on it or nearby: San Juan dc 
la Pena, San Salvador de Leyre, Santa Marfa de Najera, Las 
Huelgas de Burgos, Sahagiin, San Isidoro dc Leon, and San¬ 
tiago. In founding a hostel in Leon, Bishop Pelayo had been 
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conscious that the pilgrims offered the prayers “for the king, 
for the bishop, for all the clergy.” 

Proximity to the camino did not, however, always mean 
unconditional adherence to the cause of Saint James. A Gas¬ 
con cripple on his way to Compostela was said to have been 
healed in Carririn through the intercession of Saint Zoilus, 
whose relics were venerated there. The healed man was thus 
able to return home without a further pilgrimage to Compos¬ 
tela. This disloyal competition came out of a monaster}^ do¬ 
nated to Cluny in 1076 by Condesa Teresa Diaz, who also 
bequeathed to the abbey a hostel and a bridge on the camino. 

Interestingly Gascony was the home of Bernard d’Auch, 
and in that province arc found the closest parallels to the sculp¬ 
ture at San Martin de Fromista—a structure related in turn to 
what remains of the monasteries and priories in Ticrra de Cam¬ 
pos that were sympathetic to or dependent upon Cluny: 
Carrion, Sahagun, San Salvador de Nogal, and San Isidro dc 
Duenas. Although the first tu^o are on the Camino dc Santi¬ 
ago, Nogal and Duenas arc not. Artistic development along 
the camino, erroneously thought to be the key to the origins 
of monumental sculpture in the western kingdoms of Spain, 
docs not seem as pertinent here as the network of relation¬ 
ships within die monastic empire of Cluny. It is in the coveted 
mesopotamia of the Cca and Pisuerga rivers that Charles J. 
Bishko sets the praeparatw for Cluny, dating from the time of 
the intcn'cnrion of Sancho III, cl Mayor, of Navarre (r. 1000— 
1035) into the affairs of Castile and Leon.* 

We may more properly speak of a “Camino de Santiago 
art” beginning on the day that the principal sculptor of Fromista 
abandoned the workshop of that Castilian church and trans¬ 
ferred his attention to Jaca in Aragon. While the traces of his 
passage through Najera testify to his connection with Cluny, 
his production was prolific at the cathedral in Jaca and then 
extended as far as Toulouse and, retracing the camino, back to 
Lc6n and Compostela. At that time the camino was not only 
a channel for artistic interchange, it was an industry The cities 
on the road were taking on the monumental character that 
still defines them, and an intense demand for construction con¬ 
centrated in a limited period of time resulted in a large group 
of homogenous works that allow us to speak of a “Camino dc 
Santiago” architecture and sculpture. 

It is true that in some respects the churches of Le6n and 
Compostela anticipated Frrimista and Jaca. The narthex of 
San Isidore in Lc 6 n is, however, more an exercise of dynastic 
aflSrmation tlian a sanctuary on the camino, and the declared 
Francophilia of Alfonso VI and his court shaped this pioneer¬ 
ing Romanesque version of the traditional Hispanic pantheon. 
As for the cathedral at Comjxxstcla, in its inception it is better 
understood as a pilgrimage church than as the fhiit of an art 
of the camino. The sculptural enriclimcnt of its first campaign, 
with roots in Conques, Auvergne, and the southwest of France, 
uses some basic features of theja^jues capital; in general, how¬ 
ever, the architectural style would long be an exotic import in 


Capital. San Martin dc Fr6mista. Photo: Photo Zodiaquc 




Cipital showing the Sacrifice of Isaac. Cathedra) of Jaca (Huesca). Capital showing Balaam, who rides an ass, being confronted by an 

Photo: Photo Zodiaque angel with a drawn sword. Cathedral of Jaca (Huesca). Photo: Photo 

Zodiaque 


Spain. Only in the cathedral of Braga, consecrated in 1089, the significance of the Camino de Santiago, which served as 

may a similar style have been attempted, although Braga is the hub of the commercial revolution and renaissance in 

closerto Sainte-Foy-de-Conques, according to Manuel L. Real. Spanish cities. According to a document that is suspect in 

The rivalry between the metropolitan see of Braga and its form and context but perhaps has a basis of truth, the cathe- 
sister at Compostela had then an architectural prologue. dral at Jaca was financed by the very prosaic rental income 

Jaca, on the other hand, owed everything to the camino or, from the customs office at Canffanc in the Somport region, 

more accurately, to the roads that intersected it. Jaca was situ- In the end the continuing progress of the Reconquest left 

ated at the foot of the Somport Pass, where the trade route Jaca an urban backwater. After the recapture of Huesca in 

began that linked the kingdoms beyond the Pyrenees with the 1096 and of Saragossa in 1118, Romanesque art had for all 

rich Spanish taifas and that the merchants and pilgrims followed practical purposes reached its southern boundaries in Aragon, 

toward Navarre, Castile, Leon, and Galicia. Once a simple the same outcome that had occurred in Castile with the recov- 

defensive casde, by 1077 Jaca was a flourishing city and episco- cry of Toledo in 1085. As was the case when Rome confronted 

pal see. The kingdom of Navarre had by then disappeared; Greece, in Spain the conquered ended by defeating their con- 

King Sancho Ramirez thus found himself in possession of the querors, who were captivated by the culture and arts of those 

two doorways to the camino through the Pyrenees, emblems they had vanquished. 

of the double function—trade and pilgrimage—that made In the north Pamplona and Compostela were to succeed 

the road so important. The batde of Ronccsvalles, which was Jaca. It is documented that in 1101 one master Esteban worked 

lost by the French under Charlemagne’s commander Roland, on the Pamplona Cathedral, the same Esteban who also was—or 

was transformed in legend into a viaory over the Saracens, had been—pardy responsible for the cathedral in Compostela, 

and the Reconquest was glorified, in the French interest, as an Aside from the doubtful sculpting career that has been claimed 

exploit of Charlemagne. (We have seen how tribute from the for him, our knowledge of Esteban’s movements from place 

king of Granada that Alfonso VI donated to help finance con- to place seems to substantiate our observation of a common 

struction of the cathedral at Compostela was transformed in style in the monumental decoration of churches along the 

thcHistoria Turpini into booty Charlemagne had exacted from camino during the first decades of the twelftli centurj', from 

the Muslims.) Jaca, in contrast, offers exemplary'testimony to Jaca and Toulouse to Compostela and passing through 
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Pamplona and Leon. Along with other names of French, 
Aragonese, and Leonese derivation, an Esteban appears on 
the list of wayfarers (viatores )—roadworkers and travelers alike 
—who, according to the guidebook Liber Smcti Jacobi^ were 
engaged in maintaining the camino.^ 

A similar mobility is found among the patrons who em¬ 
ployed these artisans. Pedro de Rodez, the prelate who com¬ 
missioned Esteban to work at Pamplona, had come from 
Saint-Pons-de-Thomieres and had been a novice at Sainte-Foy- 
de-Conques. His presence in Compostela was recorded in 1105 
when his friend Bishop Diego Gelmirez allowed him to con¬ 
secrate the chapel dedicated to the martyr of Conques in the 
cathedral at Compostela. About iiio Pedro de Rodez made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and five years later he died dur¬ 
ing a popular uprising in Toulouse, the city of his birth. The 
interest this prelate evidenced in Roncesvalles has prompted 
speculation that he played some role in elaborating and local¬ 
izing the epic of Roland, Taken together, the names of the 
places that mark out his career compose a vast geography of 
the pilgrimage culture. 

Just as Cluny had been involved in Compostela’s fall from 
favor in 1088, so too was it behind the spectacular resurgence 
of Compostela during the last years of the eleventh century. 
Bishop Dalmacio had come from Cluny, and during his brief 
tenure he was responsible for the de jure establishment of the 
see of Iria-Compostela in the city of Compostela (1095) and 
its exemption from dependence on any authority other than 
Rome, which at that time was governed by another Cluniac, 
Pope Urban 11 . Dalmacio consecrated the altar of Saint James 
in Cluny, and Diego Gelmirez, his successor at Compostela, 
knew very well that the arduous road between Rome and 
Compostela was paradoxically shortened by a detour through 
the great Burgundian abbey Gelmirez arrived there about 1104, 
seeking the support and counsel of Abbot Hugh before he 
made his appearance at the papal court to apply for the privi¬ 
leges of the pallium (a vestment worn by an archbishop). In 
his personal journey the stations on the caminos leading to¬ 
ward Santiago become indistinguishable from the most im¬ 
portant Cluniac establishments of southern and central France: 
Saint-Mont, Auch, Toulouse, Moissac, Limoges, Gelmirez thus 
could be said to have reconciled, avmt la lettre^ the opposing 
theses proposed by Arthur Kingsley Porter and Jean Hubert 
to explain the diffusion of French Romanesque sculpture: along 
the pilgrimage routes, according to the American scholar, and 
through channels that linked Cluny with its southern priories, 
according to the French one.‘° 

Twenty years later Gelmirez would evoke the designs of mon¬ 
asteries and cathedrals he knew ''beyond the pass” to justify 
his intention of donating a cloister with attached chapter rooms 
to the cathedral in Compostela. His experiences as a traveler 
bore immediate fruit for the work in Compostela, however, 
beginning with his first visit to Rome in 1099. From Rome he 
carried ideas and models, and he found artisans to carry out his 


designs in the many lively workshops along the camino. The 
ciborium and the confessio he donated to the sanctuary of 
Santiago and the paradisus, or atrium, that extended across its 
north facade were explicit quotations from Saint Peter’s in 
Rome. The ornate decoration of the two facades of Santiago’s 
transept combined the handiwork of artists and workshops 
from Conques, Toulouse, Moissac, Fromista, Jaca, and Loarre; 
some of the artisans subsequently took the road to Leon and 
Pamplona. Compostela thus anthologized the art of the routes 
that led to it, conferring on all the distinctive stamp of a Camino 
de Santiago art. 

The pilgrimages to Compostela were not, of course, the 
only factor in the artistic flowering along the camino. Even 
without pilgrimages, the road that linked all the Hispanic 
kingdoms from Aragon to Galicia to the rest of Europe would 
hardly have been without importance. The dynasties ruling 
those kingdoms would still have expressed their power through 
ambitious architectural undertakings, and tribute paid by 
Islamic kingdoms would still have financed building programs. 
Climy would still have sought the generosity of Leonese mon- 
archs, and those monarchs would have pursued the spiritual 
and worldly influence of the Burgundian monastic empire. 
Rome would still have imposed its discipline upon the Span¬ 
ish church, which for its part would still have been noted for 
innovative architectural and iconographic programs. French 
merchants, crusaders, and colonists would still have made their 
way through the passes of the Pyrenees, drawn by prospects 
of commerce or conquest. With the frontier of Toledo not yet 
secure, the economic spine of the Christian kingdoms could 
only have been this road which, even without the pilgrims, 
would have been called “French.” 

These remarks are not intended to diminish the immense 
cultural and civilizing impact of the pilgrimages honoring 
Saint James; rather I want to acknowledge the pilgrimages’ 
catalytic effect on other important phenomena. Reconquest, 
repopulation, commerce, urban rebirth, the consolidation of 
the peninsula’s monarchies, and Gregorian and Cluniac re¬ 
forms all found their stimulus in the pilgrimages, but even 
beyond that the pilgrimages created an audience, a clientele, a 
sphere of powerful resonance. The camino represented a priv¬ 
ileged means of communication in the traffic not only of goods 
and peoples but also of information. Everything that was said, 
preached, sung, recounted, sculpted, or painted along the 
camino—called the stratapublica^ or public way—reached many 
people and traveled great distances. Without the pilgrimages 
Spain would still have wimessed the production of Romanesque 
art, but that art would have lacked the integrity, monumental- 
ity, and consistency that came from its origins on the long and 
prosperous camino. 

The Historia Silense attributes the laying out of the Camino 
de Santiago to a single man, Sancho III, el Mayor, of Navarre, 
although it misstates the historical circumstances that generated 
such an enterprise. Closer to fact is the version in the Cronica 
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Najerense^ where the establishment of the camino is mentioned 
after an account of the expansion of Sancho’s power beyond 
Navarre to Castile and Leon. It is logical that, for reasons of 
strategy and government, the monarch would have wanted to 
create an artery for travel and communication throughout his 
domains. The existence of a single Camino de Santiago helped 
achieve an ephemeral political unity, and later in the century 
the consciousness of the road’s unique character fostered the 
monumental urban character that still defines it. The five king¬ 
doms that resulted from the legacy of Sancho III, el Mayor, 
and his sons would by the time of Alfonso VI and Sancho 
Ramirez be reduced to two. These latter monarchs and their 


followers provided the impulse for an art that had as its terri¬ 
tory a camino without frontiers. 

NOTES 

1. Reilly 1988, p. 84; Lopez AJsina 1988, pp, 410-11. 

2. Moralejo 1992a, pp. 212-13. 

3. Reilly 1988, p. 84. 

4. Moralejo, Torres, and Feo 1951, p. 456. 

5. Pelayo refers to Solomon and to the protection of the mountains in his 
Liber testantmtorum; see Garcia Larragucta 1962, pp. 511-12. 

6. Karge 1989, pp. 27-28. 

7. Vazquez dc Parga, Lacarra, and Uria 1948-49, vol. 2, pp. 254—55. 

8. Bishko 1980. 

9. Moralejo, Torres, and Feo 1951, p. 509. 

10. Porter 1923, vol. i, pp. I7iff.; Hubert 1977, pp. 43“77, 79-86. 
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tlie Romanesque in catAlonia 

Peter K. Klein 


uring the Middle Ages Catalonia followed a course of its 
own that set it apart from the Iberian Peninsula and 
brought it close to the rest of Europe, especially France and 
Italy. At the end of the eighth century the northern heartland 
of present-day Catalonia was wrested from Islamic rule by 
the Frankish troops of Charlemagne and attached to the 
Carolingian Empire as Marca Hispanica, or the Spanish 
marches.^ While the other Christian regions of northern Spain 
tended to preserve the cultural and political traditions of the 
vanished Visigothic Empire in law, liturgy, literature, and art, 
Catalonia was quick to adopt the standards and innovations 
of mainstream Europe. By 840 the Roman-Frankish liturgy 
replaced the Visigothic, or Mozarabic, one^ as ties to the pa¬ 
pacy were renewed and strengthened.^ In the same century 
Carolingian minuscules replaced the so-called Visigothic script."^ 
There were also fundamental changes in the legal and social 
sphere. The Catalan counties were rapidly distributed as he¬ 
reditary fiefdoms in accordance with the classical feudal sys¬ 
tem of Carolingian and post-Carolingian France,^ During the 
reign of Wilfred the Hirsute (r, 878-97) > the first of the heredi¬ 
tary counts of Barcelona, the larger part of Old Catalonia, 
notably the regions around RipoU, Vic, and Montserrat, was 
taken from the Muslims and resettled. 

While the Catalan Reconquista continued with the recap¬ 
ture of Tarragona in 1090, Tortosa in 1148, and Lleida in 1149, 
political and ecclesiastical ties to France unraveled, and by 1258 
Catalonia was legally independent of the French royal house. 
As a result of the marriage of the count of Barcelona to the 
heiress to the Aragonese throne in 1137, Catalonia, though still 
legally a county, had already been incorporated into the king¬ 
dom of Aragon. 

One first encounters the name Catalonia, or Catalan, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century for the region encompassing 
—besides actual Spanish Catalonia—the modem French coun¬ 
ties of Roussillon, Confle, and Vallespir.^ From about 1000 to 
1200, various political, religious, and economic forces shaped 
the development of Romanesque art in this region. Begin¬ 
ning in the first half of the eleventh century Catalonia enjoyed 
increased economic prosperity. The region’s relations with its 
neighbors, the Islamic caliphate and its successor states to the 
south and the Capetian Empire to the north—especially south¬ 
ern France—became more cordial, and its ecclesiastical, eco¬ 
nomic, and political tics to Rome and the Italian city-states 
Abbey of Saint-Martin-du-Canigou. Photo: Photo 2^diaquc 


were remarkably close. In the mid-eleventh century the spirit 
of religious reform took hold in Catalonia; this emanated from 
southern France, not so much from the Cluniac centers like 
Moissac as from the Benedictine monastery of Saint-Victor in 
Marseilles and the collegiate church of Saint-Ruf in Avignon. 
Finally, Catalonia’s feudal system, more highly developed than 
that of the other Christian realms of northern Spain, pro¬ 
duced a line of strong Catalan counts, abbots, and bishops, 
most of them from the same families of the Catalan high no¬ 
bility, who served as patrons and builders, especially in the 
early phase of the Catalan Romanesque. 

The Early Romanesque in Catalonia 

The beginnings of Romanesque architecture in Catalonia be¬ 
long to the so-called First Romanesque, a style dating to the 
late tenth century and the first half of the eleventh in a region 
stretching from Dalmatia across Lombardy and northern Bur¬ 
gundy into Catalonia.^ Characteristic and easily recognizable 
features of this style are: small quarry-stone masonry; blind 
arcades supported by small pilasters (Lombard arches); barrel 
and cruciform vaulting (first for the choir and the crypt, later 
for the nave and transept as well); a drum cupola over the 
crossing; and tall, freestanding bell towers. In floor plan the 
dominant type is the three-aisled basihea, with or without tran¬ 
sept. With striking frequency—a faa generally overlooked in 
French and Spanish studies—these structures take the form 
of stepped barrel-vaulted halls in which the center aisle, the 
walls of which are without windows, is only slightly taller 
than the side aisles.* 

This new architectural style most probably originated in Lom¬ 
bardy It was once assumed that a troop of migrant builders, 
the ma£(istri comaciniy or stonecutters from Como, helped to 
spread it to other European regions, but there is no mention 
of such migrant Lombard builders in the documents from 
this early period and a number of more recent scholars have 
firmly rejected that theory.^ In twelfth-century Catalonia, to be 
sure, Lombard stonecutters were so ubiquitous that the desig¬ 
nation ‘^Hambardi” was applied to all practitioners of the craft, 
regardless of their origins. Most of the important structures 
of the Catalan First Romanesque can be linked to the promi¬ 
nent abbot and bishop Oliba (971-1046), who had extensive 
contacts in Italy and made repeated trips to that country." It is 
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Romanesque Catalonia 


therefore altogether possible, even probable, that Lombard 
architects and stonecutters did collaborate on some early Catalan 
structures. 

These structures are not only the best-preserved monuments 
of the First Romanesque in the south but also the most nu¬ 
merous and in many respeas the most significant.*^ In this 
period Catalonia served as the most important buffer state 
between Islam and the West. Here the designs and building 
practices of the First Romanesque came into contaa with Arab 
mathematics—evidenced in manuscripts of the Catalan mon¬ 
astery at RipoU—and vaulting techniques. The balance of pow’cr 
benvecn Catalans and Muslims changed significantly after the 
fall of the caliphate of Cordoba. No longer under Islamic mil¬ 
itary threat, the Catalans retook territories they had once held. 
Starting in the reign of Ramon Berenguer I the Elder (1035-76), 
smaller neighboring Islamic states {taijks) were obliged to pay 
tribute to the counts of Barcelona. These payments {parias) 
were mainly made in gold, a (actor, along with the resettle¬ 
ment of conquered territories, that led to Catalonia's relatively 
early economic expansion. 

Returning to Abbot Oliba for a moment—it can hardly be 
coincidence that almost all of the early structures of the Catalan 
First Romanesque were erected under his aegis or by people 
close to him. In this regard he was a worthy successor to his 
uncle, Miro BonfiU, count of Bcsalii (967-84) and later bishop 
of Girona, who founded Rodcs (974)^ Saint-Genis-des- 
Fontaines, and Sant Perc in Besalu (977) and consecrated the 
structures of Cuxa (974) and RipoU (977)- Oliba's own chief 


projects were three structures that he con.secrated himself: ad¬ 
ditions to the abbey churches of RipoU (1032) and Cuxa (1035) 
and the cathedral at Vic (1038). That the two abbey churches 
were enlarged so soon after theft completion is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the extent of this building boom in the early eleventh 
century. 

Unfortunately, none of Oliba’s structures have survived in¬ 
tact. All that is left of the cathedral at Vic arc its bell tower 
and crypt.The abbey church at RipoU, to the nave of which 
Oliba added a splendid transept with seven apses, was so ex¬ 
tensively restored after a devastating fire in 1835 that the present- 
day basilica is essentiaUy a nineteenth-century reconstruction. 
Of Oliba's additions to the abbey church at Cuxa, one of the 
two beU towers survives; it is among the most elegant yet mon¬ 
umental structures of its kind, placed as in Italian churches at 
the end of the transept.'^ 

Much better preserved than the Oliba structures is the church 
of the former Benedictine abbey of Saint-Martin-du-Canigou, 
established by monks from Cuxa on a remote peak of the 
Canigou massif. It was built in two phases: the first dedication 
w^as in 1009 (with Oliba in attendance), the second in 1014 or 
1026.*' It is a double church with a crypitlike lower sanctuary 
and a larger one above, each with three aisles and fully vaulted. 
The type of the double church with no connection between 
the two sanctuaries (in contrast to the Aachen Palace Chapel 
and its successors) is not uncommon in the First Romanesque'^ 
and belongs to a western European tradition that includes 
two-story palace chapels like the Asturian C^ara Santa in 
Oviedo and the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris.*" Its freestanding bell 
tower and simple arcaded frieze on the exterior of the apse are 
altogether typical of the First Romanesque. 

One of the most striking and original structures of Catalan 
architecture from this period is the abbey church of tlic for¬ 
mer Benedictine monastery of Sant Pere de Rodes, whicli stands 
in ruins on a picturesque site on the east slope of a mountain 
above the Gulf of Rosas. Rodcs was one of the most impor¬ 
tant Catalan monasteries of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
It was under the protection of the French kings and received 
rich donations from the Catalan nobility. In addition it was 
given possession of all papal holdings in Septimania and Spain. 
Pilgrims unable to journey to the tomb of Saint Pfeter in Rome 
were afforded the same indulgences if diey visited Sant Perc 
de Rodes.'* The church's chami derives from its blend of con¬ 
servatism and innovation. As in other Catalan structures of 
the period, the nave at Rodcs is a three-aisled, stepped barrel- 
vaulted hall, to which are joined a barrel-vaulted transept with 
two apses and the choir. The center aisle is twice as wide as the 
side aisles, and the massive barrel vaults of the nave iind tran¬ 
sept arc structured by transverse arches. These same features 
arc found in the nearby church of Santa Maria de Rosas, which 
is documented as having been consecrated in 1022 and appar¬ 
ently followed die building at Rodcs.It is nevertheless strik¬ 
ing that the choir of the abbey church at Rodcs is ringed by 
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Sant Pcrc dc Rodcs. Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 


an ambulatory like that of the crypt below: a unicum in Catalan 
architecture of the time and one of the earliest examples of 
European Romanesque architecture.^ 

Also notable in the First Romanesque in Catalonia is a rich 
variety of architectural sculpture, especially capitals, just as in 
contemporary churches in Roussillon. Even more striking and 
unusual is the design of the nave pillars, with freestanding 
columns on three sides of each pillar. This type points forward 
to the compound piers of the High Romanesque. 

Less innovative than Rodes but just as important is the for¬ 
mer collegiate church of Sant Vicen^ in Cardona, the master¬ 
piece of the First Romanesque in Catalonia and in terms of 
the history of architecture one of the most important struc¬ 
tures of the entire eleventh century. The church rises above a 
sloping hillside and was once part of a castle complex, now 
demolished, belonging to the viscounts of Ausona and con¬ 
trolling the approach to the plain of Vic. The casde and the 
city of Cardona were rebuilt after the Muslims destroyed them 
at the end of the tenth century. Viscount Bremond began the 
rebuilding of the church in 1019, endowing it as a collegiate 
church on the advice of Oliba, then bishop of Vic. The new 
structure was consecrated in 1040 —again with Oliba in atten¬ 
dance. Like other Catalan buildings of the period it is com¬ 
pletely vaulted, and like Sant Pere de Rodes it rises to a 
considerable height, yet it is a basilica rather than a barrel- 
vaulted hall. The center aisle is considerably taller than the 





Lintel showing Christ between angels and apostles. Sainr-Gcnis-des- 
Fnntaines (Pyrcnecs*Orientales). Photo: Photo Zodiaque 



Lintel showing Christ between angels and apostles. Saint-Andrc-dc- 
Sorede (Pyrences-Oricntalcs), Photo: Photo Zodiaque 


side aisles and is lit by clerestory windows. The church has a 
narrow narthex, a nave consisting of three great bays, a barely 
projecting transept with two apses, and a choir bay opening 
into the main apse. A three-aisled crypt extends across the 
entire width of the raised chancel. A rich variety of vaulting 
and support systems is used. 

The interior of the church, with the exception of high blind 
niches in the choir and simple wall abutments and pier pilas¬ 
ters, is almost completely free of architectural ornament. The 
exterior is enlivened somewhat by Lx^mbard arches and small 
niches below the eaves. 

The layout and structural design of Sant Vicen^ in Cardona 
were imitated in countless slighdy later Romanesque struc¬ 
tures in Catalonia such as Sant Pon^ dc Corbera, Sant Jaume 
dc Frontaya, andean Satumino dc Tabcmoles. However, none 
of these churches approaches the clarity and stringency of Sant 
Vicenq. It may seem odd that such an epoch-making struc¬ 
ture arose in Cardona, today an unimportant provincial back¬ 
water. At that time, however, Cardona was one of the five 
most important cities of Catalonia and lent its name to the 
strata cardonensa, an important trading route linking Catalonia 
to the Islamic borders.'"* It had its own market, merchants, and 


mint and an ambitious citizenry with numerous rights and 
freedoms.'"^ Salt mining in the mountains above the city, traces 
of which are still visible today, was a source of great profit for 
the viscounts, who permitted the citizenry to dig for them¬ 
selves one day a wcek.'"^ Obviously the viscounts were able to 
draw on sizable financial and technical resources in building 
this church, which was doubtless intended to reflect their power, 
lust w'here the overseeing architea came from we do not know. 

Architectural Sculpture 

The architecture of the early Romanesque, especially in Lom¬ 
bardy, is generally entirely free of ornament. Catalonia again 
proves unique in this respect, playing a somewhat pioneering 
role. In no other region has such a rich variety of architectural 
sculpture from this period survived, and nowhere else are the 
essential elements of later Romanesque portal sculpture so 
clearly anticipated. 

In the decades before the invasion of al-Mansur in 985, 
Catalonia maintained close and peaceful ties uith the caliph¬ 
ate of Cordoba. A series of capitals and column bases from 
this period—especially the bases and capitals of the abbey 
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church of Ripoll, consecrated m 977, and capitals from the 
basilica of Cornelia de Llobregat—has precedents in the Great 
Mosque of C6rdoba.^ 

There was a continuation and further development of 
Spanish-Islamic and Carolingian traditions in Catalan archi¬ 
tectural sculpture of the First Romanesque in the eleventh 
century. The most important examples arc the capitals in Sant 
Pere de Rodcs and the figural facade reliefs on three churches 
in Roussillon. At Rodcs, Corinthian capitals follow Islamic- 
Cordoban patterns, as do their abaci, which are decorated with 
elegantly curving and interwoven palmette vines like those of 
the frieze and voussoirs in the SaI6n Rico of Madinat al-Zahra\*^ 
The block capitals are unique, but the interlace patterns are 
ultimately northern and Carolingian in origin; their simple 
interlace knots, some ending in animal heads, recur in certain 
initials of the contemporar)^ RjpoU Bible.^ 

A group of figural and ornamental facade reliefs surviving 
in Roussillon is related to the capitals at Rodcs. These include 
the portal lintel of Saint-Genis-des-Fontaines (1019-20), the 
lintel and window frame of the facade of Saint-Andre-de-Sorede 
(about 1030), and the tympanum relief and window frames of 
Sainte-Maric in Arlcs-sur-Tech (about 1046). Supple interwoven 
palmette vines of Cordoban provenance appear on the frames 
of the lintel at Saint-Gcnis and the window at SorMc, both 
by the same master. Similar vine motifs recur in cruder, more 
three-dimensional forms on two window frames of the church 
in Arlcs-sur-Tech.^^ 

The sculptural schools of Roussillon also employed local 
techniques and elements of the Carolingian pictorial tradi¬ 
tion. The two Roussillon lintels present an Ascension-Majestas, 
a prevalent subject of later Romanesque portals.^ Such antici¬ 
pation of the High Romanesque is even more clearly in evi¬ 
dence on the facade at Sorede. There the motif of the 
Ascension-Majestas of the lintel is linked to the Evangelists" sym¬ 
bols, seraphim, and trumpeting angels of the window' frame 
in such a way that it is reinterpreted as the Second Coming.^ 
Here we sec the first rudimentary attempts at a facade pro¬ 
gram that would be typical of the High Romanesque.^^ The 
facade reliefs of Roussillon arc thus not only the last offshoots 
of the pre-Romanesque but also the first steps toward High 
Romanesque portal sculpture.^* Nevertheless, there docs not 
appear to be a direct link to later Romanesque sculptural por¬ 
tals. A span of nearly fifty years lies between them. 

Early and High Romanesque Book Illumination 

In its quality and iconographic richness, early Catalan book 
illumination is without parallel in the contemporary Euro¬ 
pean Romanesque. The most important examples are found 
in manuscripts produced in Ripoll, which had a produaive 
scriptorium a few years after its founding in 879-80.^ By the 
middle of the tenth century its scribes were copying manu¬ 
scripts from Rome and Naplcs.^^ Even then the Ripoll library 


was noted for its rich holdings of scientific and literary manu¬ 
scripts, and it was at this time that Gerbcrt of Aurillac (later 
Pope Sylvester II [r. 999-1003]), tlie most important scholar of 
his time, spent several years studying scientific theory in Ripoll 
and Vic.^ 

The monastery and library of Ripoll reached their zenith in 
the time of Abbot Oliba (1008-46).^^ At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the library owned iii manuscripts,^^ but at 
Oliba’s death it had more than doubled its holdings to 246.^^ 
Ripoll had, after Toledo, the most important library in all of 
Spain; its only equals in the rest of Europe were the renowned 
collections in the monasteries of Saint Gall, Bobbio, Reichenau, 
and Lorsch.^ 

The inventory of the Ripoll library made after Oliba’s death 
listed three complete Bibles. Some scliolars have suggested that 



Illustration from the Roda Bible (cat. 158; fbl. 66r). Scenes from the 
Book of Daniel; first register (top): feast of King Belshazzar; second 
register: Daniel in the lions' den; third register: Daniel’s vision of the 
four w inds of heaven and the four great beasts; fourth register 
(bottom); Daniel’s vision of the elders of judgment. Bibliothdque 
Nationale, Paris 
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these may have included the Ripoll Bible (car. 157) and the 
Roda Bible (cat. 158)^ the two finest Catalan manuscripts from 
the eleventh century. It now seems likely, however, that while 
the earlier Ripoll Bible may have been in the library at that 
time, the Roda Bible was not. The style of the illuminations 
and initials of these two Catalan Bibles reflects the eclecticism 
of the buildings and sculptures of the Catalan First Roman¬ 
esque. The painters of the older workshop (the chief painter 
of the Ripoll Bible and the first painter of the Roda Bible) 
produced figures with highly animated, often elongated limbs, 
hunched shoulders, and small heads—a style that, like their 
latticework initials of a Frankish-Saxon type, represents a last 
offshoot of late Carolingian art. In contrast the younger paint¬ 
ers of the Roda Bible, who were anticipated in a rudimentary 
way by the earlier artist,^^ worked in a true early Romanesque 
style. Their figures are ponderous and serene, with stylized hair 
and drapery rendered in clean lines, and posed in clear, well- 
ordered compositions. Stylistic elements evident in these 
Romanesque painters, especially in the Roda Bible—the bell 
and fan folds of the draf>eries, the heart-shaped outlines of 
the hair, and the elongated proportions—have been not only 
compared to those of northern French and Anglo-Norman 
manuscripts but also shown to derive from Italo-Byzantine 
traditions.'^ 

The iconographic models for the two Bibles arc similarly 
diverse. For the most part it appears that, like the primary 
sources for the text of the two Bibles, these exemplars were 
Spanish Bible cycles of early Christian provenance.'*^* The ex¬ 
tensive New Testament picture cycle of the Ripoll Bible is 
close to Byzantine traditions, doubtless transmitted by way of 
Italy. The model for the Roda Bible’s Apocalypse cycle, whicli 
follows a widespread central European tradition, probably came 
from Italy as well.'*^* Surprisingly the illuminations of the Books 
of the Prophets in the Roda Bible parallel those of English 
Bibles from the twelfth century, especially the Lambeth and 
Winchester Bibles, and must have been based on similar 
models.'*^^ 

The Ripoll Bible and the first two volumes of the Roda 
Bible appear to have been created at Ripoll (the last two vol¬ 
umes of the Roda Bible may have come from the workshop at 
Rodcs itself). Other important centers of manuscript produc¬ 
tion in this period between 1050 and 1150 were Vic, Girona, 
and Cuxa. By the later twelfth century Catalan Ixxik illumina¬ 
tion had declined in both quality and quantity and had been 
supplanted by wall and panel painting as the leading artistic 
forms. 

Monumental AHs of the High Romanesque in Catalonia 

The High Romanesque appears to have begun in Catalonia 
with the reign of Count Ramon Berenguer III (1096—1131). 
Under his rule political and economic expansion increased. 
His marriage to Dulce of Provence helped to cement ties with 



Capital from the Cu.\a Cloister. The Metropolitan Mirscum of Art. T he 
Cloisters Collection, 192J 


southern France, and alliances with the Norman duke of 
Calabria and the city-states of the north brought closer bonds 
with Italy. French and Italian influence is everywhere apparent 
in the Catalan High Romanesque. 

The extreme conserv^atism of Catalan architecture made the 
transition from early to High Romanesque quite gradual. Until 
well into the twelfth century the “Lombard’’ style continued 
to dominate. Examples of this are Sainte-Marie-dc-Serrabone 
in Roussillon (enlarged 1151), Santa Maria de Barbara in Valles 
(about 1116-37)5 and Sant Climent in Taiill (1123). While the 
frescoes of the so-called Master of Sant Climent arc among 
the most important and innovative achievements in all 
Romanesque wall painting, the simple architecture of the church 
in which they were painted—a three-aisled basilica with an 
open roof—follows the early Christian pattern.'^ The design 
and simple architectural omamaits of the cadiedrai at Urgell 
(1131-95), one of the most important Catalan structures from 
the second half of the centur); still imitate Catalan-Lombard 
architecture of the eleventh century. The major cathedral build¬ 
ings in Tarragona (1171-1330 and Lleida (1203-78), begun in 
the late Romanesque period, combine strikingly simple and 
old-fashioned ground-plan solutions with indiridual details 
that arc already Gothic in feeling. There are a few structures, 
to be sure, that reflect more advanced French forms. One of 
these is die abbey church of Sant Joan de las Abadeses (about 
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iii 4 - 5 o)> which has an ambulator}^ with radiating chapels and 
numerous figural capitals.^* 

The change in style of Catalan architectural sculpture came 
relatively late, about 1130—50, and just as they had at the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh century, the workshops of Roussillon 
led the way The oldest known work in the new direction is 
the cloister of the former abbey church of Saint-Michcl-de- 
Cuxa, built about 1130-40 under the abbot Gregory (about 
1125-44).^^ The capitals of the Cuxa cloister, the largest 
Romanesque cloister in Roussillon, were sold in the nineteenth 
century, and most of them arc now in American collections 
(including those of the Metropolitan Museum). The range of 
motifs in these capitals is limited and docs not reveal any specific 
program. The individual forms—vegetal decor, animals, and 
figures—are strongly modeled but are somewhat crude and 
swollen; faces have puffy lips and protruding eyes. There is 
also a marked use of the drUl. The masterpiece of these work¬ 
shops is the nearly contemporary tribune of the Augustinian 
priory of Saintc-Marie-de-Serrabonc, completed in 1151, which 
resembles the Cuxa tribune in type and iconography but is 
more three-dimensional and expressive and of higher quality 
in its individual forms.*^^ 



West portal, abbey church of Ripoll. Photo: Himicr Fotoarchiv 


The sculpture workshop of Cuxa and Serrabone apparendy 
worked on commission in a large area."^ It had a number of 
imitators in Rousillon—see, for example, the cloister capitals 
at Saint-Martin-du-Canigou and Saint-Andr^-dc-Sorede and 
the portal of the church in Villc^ranchc-dc-Conflcnt—and also 
seems to have influenced the most important centers of twelfth- 
century Catalan sculpture in Ripoll and Vic."^ Equally strong 
are the similarities between works by the sculptors of Ripoll 
and Vic and the works of Gilabertus in Toulouse; compare, 
for example, the jamb figures of the Ripoll portal and the 
pillar figures of the former chapter hall of Saint-Etienne in 
Toulousc.^^ The two closely associated workshops of Ripoll 
and Vic made a series of sculptural ensembles of which only 
the most important, the west portal of Ripoll, is preserv^ed 
intact.^* 

Created about 1150-60, the west portal at Ripoll was placed 
as a kind of facade in front of the lower part of the west wall 
of the old abbey cliurch.^^ Its overall structure, with figural 
friezes on cither side and above the richly ornamented door¬ 
way and flanking superimposed columns, has frequendy been 
compared to that of the triumphal arches of antiquity and 
their early medieval successors. The upp>er part is a synthetic 
depiction of various chapters (i, 4,5, and 7) from the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Saint John, displaying the triumphal theophany of 
Christ and his church. Scenes from the Old Testament books 
of Exodus and Kings follow in the adjoining two registers, 
with Moses and David as protagonists. These were patterned 
after two illuminated folios of the Ripoll Bible.” The remain¬ 
ing sections depict other biblical episodes and personages, vari¬ 
ous animals, and the labors of the months. What first strikes 
one about this comprehensive program are the many Old Tes¬ 
tament scenes—a common feature of Catalan art of the twelfth 
century”^—and specific motifs that arc clearly of Italian prove¬ 
nance, such as the figures of elders and the use of a cellarman 
to represent the month of August.” In addition to its dog¬ 
matic intent, the triumphal program may also have had politi¬ 
cal implications, for this portal facade was erected at the very 
moment when the Catalan Reconquista had been brought to a 
victorious conclusion with the conquest of Lleida and Tortosa 
in 1148.^ 

Mention must also be made of a major artist of this period, 
the Cabestany Master, so called after one of his most impor¬ 
tant works, the tympanum of the church in Cabestany 
(Roussillon).^^ His personal stymie and that of his w^orkshop is 
easily recognized by its hard contours, strong contrasts, and at 
times wildly expressive, asymmetrical facial features with slant¬ 
ing eyes. This artist was chiefly inspired by late antique sar¬ 
cophagi, both early Christian and pagan, with their frequent 
use of the drill. The proximity to early Christian sarcophagi is 
especially apparent in the tympanum relief from Sant Pere de 
Rodcs (cat. 161), which depicts the Calling of Peter and Andrew. 

The second half of the twelfth century saw the construction 
of several major cloisters witli rich sculptural ornament. Possi- 
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Cabestany Master. Tympanum showing the Assumption, the Glorification, and Christ receiving Mar/s soul. Saint Marie, Roussillon. 
Photo: Photo Zodiaque 


bly the most important of these are the two stylistically related 
cloisters of the cathedral at Girona** and the abbey of Sant 
Cugat del Valles, near Barcelona.^^ Both are distinguished by a 
large number of biblical subjects. In Girona the Old Testa¬ 
ment predominates, in Sant Cugat the New Testament. The 
Old Testament scenes may have been based on Catalan Bible 
illumination, though not directly on those from the RipoU 
and Roda Bibles.^ 

The High Romanesque in Catalonia is also distinguished 
by the large number of extraordinary polychrome wood sculp¬ 
tures. These are limited in their subject matter to a few basic 
types: Christ on the Cross, usually wearing a long, belted tunic 
(the Majestas);^’ the Madonna and Child Enthroned; and the 
I>eposition.^^ While Romanesque Madonna figures are encoun¬ 
tered throughout Europe, monumental Deposition groups and 
crucifixes of the Majestas type are otherwise common only in 
Italy. Since the Catalan Majestas can be derived from the type 
of the Italian Volto Santo (Holy Face), the Catalan Deposi¬ 
tion groups could have also been inspired by Italian prece¬ 
dents. The majority of Italian examples, however, date from 
only the thirteenth century.Moreover, the iconography of 
the Catalan groups corresponds to a Byzantine type that was 
perhaps introduced to Catalonia by way of art from the Mosan 
region.^ 

The significance of these wood iconlike images remains un¬ 
clear, since they attained meaning in a liturgical context, which 
could change over time. The type of the Volto Santo in Lucca, 
for example, was created during the eleventh-centur)^ religious 


reform movement (and so the emphasis on the priestly quality 
of the crucified Christ) This image later took on an imf)erial 
tone with the addition of a crown and purple cloak, which 
may have reflected the theology of the time.^^ It remains to be 
determined what special import and function the Catalan Ma¬ 
jestas may have had. In these works Christ never wears a crown. 
His drapery frequently imitates the rich embroideries and or¬ 
namental patterns of oriental and Islamic fabrics;^’' in the 
Majestat Batllo (cat. i68; Museu d’Art de Catalunya, Barce¬ 
lona), perhaps the best-known Catalan crucifix, the bottom 
hem of his garment is adorned with ornamental pseudo-Kufic 
script. The older Catalan Majestas, which date from the first 
quarter of the twelfth century and some of which have sur¬ 
vived only in fragments, do not display these ornamental mo¬ 
tifs (see the Majestas in Caldes de Montbui and San Cristobal 
de Baget).^ 

\Miile the Majestas stress, as their name implies, the trium¬ 
phal and majestic aspect of the crucified Christ, the Descent 
from the Cross groups emphasize the sufferings of Christ and 
the sorrow of his followers. In Catalan representations of the 
Deposition special importance is given to the Virgin, whose 
compassion demonstrates her intercessory role in the drama 
of salvation; in feet, some of these groups were placed on 
altars dedicated to her.^ Monumental wood Deposition groups 
were most common in the Pyrenees valleys of the Ribagor^a 
(sec, for example, the fragment from Mig-Aran in Viella [caL 
i66] or the group from Erill la Vail, now in Vic and Barcelona 
[cat. 164]). However, the most important Catalan Descent, 
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that from Abadescs, comes from another region, presumably 
from Ripoll, and belongs to the period of transition to the 
Gothic style. Commissioned in 1250 by a vvx^althy burgher named 
Dulcctus for the abbey of Sant Joan dc las Abadeses, it was 
completed the following year. In contrast to Italian examples, 
this group was not originally placed near the choir screen^*^ 
but—like most of the other Catalan examples—on the high 
altar.^ Most striking in the Abadeses group is the figures* sol¬ 
emn calm. It has been pointed out that Joseph of Arimathca 
and Nicodemus demonstrate to the faithful the possibility of 
sharing in Chrises triumph and inspire contemplative absorp¬ 
tion in the suffering and death of Chri.st.^ In this sense the 
Catalan Deposition groups have been described as the ‘^oldest 
three-dimensional devotional figures.*"^^ The Deposition groups 
also had a eucharistic significance. In the liturgical tracts from 
the early and high Middle Ages, from Amalar of Metz to 
Sicardus of Cremona, the celebratory actions of the deacon 
and priest in the Mass—esp>ecially in the Minor Elevation— 
were likened to the taking of the body of Christ from the 
cross by Joseph and Nicodemus.^'^ Appropriately, thca> three 
portions of a host were placed in the forehead of the Christ 
figure of the Abadeses group—pmbably at its consecration— 
and were discovered during restoration work in 1426.^* 

Doubdess no aspect of Catalan Romanesque art is so well 
known, especially to the broader public, as its wall paintings. 
No other European region can match Catalonia in its quan¬ 
tity' and variety of surviving Romanesque frescoes."® The num¬ 
ber of such paintings preserved in odicr regions in the north 
of Spain is relatively modest. Even in Catalonia itself the dis¬ 
tribution of frescoes is very uneven. Most come from the 
Pyrenees valleys in the northwest, for example Taiill, Boi, Burgal, 
Sorpe, Esterri d’Aneu, Urgell, Mur, Orcau, and Engolastcrs. 
There arc also a number in the dioceses of Vic and Girona, 
namely in Osormort, Bruli, Bcllcairc, Scscorts, and Cardona, 
but only a few from the Barcelona region in the south (Barbara, 
Tarrasa, Polinya) or Roussillon in the north (FenoUar, Arles* 
sur-Tcch, Ecluse). Doubdess as a reflection of the strength¬ 
ened polidcal and economic rics with other countries at the 
beginning of the High Romanesque,^ these works di.splay a 
great range of competing styles. Influences from northern and 
southern Italy, southern France, and even from England arc 
represented, most of them mixed with various Byzantine strains. 
However, there is no Mozarabic dement in Catalan Roman¬ 
esque wall painting, contrary to what has generally been 
assumed."® Native artists then processed these diverse features, 
ultimately integrating them into a distinct Catalan style. 

The earliest of these paintings arc nearly all from Pallars 
and the adjoining county of Urgell. We know' that the counts 
of Pallars took part in the Aragonese Reconquista under Al¬ 
fonso I, cl Batallador (r. 1104-34). A number of wealthy dries 
were recaptured from the Muslims between 1100 and 1120, 
among them Saragossa, Tudda, Calatayud, Barbastro, and 
Daroca. Plunder from these campaigns as well as direct pay¬ 


ments from Alfonso brought new w'caldi to Pallars and the 
adjacent Urgell region, It has been suggested that most of it 
was spent building and ornamenting churches"^ and that the 
successes of the Aragonese Reconquista thus financed the boom 
in Romanesque wall painting in northwestern Catalonia. More¬ 
over, it has been pointed out that a majority of the surviving 
Catalan paintings come from simple parish churches.®*^ Accord¬ 
ingly, they must have been conceived for the laity, which may 
explain the naive, more popular character of many of the paint¬ 
ings in the side aisles of these structures (Sant Climent and 
Santa Maria in Taiill, for example), the section traditionally 
reserved for the congregation. The iconography and typolog}' 
of Catalan frescoes arc relatively limited. Apses tend to be 
dominated by a Majestas Domini, sometimes a Majestas Mariac, 
Apse walls frequently have standing figures of the apostles 
and the Virgin in arcaded frames and scenes from the life of 
Christ or from the Old Testament, especially from Genesis. 
Nave paintings also presented Old Testament figures and inci¬ 
dents from the lives of saints and martyrs. Close study of de¬ 
tails indicates that specific stylistic devices and motife found 
their way into Catalonia from Italy and France through pattern 
books and b(X)ks of sketches and through migratory artists. 

The most important achievements of the anonymous Catalan 
painters and w'orkshops fell w'ithin the relatively brief period 



Pedrer Master. The Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. Detail of a 
wall painting in Sant Quir/e dc Pedtet Photo: Hirnncr Fotoarchiv 
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between roughly 1090 and 1130. The first significant painter of 
the Catalan Romanesque was the Pedret Master, so called after 
the wall paintings in the church of San Quirze de Pedret in 
Berga (now in the Museu Diocesa, Solsona, and the Muscu 
d’Art de Catalunya, Barcelona) Tliis painter and his assistant*^ 
were obviously from Lombardy. Their works reveal close par¬ 
allels in style and motifs to North Italian paintings, especially 
the frescoes in San Pietro al Monte in Civate.*^ Since the fres¬ 
coes in Civate and related paintings in the Ticinum (Negrentino, 
Sorengo) are dated to the end of the eleventh century,these 
paintings from Pedret have generally been assigned to the same 
period.*^ The paintings in Pedret are distinguished from their 
successors not only by their greater stylistic proximity to North 
Italian painting but also by their vivid, narrative manner and 
their complex iconographic program, again linking them more 
closely to Italian precedents than to later Catalan wall painting. 

The towering figure in twelfth-century Catalan wall paint¬ 
ing is the Master of Sant Climent, named after the wall paint¬ 
ings in the main apse of the church of that name in Taiill, 
securely dated to 1123. Unlike the Pedret Master, he did not 
form a school, and in contrast to the narrative, detailed style 


of his Lombard colleague, the Master of Sant Climent con¬ 
structs his truly monumental compositions out of only a few 
massive figures. In bearing they are calm and stately, yet they 
wear intense expressions and display a “storm of movement in 
the folds and hems” of their drapery.®^ His style derives from 
that of southern France, more specifically Languedoc and 
Poitou.®^ The iconography of the apse of Sant Climent in 
Taull is simple but effective: in the conch of the apse we see 
the gigantic figure of Christ enthroned in a mandorla, sur¬ 
rounded by symbols of the Evangelists presented by angels; on 
the lower apse wall standing figures of the aposdes and the 
Madonna are placed in a majestic row. 

A painter who worked in the nearby church of Santa Maria 
in Taiill was receptive to the art of the Master of Sant Cli¬ 
ment, This Taiill artist, known as the Master of Santa Maria 
in Taiill, painted the center apse at Santa Maria with a Madonna 
and Child enthroned with the three magi that derives from 
the Pedret school (see Esterri d’Ancu, Tredos). All the other 
motifs and especially the overall style are taken from the Mas¬ 
ter of Sant Climent (compare the brilliant colors, the ener¬ 
getic drawing, and the three-dimensional execution of the 



Master ot Sant Climent. Majesty. Apse painting in Sant Climent dc Taiill. Photo: Hirmcr Fotoarchiv 
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details). This painter achieves none of the animated line and 
noble grandeur of the Sant Climenr Master, but interestingly 
enough he had a greater influence, as he was more easily imi¬ 
tated. We find traces of his style not only in the frescoes from 
Sant Pcrc de Sorpe by a later representative of the Pedret school 
(Muscu d"Art dc Catalunya, Barcelona),** but also in the 
‘‘Castilian” paintings from the churches of San Baudelio de 
Berlanga and Maderuelo (these now in Madrid, New York, 
and Boston). 

In addition to the Sant Climent Master of Taiill, there were 
also other groups of Catalan wall painters who were depen¬ 
dent on patterns from southern France, especially Poitou, but 
who used them without the sovereignty and independence of 
the Master of Sant Climent. The earliest example of this is 
provided by the frescoes from Sant Joan in Boi and Sant Pere 
in Urgcll, both from the first quarter of the twelfth century 
(both in the Muscu d'Art de Catalimya, Barcelona). The fres¬ 
coes from Boi are especially reminiscent of the paintings in 
the crypt of Saint-Savin in Poitou The paintings from the 
center apse at Sant Pcrc m Urgcll present a simplified version 
of the apse program of Sant Climent in laiill. Their style al.so 
appears to be a more two-dimensional variant of the art of 
the Sant Climent Master but has been compared to a south¬ 
ern French manuscript from La Grasse from about 1086-1108.^ 
More remarkable is the fact that these fix^scoes reveal stylistic 
parallels to contemporar)' panel paintings from the same re¬ 
gion (that is, the antependiums from Hix, Urgcll, and 
Esquius).^’ Other Catalan workshops from the first hall*of the 
twelfth cenniry that also adopted French influences are less 
impe^rtant. This is true, for example, of the works of the 
Osormort Master, active in the vicinity of Vic (frescoes from 
Osormort, BcUcaire, and Brull), which have recendy been com¬ 
pared to the wall paintings of the Trinity in Vendome.^' 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century a new Byzantine 
flavor became evident in Catalonia. The last masterpieces 
of monumental Romanesque painting in the region of 
Catalonia-Aragon—the frescoes from Sigena (cat. 104)—also 
reveal a distinctly Byzantine stamp. In the early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury a foreign artist, an English pointer of* the Winchester school, 
was summoned to Aragon to paint the chapter hall of the 
former nunnery at Sigena. In glowing tempera colors in the 
Byzandnesque-classicizing style of the English High Roman¬ 
esque, he painted scenes from the Old Testament and the in- 
f^cy and Passion of Christ. These w^all paintings, unusual in 
their iconography, had a lasting influence on later wall paint¬ 
ing in Catalonia, Castile, and even Navarre (see the chapter 
hall in Arlanza, the monastery churches in Sigena and Artajona, 
and the tower chapel of San Pedro de Olitc).^^ Catalan 
Romanesque wall painting thus began and ended with the 
arrival of important foreign artists—the Lombard Pedret Mas¬ 
ter and the English Sigena Master The intervening decades 
saw an extremely creative interchange with die wall painting 
of soudiern France. 



Master of Santa Maria. Detail of the Adoration of the Magi. Apse 
painting in Santa .Maria dcTafill. Phoroi Hirmci Fotoarchiv 

One further area in which the Catalan Romanesque is un¬ 
commonly rich is altar frontals.'^ These were painted on wocxl, 
generally poplar or pine, their decorative portions—frames 
and backgrounds—ornamented with painted stucco. Usually 
such panels covered both the front and sides of the rectangu¬ 
lar altar; however, there arc only a few instances in which both 
front and side panels have survived, namely the altars from 
Sagfc (Museu Episcopal, Vic; Museu Diocesa, Solsona), Llassa 
(Muscu Episcopal, Vic), and Encamp (Museu d’Art de 
Catalunya, Barcelona). They served as inexpensive substiaites 
for extremely costly antependiums produced by goldsmiths 
for large cathedrals and abbeys, mentioned in the documents 
but no longer preserved. Such works were found in the cathe¬ 
drals of Elnc and Girona and in the abbey church of Sant 
Cugat del Valles.^‘ In other regions of Spain and in Europe 
generally the situation was doubtless very similar, though there 
the ratio of painted antependiums to gold and silver ones was 
not necessarily so high. The oldest of these antependiums came 
from the same region in which Romanesque wall paintings 
make their first appearance in Catalonia, namely the north¬ 
western Pyrenees region of Catalonia. Panel painters appar¬ 
ently formed permanent workshops in which they painted 
inexpensive antependiums, baldachins, and other liturgical 
furnishings on commission and apparently in series.^ The 
marker for affordable panel paintings, especially painted 


antependiums, then seems to have spread to the other regions 
of Catalonia. 

Catalan antependiums are remarkably consistent—almost 
stereotypical—in format, composition, and iconography up 
until the end of the Romanesque, though no two surviving 
examples are exactly alike. Their rectangular front sides aver¬ 
age a meter in height and roughly a meter to a meter and a 
half in width.^^ The front panel is generally divided into five 
compartments: a larger center panel, usually filled with a Ma- 
jestas Domini (as in the antependium from the diocese of 
Urgell [cat. 169] or possibly a Majestas Mariae (as in the ante¬ 
pendium from Avia [cat. 171]), and two to four side panels, 
one above the other, frequendy presenting the aposdes or nar¬ 
rative scenes. Early on, the Majestas was often replaced by the 
figure of the patron saint of the particular church, in which 
case the side panels were devoted to scenes from his life and 
martyrdom (as in the antependium from Durro [cat. 170]). 

Saints and martyrdom scenes became increasingly prevalent 
in later Catalan antependiums from the second half of the 
twelfth century.The Majestas type of antependiums clearly 
borrowed from the programs of apse paintings, though they 
by no means replaced them, as has been erroneously suggested.^^ 
In fact, in a number of cases the antependiums came from 
churches that also had Romanesque wall paintings (for exam¬ 
ple, San Climent and Santa Maria in Taiill, Esterri de Cardos, 
and so on).^°^ This predominance of triumphal theophanies 
and the simultaneous lack of Last Judgments and scenes of 
Hell, both in apses and on antependiums, was surely rooted 
in theology: both apses and antependiums were found in the 
eastern part of the church, the direction associated by medi¬ 
eval exegetes with epiphanies and theophanies of Christ (the 
Incarnation, Resurrection, Ascension, and Second Coming), 
while the western part was linked to negative events and per¬ 
sons (the Day of Judgment, Hell, and Satan). 

After a period of superficiality and decline during the sec¬ 
ond half of the twelfth century, panel painting experienced a 
creative renewal owing to Byzantine influences that originated 
in Italy and gained increasing strength above all in Roussillon 
and in central Catalonia. This new style is especially clear in 
the antependium of the church of Oreilla in Roussillon: the 
extremely Byzantine facial types with strong contrasts and the 
sharp-edged drapery folds reveal the hand of a painter of Italo- 
Byzantine origin, Toward the end of the twelfth century the 
most important Catalan master of this Italo-Byzantine group 
was the painter of the antependium from San Andreu de 
Valltarga (Museud’Art de Catalunya, Barcelona).The panel 
from Valltarga follows the traditional Catalan scheme of the 
Majestas type; its glowing blues, reds, and yellows and espe¬ 
cially its noble gestures and massive draperies of a classical- 
Byzantine type herald the transition to the Gothic style. A 
similar proto-Gothic style is evident in the antependium from 
Santa Maria de Avia, which dates from the early thirteenth 
century. 


Romanesque panel painting in Catalonia thus developed in 
the same fashion as did wall painting. Impressive works from 
the beginning of the twelfth century were followed in the sec¬ 
ond half of the centur>^ by a period of decline, which was 
followed in turn by a revitalization in the period about 1200. 
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late Romanesque ant in spam 

David L. Simon 


S panish art from the middle of the twelfth century to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century is notable for its con¬ 
stancy in adhering to a Romanesque aesthetic. This is not to 
say that the art was unchanging or that artists were unrespon¬ 
sive to new developments elsewhere. Forms were borrowed 
both from the Islamic culture, with which Christians shared 
the Iberian Peninsula, and from beyond the Pyrenees, The 
basis of a new style, opus jranctgenum —what we today call 
Gothic art—had already been established in northern Europe, 
and Spanish artists were certainly aw'are of the new trends. 
But when they appropriated motifs and devices, the foreign 
elements were so well assimilated that the spirit of the art 
remains profoundly Spanish or, put another w ay, profoundly 
Romanesque. 

Many late Romanesque monuments in Spain reflect contact, 
either direct or indirea, with the art of France or of other 
European centers. The capitals in the cloister of Pamplona 
Cathedral in northern Spain, carved about 1140 (cat. 96)/ have 
been associated wdth a French tradition and compared 
specifically to sculpture from Moissac^'^They may also be linked 
to an artistic current that appears in Provence, for example at 
Avignon. Conversely, it is generally thought that sculptures in 
several northern Spanish churches—Santa Marla in Uncastillo, 
San Martin in Unx, and perhaps San Pedro de la Rua in Es- 
teila—depend on developments at Pamplona.^ Pamplona's po¬ 
sition seems to exemplify a broad pattern of the Spanish 
Romanesque: forms from diverse sources are molded at one 
center into a distinctive style which then establishes regional 
currency. The paradox is that internationalizing forces—the 
frequent passage across the Pyrenees of artists and ideas 
—produced local or regional schools. 

The Pamplona capitals are more than the sum of their sty¬ 
listic details: an astonishing emotional intensity is achieved in 
these highly plastic sculptural compositions w^ith their dra¬ 
matic gestures and arrangements, their expressive use of tex¬ 
ture and line. The same corporeal drama is enaaed on a number 
of late Romanesque monuments from central and western 
Spain, for example the P6rtico de la Gloria at Santiago de 
Compostela, the facade of the church of Santiago in Carri6n 
de los Condes, and the sculptures from the second workshop 
in the cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos. In these sculptures 
deep undercutting and effusive drapety establish an expres¬ 
siveness that is at once moving and C3chilarating. All these works. 


together with coeval sculptures in the Camara Santa at Oviedo 
and the west portal at San Vicente in Avila, have been showm 
to have ties with monuments in France—in Languedoc and 
Burgundy as w^ell as in the Ile-de-France, where the Gothic 
style had already been firmly established."*^ The connections, 
both stylistic and iconographic, appear indisputable. 

One is struck, however, by a force that seems to override 
those bonds: a resistance in Spain to Gothic aesthetic solu¬ 
tions. For example, in the Portico de la Gloria, where Master 
Mateo signed the lintel of the central portal and included the 
date 1188, the column figures of aposdes on the portal jambs 
show little of the French Gothic interest in spiritualized, de¬ 
naturalized forms. These are figures whose emotional inten¬ 
sity suggests the physical and indeed psychological presence 



Apostle. Santiago in Carrion dc los Condes (Palencia). Photo: Hirmer 
FotoarcliiN 


Jeremiah, Daniel, Isaiah, and Moses. Portico dc ia Gloria, 
Santiago dc Compastela. Photo: Joseph Martin 
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Annunciation. Santo Domingo dc Silos (Burgo.s). Photo: Bruce White 


of the apostles as historical or at least legendary individuals. 
The portal, supporting a wealth of anecdotal detail, is a com¬ 
position of many separate units. The archivolts of the center 
and left doorways are Romanesque in the radial arrangement 
of their sculpture and in the way the torus serves as a prop to 
support the figures placed either behind or on top of it. This 
format is seen elsewhere in Spain: for example, at San Miguel 
and Santa Maria in Uncastillo. On the archivolts of the right 
portal, however, the figures follow the curve of the arch, in 
keeping with innovations developed in France before the mid¬ 
dle of the twelfth century. In constructing a portal at once 
groundbreaking and traditional. Master Mateo drew upon 
foreign sources but perhaps equally fascinating is the way his 
Style concentrated into a kind of regional Galician school and 
also spread to a broader area, particularly to Zamora and Ciu¬ 
dad Rodrigo in the kingdom of Leon.^ 

Emotional and dramatic qualities connect Mateo’s art at 
Santiago de Compostela with other Spanish works of the later 
twelfth century, mentioned above, at Silos, Avila, Carri6n de 
los Condes, and Oviedo. Some scholars argue that a pupil of 
Master Mateo’s worked at Silos and some of the other centers 
mentioned above; some see the influence going in the other 
direction; some concentrate on what distinguishes the art of a 
particular site.^ Despite their interrelationships sculptures 
in these diverse centers were produced by distinct artists or 


workshops and not by a single artist or school. (The same 
formal concerns are expressed in sculpture throughout much 
of northern Spain and in other mediums as well, as a compari¬ 
son of the enameled metalwork uma of Santo Domingo dc 
Silos [cat. 134] with the column figures of the Camara Santa 
in Oviedo makes clear. 

Attempts have been made to sort out the artists who partic¬ 
ipated in these large decorative programs, particularly at Silos, 
where two, three, or sometimes four distinct artists have been 
distinguished within the second atelier,® and at the Portico de 
la Gloria of Santiago, where according to some accounts, Mateo 
directed the work of at least three identifiable assistants.^ But 
certainly more striking than the distinctions between masters are 
the broad similarities at a given site, suggesting artists working 
under other artists or ateliers that were part of a larger atelier 
The situation may well differ from that of the earlier Roman¬ 
esque period, when styles were less unified than they became 
in the later Romanesque period. Interesting in this connection 
is Elizabeth Valdez del Alamo’s suggestion that the second 
workshop of the Silos cloister, active at least a few generations 
after the first cloister work was completed, integrated its sculp¬ 
ture to a substantial degree, both formally and programmati¬ 
cally, with the noble achievements of its predecessors.*^ 



Portico de la Gloria, Sajitiago dc Compostela. Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 
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Saints James the Greater and John the Evangelist. Camara San Juan de la Pena Master. Capital showing the Dream of Joseph. San 

Santa, Cathedral of Oviedo. Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv Juan de la Pena (Huesca). Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 


This style in which heightened emotions are expressed 
through high relief and deep undercutting is evident across a 
broad geographical area and in sculptures of lesser quality. In 
many of these reflective works the forms have hardened, and 
the subde sense of unfolding drama attained by the founding 
artists gives way to a pantomime of histrionic gesture amid 
heavy shadow. This is the case with the bulging-eyed figures 
of the San Juan de la Pena Master, which are common in 
late-twelfth-century Aragon and appear in Navarre as well. 
His manner and ultimately that of his followers undoubtedly 
derive from the much finer Castilian sculptures." A similar 
comparison can be made between sculpture at Moarbes in 
Palencia, nearby sculpture at Aguilar de Campoo and Santa 
Maria de Lebanza, and the two Palencian capitals from the 
Walters Art Gallery (cat. 99), on the one hand, and sculptures 
from the church of Santiago in Carri6n de los Condes, the 
models for those works, on the other. This tendency to produce 
austere and indurate forms has resulted in the identification of 
artists or schools that seem individual, indeed idiosyncratic, 
such as the Cabestany Master, Sculpture in his style appears in 
Navarre and Catalonia in Spain, in France, and in Italy, where 



Christ with the symbols of the Evangelists. Santiago in Carrion de los 
Condes (Palencia). Photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv 


his career is generally considered to have begun (cat. 161).^^ 
The Cabestany Master may not have been Spanish, but it is 
not surprising that his style was well received in Spain. 

While much of Spanish Christian art is northern-looking, 
the political intentions of Christian Spain were toward the 
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Old Cathedra), Salamanca. Photo: Archivo Fotografico Oronoz 


south. In the later twelfth century Spanish forces were en¬ 
gaged in a continual effort to conquer lands controlled by the 
Muslims, who by this time had occupied much of the Iberian 
Peninsula for more than four hundred years. A decisive mo¬ 
ment came in 1212, when the united troops of the Christian 
kingdoms and counties of Spain were victorious in battle at 
Las Navas de Tolosa. When Seville fell a few years before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Christian conquest was 
virtually complete; aU that remained of al-Andalus was the 
relatively small kingdom of Granada. With these viaories came 
the responsibility to establish the security of the newly con¬ 
quered territories, which required first of all that they be 
repopulated. This was no easy matter, since for a long time 
much of Spain had been underpopulated. Settlement in Chris¬ 
tian territories was encouraged by offeringJUeros^ or charters, 
to willing settlers, many of whom were foreigners. Issued by 
Spanish kings and lords, the fiieros stipulated favorable taxa¬ 
tion, generous economic support, and provisions for personal 
freedoms. 

There was a concomitant need for social and religious ser¬ 
vices in these newly settled growing areas. Salamanca in south¬ 
ern Leon is a case in point. Salamanca was recaptured about 
1055, by the beginning of the twelfth century many for- 



Domc, Old Cathedral, Salamanca. Photo: Himicr Foroarchiv 


eigners had settled there as a result of encouragement from 
Alfonso VI. The cathedral, which was soon built, proclaimed 
the vitality of the culture and the faith of the conquerors. 
Salamanca Cathedral was under construction by 1158 and was 
completed in the early years of the thirteenth century; along 
with the nearby cathedral of Zamora, begun in 1151 and largely 
complete by 1174, it introduced into the Spanish building rep¬ 
ertory the crossing dome supported by pendentives.*^ 

The pendentive, although innovative for Spain, was a ven¬ 
erable form in medieval architecture. One might imagine that 
the pendentive and the domed cupola were chosen at this time 
to accentuate the height and mystical quality of the cathedral 
space—the effect they had achieved in the early Byzantine 
churches for which they were invented. Such a dematerial¬ 
ization of the architecture could in fact be compared, in con¬ 
ceptual terms, to changes taking place in France during the 
later twelfth century, early in the Gothic period. In Salamanca 
and Zamora, however, the domed cupolas seem to place a lid 
on the spaces they enclose, serving more to delimit the space 
than to expand it. It is as if architects in Spain made use of the 
dome on pendentives to implement a continued Romanesque 
interest in broadly conceived, clearly demarcated horizontal 
spaces. The architects of Salamanca Cathedral do show their 
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awareness of French Gothic developments by their use of 
pointed arches, cross-ribbed vaulting, and compound piers, 
but at the same time the two-story elevations, the unadorned 
walls, the long stretches of horizontal molding above the nave 
arcade, and individualized capitals, many of them figural, mark 
the cathedral as a late Romanesque work. Indeed, the two 
levels of windows in the dome are so nearly overwhelmed by 
the columns flanking them that they become another of the 
horizontal forces defining the interior. In architecture as in 
sculpture, then, the tendency in Spain was to continue the 
Romanesque style beyond what seemed its natural lifetime in 
other countries, or at least in France. 

The exteriors of the Salamanca and Zamora cathedrals, 
capped by conical roofs, punctuated by rhythmic arcades, and 
adorned with decorated lanterns, spires, and acdiculac, recall 
more than anything else the structural and decorative treat¬ 
ments of Aquitanian churches (although admittedly this ef¬ 
fect is heightened by the imbricated roof tiles, which probably 
represent overrestoration). It is precisely in Aquitaine that 
domed churches proliferated during the height of the Roman¬ 
esque period. Moreover, both marriage and diplomacy linked 
the Spanish monarchs of Leon and Castile with their south¬ 
ern French counterparts. In fact, as early as 1102 Count Ray¬ 
mond of Burgundy, who was married to Urraca, the daughter 
of Alfonso VI and Ines of Aquitaine, was asking Bishop Jerome 
of Perigord to help him obtain plans for the cathedral of 
Zamora/^ The dynastic connections with France were renewed 
throughout the century: in 1170 Alfonso VIII, grandson of 
Urraca and Raymond, married Eleanor of England, daughter 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine and Henry II of England. 

It should also be remembered that Aquitaine sent many of 
its most valiant knights and large numbers of soldiers to fight 
for the Christian conquest of Spain. On a popular level, and 
for clear enough reasons, the struggle in Spain was seen as 
equivalent to the effort to regain the Holy Land. In fact, the 
decisive campaigns of 1212 were officially recognized as a Cru¬ 
sade by Pope Innocent III. Knights from northern Europe 
who had participated in Crusades to the East came to Spain to 
battle, and some stayed. Among them was Count Gaston of 
Bearn, who fought under the Aragonese king Alfonso I, el 
Batallador, and for his efforts was named lord of Saragossa. 
Not surprisingly, military orders that had figured importandy 
in the eastern Crusades participated in Spanish campaigns as 
well. So great and perhaps so benighted was Alfonso Fs grati¬ 
tude to the military orders that at his death in 1134 his will 
named the orders of the Holy Sepulcher, the Hospital, and 
the Temple as heirs to his kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 
Apparendy even the beneficiaries did not consider this plan 
realistic; the day after Alfonso’s death the nobles of Aragon 
elected his brother Ramiro II as king, and the military orders 
raised no objection. 

The international military orders and their local Spanish 
derivatives, the orders of Alcantara, Calatrava, and Santiago, 


established numerous monasteries and churches. In quite a 
few cases, buildings connected with these orders made definite 
allusions to monumental architecture of the Holy Land. For 
example, the churches of Santo Sepulcro in Torres del BJo 
and Vera Cruz in Segovia and the casde-church of Tomar in 
Portugal, with their central plans and elaborate vaulting pat¬ 
terns, recall buildings in the East. Other formal elements em¬ 
ployed to suggest eastern architecture are drawn from buildings 
closer to home. While Santo Sepulcro in Torres del RIo*^ has a 
wall elevation so western in style that some scholars character¬ 
ize it as virtually Cistercian, its intricate vaults, which in a 
general way recall Holy Land buildings, much more specifically 
mirror forms employed in al-Andalus. So striking is the rela¬ 
tionship between vaults at Torres del Rio and those in the 
Great Mosque at Cordoba that some scholars claim Muslim 
or Mozarabic artisans produced the Torres del Rio vaults and 
the lobed corbels that support them.'^ We know that the war¬ 
rior knights admired much of what they conquered. This sen¬ 
timent is particularly evident in the areas of literature and music, 
where Andalusian culture played an influential role in the de¬ 
velopment of western genres. One imagines that knights of 
the military orders, finding in Spain a rich architecture that 
they associated with the Holy Land and artisans skilled in its 
execution, willingly appropriated the forms and employed the 
artisans for building that met their own purposes. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the impact of al- 
Andalus on Christian art is widespread, evident not only in 
vaulting designs such as those at Torres del Rio but also in 
borrowed decorative motifs, such as cusped arches and vari¬ 
ous geometric patterns. Kufic inscriptions appear in some build¬ 
ings and on precious objects like the enameled cover of the 
uma of Santo Domingo de Silos of about 1170.*^ But perhaps 
what is most astonishing is not the fact that Islamic motifs 
entered Spanish Christian art, but the limited nature of their 
incursion. It cannot be said that Islamic material was rejected 
because of its basis in the creed of the adversary, since there is 
much evidence that Christians were receptive to broad aspects 
of Islamic culture. Certainly Christian rulers were not reluc¬ 
tant to acquire Muslim mistresses and wives or Islamic works 
of art of the highest quality, many of which were placed in 
church treasuries. It is rather that Islamic forms entered the 
repertory of Christian art without the context of their origi¬ 
nal devising. Islamic motifs were integrated into established 
artistic systems or modes of expression, which were enriched 
by this potent infusion. In fact, one might well ask whether 
the Spanish resistance to a French Gothic aesthetic was based 
upon the capacity of Romanesque art to develop further in 
Spain than in the north, precisely because of the vitality of 
new forms. It is also a fact that the proximity of the foreign, 
intrusive religion and culture of Islam meant Romanesque 
forms still had a role to play, expressing as they did a sense of 
security, Christian tradition, and control. 

Perhaps the exception to these general rules is the style that 
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Mudejar tower, Santa Mana in Mcdiavilla, Terucl. Photo: Archivo 
Fotografico Oronoz 

is often labeled Mudejar, that is, the art produced by or under 
the influence of Muslims living in Christian-dominated terri¬ 
tory. This style, if it can properly be called that,** is generally 
characterized by brick construction and by decoration based 
on geometric and structural patterns workable in brick. The 
style is tbund predominandy, but not exclusively, in territories 
of the Reconquest, usually areas where clay is a natural mate¬ 
rial, and is generally executed in brick of local manufacture. 
It may have originated from a need in these areas for fast, 
inexpensive construction combined with the availability of 
Muslim laborers skilled in brickwork. However, these char¬ 
acteristic materials and decorative forms may not in themselves 


constitute a style, and it is possible to regard Mudejar monu¬ 
ments as traditional western European buildings with Anda¬ 
lusian surface decoradon applied to them. Indeed, some prefer 
the terms “Mudejar Romanesque” and “Mudejar Gothic” to 
describe the style of these works. Mudejar buildings convey a 
sense of harmony with the landscapes and cityscapes that sur¬ 
round them, in part because the rich brick designs can be ap¬ 
preciated to full advantage in the strong Spanish sun. 

The complex visual patterns on Mudejar churches and their 
integration into the Spanish landscape provide a metaphor for 
the achievement of Spanish late Romanesque art, which es¬ 
tablished a rich synthesis between stylistic impulses from beyond 
the Pyrenees and those that emerged from the mix of cultures 
sharing the Iberian Peninsula. Opportunities for artistic growth 
came with the expansion of Christian territories, even as the 
successful Reconquest deepened the encounter with Andalusian 
culture. The vitality of late Romanesque art in Spain may well 
rest on the determination of artists to express their expansive 
fervor by newfound means but in forms that maintained the 
mtegrity of the Romanesque, thus sustaining the Christian 
values that that tradition embodies. 
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In its style, composition, and technique, this 
relief, often called the Signs relief, manifests 
the close relationship between the sculptors 
who worked at Saint-Sernin in Toulouse and 
those who worked at the great cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela. So close is the 
relationship that the Signs relief and certain 
figures on the Puerta de las Platerias of 
Santiago, such as the King David, have been 
described as identical in style.* 

The sculpture, whose meaning has been 
difficult to decipher, represents two women 
seated cross-legged, heads turned toward each 
other. The woman at the left restrains a 
snarling lion in her lap; the other encircles a 
ram with her arms. Each woman has one foot 
shod—the foot resting on a tiled roof at the 
center—and the other, bare, foot rests on a 
lion’s head at either edge of the plaque. On 
the surface behind them, the inscription reads: 
si/g/nv[m]/l/e/o/nis//s/i/g/nu[m]//ari/e/ 
tis/h/oc/fu/it/fa/ct/um/t/tempo/re/iulii/ 
/ce/sa//ri/s (The sign of the lion/The sign of 
the ram/This happened in T[oulouse]/In the 
time of Julius Caesar). Exactly what the signs 
of the lion and ram mean and what their 
relation is to the two women have remained an 
enigma. 

One of the more distinctive artists who 
worked at the church of Saint-Sernin is the 
sculptor who carved the Signs relief. It ap¬ 
pears to be one of the later works of the 
workshop of Bernardus Gilduinus, which 
operated at Saint-Sernin from about 1096 
and continued its activity under the supervi¬ 
sion of the canon Raymond Gayrard until his 
death in Because the sculptural decora¬ 
tion of Saint-Sernin was incomplete at the 
time of Gayrard’s death, many reliefs pro¬ 
duced under his administration were never 
set into their intended locations, which are 
now unknown to us; such was the case with 
die Signs relief It was described by sixteenth- 
and seventeendi-centur)' antiquarians as placed 
near the baptismal font inside the south 
transept portal of the church.^ Since 1800 the 
relief has been in the Musee des Augustins, 
Toulouse, along with other sculptures removed 
from Saint-Sernin during the French Revolu¬ 
tion. It is possible that the Signs relief was 
originally meant to form part of the never- 
completed decoration of the west facade of 
the church."*^ 





As with the other sculptures produced by 
the Gilduinus workshop, the figures are ren¬ 
dered in high relief with an emphatic round¬ 
ness of form. What sets the two women apart 
as later works are their attenuated propor¬ 
tions. Their rectangular heads contrast with 
the strong-jawed square heads of their prede¬ 
cessors on the Porte Miegeville of Saint-Sernin. 
Their drapery has more supple folds, which 
disappear gradually as their garments stretch 
across their limbs, unlike the raised upward 
hooks that characterize the drapery folds of 
the Porte Miegeville figures and even the 
figure of King Antonins from the west facade 
of Saint-Semin.^ Like those other sculptures, 
the two women have large heads supported 
by narrow shoulders and relatively short, 
tubular arms that seem almost without bones. 
Long, expressive fingers, however, demon¬ 
strate a fine understanding of human form. 
Their hair is rendered in pronounced clusters 
of wavy locks; their rounded cheeks call 
attention to their expressive faces; and their 
garments’ hems fly away in angular, carefully 
pleated folds. Drilling and deep undercut¬ 
ting, especially around the eyes and mouths, 
are used to animate facial expressions, giving 
the two women and the animals they hold a 
lively and assertive presence. The ferocious 
lion, with its flattened flanks and sharp, an¬ 
gular claws, is very similar to lions on capitals 
still on the west facade and to others identified 
as being from the cloister of Saint-Sernin. 

A multitude of similarities between the 
sculptures of Toulouse and Compostela be¬ 
tween about 1080 and 1120 has led many 
scholars to conclude that the Signs relief is 
identical in style to many pieces on the Puerta 
de las Platenas of Santiago. The motif of a 
seated, cross-legged woman holding an attri¬ 
bute or offering, such as an animal or perhaps 
fruit, is found in both Compostela and Tou¬ 
louse. At Santiago, on the Puerta de las 
Piaterias, for example, there is another woman 
with a lion on the right embrasure of the 
right doorway; in the tympanum above, the 
so-called Adulterous Woman holds a skull in 
her lap; and from the north facade, there is a 
woman holding a bunch of grapes (cat. 91). 
Such figures are derived from antique com¬ 
positions like a mother goddess with a lion in 
her lap or Aphrodite with a ram, but whether 
they continued to share any meaning with 
these ancient forms remains an open ques¬ 
tion. Many seated figures with crossed legs. 
King David, for example, may be found at 
both Santiago and Saint-Sernin. 

The reliefs on the Piaterias portal most 
often compared with the Signs relief are the 
woman with a lion and the King David. The 
David lacks the puffy cheeks of the two 
women of Toulouse, however, and the Com- 
postelan artist did not use a drill to pierce 
either the pupils of the eyes or the corners of 


the mouth. Instead, David has fleshy lips, 
more rounded arms, and a generally fuller 
body. His drapery hems are more controlled 
and do not fly away as do those of the 
two women. The woman with a lion at 
Compostela, while damaged, can be seen to 
have an exaggeratedly swollen cheek and chin 
and windblown hair. As she twists to look 
upward, her tunic forms large teardrop folds 
that emphasize her right breast. The sensu¬ 
ous treatment of this figure is comparable to 
that of the Adulterous Woman in the tympa¬ 
num above, and the two were probably carved 
by a different artist from the ones responsible 
for the David and the two women of Tou¬ 
louse. It would be difficult to affirm whether 
or not the same hands were at work in both 
places, but the two women have no precise 
stylistic equal in Compostela. 

Several explanations have been proposed 
for the Signs relief. Some scholars read these 
figures as signs of the zodiac according to 
the Julian calendar. Another interpretation 
has them representing vices. The most fre¬ 
quently cited basis for understanding this 
work is a legend of Toulouse falsely attrib¬ 
uted to Saint Jerome, in which two virgins 
give birth to a lion and a lamb, portents of 
the Last Judgment. Two problems with this 
explanation arc that the relief’s inscription 
specifics a ram, not a lamb, undoing the 
christological reference, and that the earliest 
recorded versions of this legend appear in the 
thirteenth century, too late to be the source 
for the Saint-Sernin relief*^ 

The two women of Saint-Sernin probably 
have a significance specific to that locality, 
since the composition was not repeated widely. 
It has been suggested that the two women 
arc the Saintes Puelles (Holy Maidens) who 
buried Saint Saturninus (Sernin in French) 
after his martyrdom in Toulouse and whose 
cult is still celebrated in the region.^ Guil¬ 
laume de Catel, in 1633, wrote of an image of 
two women placed at the side of the main 
altar of Saint-Sernin, convinced that they 
could only be the Saintes Puelles} The other 
possible known instance of this image oc¬ 
curred in the nearby town of Nogaro (Gers). 
Found in 1954, in the course of the laying of 
telephone lines, were two matching plaques, 
only one of which was extraacd from the 
ground.^ That relief was of a woman with a 
lion in her lap and a shortened version of the 
Toulouse inscription, m leonis, on her halo. 
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heab of A youth 

Church of Saint-Seminy Toulouse (Haute-Garonne), 

ca. iiis-20 

Marble 

in. {19s cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Arty New Tork; Gift of 
Ella BrummeVy in memory of Ernest Brummery 1976 
(1976.160) 

This three-quarter life-size head of a youth 
exemplifies the problem of the relationship 
between the art of Santiago de Compostela 
and Saint-Sernin, Toulouse. Originally de¬ 
scribed as a sculpture from southern France 
or northern Spain, the head was identified by 
Charles T. Little as being from the sculptural 
decoration of Saint-Sernin and as having 
been carved by the same artist who produced 
the Signs relief.* Like that piece, this frag¬ 
ment forms part of the enormous body of 
Romanesque works sharing the broadly unified 
style of northern Spain and the south of 
France, from which derive many attribution 
problems. A careful comparison, however, 
between individual works from specific sites 
usually demonstrates clear differences be¬ 
tween them. 

Made of the same gray marble as the relief 
depicting two women with a lion and a ram 
from Toulouse (cat. 86), the sculpture repre¬ 
sents the head of a youth with a Phrygian or 
a seafarer’s cap. The cap’s pleats form a peak 
over his high forehead and sweep down 
toward the back of his neck, while his long, 
wavy hair flows out from under the brim. 

The carving technique, size, and style of this 
youth clearly indicate that the same artist 
produced both this head and the relief of the 
two women. Several traits are characteristic 
of his work. The figures have long faces that 
arc indented where the cheekbone meets the 
temple to produce a head in the form of a 
figure eight. Full cheeks counterbalance a 
firmly set, expressive mouth with narrow, 
curved lips. Most striking are the eyes. Set 
under a deeply cut brow, the heavy upper lids 
arch over projecting lower lids. The deeply 
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drilled pupils repeat the almond-shaped form 
of the eye, so that the face achieves an ani¬ 
mated intensity, striking in this youthful head 
despite its having been damaged. The artist’s 
fondness for asymmetry finds expression here 
in the slight upward slant of the right side of 
the face, visible when the head is seen from 
the front. It was, however, intended to be seen 
from the left as a three-quarter view, and 
from that angle the irregularity serves to 
further animate the youth’s forcefully expres¬ 
sive features. The faces of the two women 
from Toulouse are rendered in the same 
fashion. 

Many of the works from Santiago de Com¬ 
postela with which the Signs relief is fre¬ 
quently compared can also be related to this 
head. Two additional comparisons may be 
made with objects from the Spanish pilgrim¬ 
age route included in this exhibition: the 
fragment of a relief with a woman holding 


bunches of grapes from the north facade of 
the cathedral of Santiago (cat. 91) and the 
capital with figures and snakes from the clois¬ 
ter of the cathedral of Jaca (cat. 88), both 
produced about mo. The woman holding 
bunches of grapes has the full, melon face 
with fleshy lips, prominent cheeks, and 
rounded chin typical of so many figures 
found at Santiago de Compostela. Her un¬ 
groomed hair tumbles in curly locks around 
her shoulders, emphasizing her sensuous cor¬ 
poreality. By contrast, the Toulousan youth’s 
long face is framed by carefully controlled 
hair with much tighter curls. His prominent 
yet narrow lips are set in an expression of 
determined concentration, enhanced by his 
drilled pupils, whereas her soft lips are parted 
as she looks into the beyond with unarticulated 
eyes. The figures on the Jaca capital, while 
comparable to the earlier sculpture from Saint- 
Sernin on the Porte Miegeville, arc also quite 


different from the head of the youth. Those 
vigorous figures have squared heads with 
watchful eyes, bowed lips, and brows clearly 
defined by incised lines; their heavy-jawed 
appearance is quite far removed from that of 
the delicate youth. In general, during this 
period Spanish sculpture has a corporeality 
that differs from the attenuated figures of the 
two women of the Signs relief and the youth 
with the Phrygian cap from Toulouse. 

Like the Signs relief, the head of a youth 
was probably part of the sculptural ensemble 
of Saint-Sernin left incomplete upon the 
death of Raymond Gayrard in 1118. Hypo¬ 
thetical reconstructions of the reliefs on 
the west facade, based on sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century descriptions, indicate 
that the intended program included the life 
and martyrdom of the church’s patron saint, 
Saturninus, and representations of other 
saindy bishops associated with Saint-Sernin.^ 
The youth may have been a participant in one 
of these scenes. His cap recdls some of the 
exotic caps and turbans on figures found on 
the Porte Miegeville. Thus, even this detail 
supports the attribution of the head to Saint- 
Sernin in Toulouse. 
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capital 

Jaca Cathedral (Huesca) y first quarter of 12th century 

Limestone 

H. i 6 ‘/i in. (41 cm) 

Church of Santiago and Santo Domingo^ Jaca 

When the Romanesque cloister of Jaca Ca¬ 
thedral was dismantled and modernized in 
the eighteenth century, at least thirty of its 
sixty original capitals were dispersed around 
the cathedral and the city, serving as building 
components or simply as decorative objects.' 
One of these capitals, now in the church of 
Santiago and Santo Domingo in Jaca, has 
been employed as the support for a baptismal 
font for many years, perhaps since the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The Santiago and Santo Do¬ 
mingo capital may be linked to the Jaca 
cloister on the basis of size, since its measure¬ 
ments are commensurate with those of the 
original cloister impost blocks that remain in 
situ. The carving on this capital is of ex¬ 
tremely high quality and on stylistic grounds 
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may be associated with the artistic current 
that manifested itself in other monuments 
along the pilgrimage route at sites including 
Saint-Sernin in Toulouse (France) and Loarre, 
Leon, and Santiago dc Compostela (Spain). 

The five bust-length figures carved on the 
four sides of this capital are delicate yet 
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robust and very beautiful and clearly were 
inspired by antique works. A lion’s head 
occupies each corner of the capital. All four 
lions are shown with tlicir jaws half open, as 
if snarling, but one lion appears to have been 
left unfinished, as he has no teeth. 

On one side of the capital are two figures: 


one holds a snake and the other a round, 
wreathlike object. While both figures have 
bibs characterized by ropy folds, the bib of 
the right-hand figure is filled with round 
objects, possibly fruit. On the next side a 
veiled female figure holds a large leaf in front 
of her so that only her head and shoulders 
are visible. The contiguous face of the capital 
contains a semidraped youth with flamelike 
hair, who clasps a scalloped object in his left 
hand. A winged man is represented on the 
fourth side of the capital, gripping a sword in 
his right hand and a small staff topped with a 
fleur-de-lis in his left hand. 

An iconographic identification of the figures 
depicted on this capital is difficult at best. 
Their attributes as well as their classicizing 
appearance recall Roman sarcophagi with 
representations of the Four Seasons^ and 
Roman calendar illustrations,^ which are 
known to have influenced Romanesque art. 
According to this interpretation, the figure 
with the fruit-filled bib could be Autumn; the 
woman with the leaf, Spring; the youth with 
the flamelike hair. Summer; and the male 
figure with the sword and fleur-dc-lis- 
ornamented staff, Winter. Another interpre¬ 
tation, again suggested by the style and 
attributes of the figures, depends on classical 
and early medieval depictions of the planets. 
Thus, the woman with the leaf could be the 
moon; the youth with the flamelike hair, the 
sun; and the man with the sword and fleur- 
de-lis staff, Jupiter. These attributes are, in 
faa, traditional symbols of the seasons and 
the planets found in classical art. While each 
of these explanations is appealing for its own 
reasons, each remains flawed as well, since the 
numbers do not match up. There are five 
figures on the capital and only four seasons, 
while at the time seven planets, including the 
sun and moon, were known to exist."^ 

The wreathlike attribute held by the fifth 
figure provides the best clue to the subject of 
this capital: it is, in fact, an ourahmus —a 
scaly, winged, and beaked creature, symbolic 
of Time, who bites its own snakelike tail, 
constantly devouring itself* A similar figure 
occurs in a manuscript dating from about 
II oo, where it is labeled Saturn.® The figures 
may symbolize the Four Seasons, four of the 
seven planets, or both the seasons and plan¬ 
ets, However, in any interpretation the figure 
holding the ouraborus represents earthly and 
heavenly time. 

It might be questioned how or why seem¬ 
ingly pagan subject matter would be found in 
a Christian context, such as the Jaca Cathe¬ 
dral cloister. It should be emphasized that the 
planets were associated with the seasons in 
very early Christian literature, and that, ac¬ 
cording to medieval exegesis, both were part 
of the great cosmological design of the uni¬ 
verse under God.^ The scenes on the Santiago 
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and Santo Domingo capital depict the ever- 
renewing cycles of the >^ar as analogies for 
birth, death, resurrection, and salvation— 
most appropriate subjects for any Christian 
monument. scs 
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Relief of saint (jolin?) 

Church of San Isidoro, Leon (Leon)^ ca, ins-20 
Marble 

H.2i‘Ain. (s8cm) 

Museo ik Leon (7) 

This fragment of a nimbed saint holding a 
book has always and logically been related to 
the sculpture of the south transept of the 
church of San Isidoro in Leon. Our saint 
shares with the San Isidoro examples a formal 
language associated with the south transept 
portal of the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela and, indirectly, with the church 
of Saint-Sernin in Toulouse. The head and 
upper torso of a young, beardless male—the 
remains, presumably, of a standing figure 
—are part of a broken block that would have 
attached it to a wall. The dimensions of the 
figure arc comparable to those of the stand¬ 
ing figures of Saints Peter and Paul* in the 
spandrels of the south transept portal of the 
church of San Isidoro. Its original location is 
not known, but no area seems more logical 
for the emplacement of this figure than a 
spandrel of the north transept facade. The 
installation of a chapter house against the 
north transept facade at the end of the tw^elfth 
centur)^ may have been the cause of its 
removal.^ The saints traditionally associated 
with the church, Isidore and Pelagius, are 
represented as seated figures in the spandrels 
of the major portal opening into the south 
aisle of the church. The pairing of Peter and 
Paul on the southern transept facade suggests 



the inspiration of Cluny, where the figures of 
Peter, Paul, James, and John appeared in the 
spandrels of the main portal. The youth of 
this figure and the book are consistent with 
an identification of the saint as John the 
Evangelist. Whether there ever was a repre¬ 
sentation of James at San Isidoro is not 
known. Several small fragments of figures 
comparable in style to this one were found 
during the restoration of San Isidoro in the 
1950S. 

From sutures in the masonry of San Isidoro 
and the discovery of foundations for an origi¬ 
nal transeptless plan,^ we know that the tran¬ 
sept was an afterthought in the evolution of 
the church. The character of the newly intro¬ 
duced masons’ marks indicates that the con¬ 
struction of the transept was carried out by a 


team of masons from the cathedral of Santi¬ 
ago de Compostela. It is likely that the tran¬ 
sept campaign in Leon was made possible by 
the completion of work on the south tran¬ 
sept of Santiago about the middle of the 
second decade of the twelfth century. At any 
rate, there is litde doubt that it was entrusted 
to the master responsible for the marble 
columns with aposdes and other subjects on 
the Compostelan doorway because they arc 
so similar to the sculpture of the Leon tran¬ 
sept. That master’s formation in Toulouse, to 
judge by the employment of a style virtually 
identical with that of the relief of the Two 
Women with a Lion and a Ram (cat. 86) in 
the Mus^ dcs Augustins in Toulouse, for 
example, seems certain. 
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1. The block to which Saint Paul is attached is approxi¬ 
mately 1SV4 inches (40 cm) wide; our sainPs block is 
12 Vi inches (32 cm) wide. 

2. The tympanum is undecorated and in a state that 
seems unfinished. There is no sign that it ever had 
relief sculpture^ but a relief of a Crucifixion measur¬ 
ing 22}4 X 21 inches (57 x 53 cm) in the collection of 
Juan Torbado FIdrez (in Leon?) is in the same style 
and once may have occupied the tympanum with 
other subjects that arc now lost, 

3. Williams forthcoming, fig, 6. 

literature: Deschamps 1923,p. 338; Gomez-Moreno 
1925-26, vol. 1, p. 311; Torres i934> p. 895; Gaillard 1938a, 
pp. 82-83; Durliat is>90, pp. 388-89. 
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two capitals 

Church of San Martin deFromista (Palencia), ca. 1090 
Limestone 

Eachy H. 22 in. (60 cm) 

a. Nude Figures and Serpents 

b. Fiuman Fipfures and Lions 
MuseoArcfueolo^ico Provincial de Palencia (227,2^6) 

Fromista was the retreat of Doha Mayor, 
widow of Sancho III, el Mayor, of Navarre, 
who in her will, executed in 1066, granted to 
three monks a monastery that “had begun to 
be built” there, with an additional bequest 90 a 
of several parcels of property. Although the 
document makes mention of an already exis¬ 
tent church, it would be difficult to attribute 
an edifice as complex as San Martin to such 
an early date and to such an exiguous monas¬ 
tic community. Doha Mayor bade her de¬ 
scendants (upon whom she conferred the 
patronage for this endeavor) to see to its 
continued prosperity and growth, and, to 
judge by the quality of the present building, 
her heirs must have carried out her wishes. 

In 1118 Queen Urraca gave the monastery to 
San Zoilo of Carrion de los Condes, a Cluny 
priory located, like Fromista, on the pilgrim¬ 
age road. 

The sculptural style of San Martin’s sanctu¬ 
ary is reflected in the lid to the sarcophagus 
of Alfonso Ansurez (cat. 107), who died in 
1093, which suggests that work had been in 
progress at the monastery since about 1090; 
stylistic and documentary evidence from be¬ 
fore 1094 points to the presence of the princi¬ 
pal master of Fromista at Jaca Cathedral. 

That Fromista predated Jaca is confirmed by 
the obvious influence on capital (a) exerted 
by the Hadrianic Oresteia sarcophagus that 
was then in the church of Santa Maria de 
Husillos, some fifteen miles south of Fromista, 
and is now in the Museo Arqueologico 
Nacional, Madrid. As numerous quotations 
or reminiscences of this piece are diso found 
on the decoration of Jaca Cathedral, it may 
be concluded that the sculptor worked at San 
Martin before going on to Aragon. From 
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there, his style spread to the church of the 
castle of Loarre, to Saint-Semin, Toulouse, 
and, back again along the pilgrimage road, to 
San Isidore, Lc 6 n, and to the cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela (cat. 92). 

Encompassing a wide range of forms and 
themes, capital (a) offers exceptional testi¬ 
mony of the compelling influence ancient art 
had on the recovery of monumental plastic 
art during the Romanesque era. Traces of an 
ancient model are as intense as the interpreta¬ 
tion is creative, which suggests that the piece 
represents the genesis of a style. In the subtle 
compositional cadences of the Orcstcia sar¬ 
cophagus frieze, the master of Fromista 
discovered rh\Tiimic accents that he used to 
articulate the plastic architecture of the capi¬ 
tal, such as the x-shaped postures of the 
figures stretched across the fork formed by 
the volutes and the ample curves describing 
the draperies with which he closes and gives 
balance to the composirion of the side faces. 

Added to the fascination that, in the words 
of Emile Bertaux, “la beaute oubliee"” ex¬ 
erted upon the sculptor is an imagery that for 
him must have been as enigmatic in regard to 
meaning as it was obsessive. The calm nudes, 
man and woman, who find themselves threat¬ 
ened by sinister indiriduals flourishing ser¬ 
pents, seem to suggest an allegory^ of the 
fallen human condition, impossible to trans¬ 
late verbally. In later quotations and para¬ 


phrases of the same model, particularly in 
Jaca Cathedral, the same motifs are inserted 
into the more accessible context of biblical 
imagery. In the Aragonese cathedral the adap¬ 
tation of the ancient family tragedy narrated 
on the Orcstcia sarcophagus to the drama— 
also familial—of the sacrifice of Isaac is 
masterful. 

Capital (b), the work of the same master, 
inaugurates a thematic and compositional 
fonnula of exceptional success in later sculp¬ 
ture, as demonstrated by other pieces in 
Fromista itself, in Jaca, in Loarre, and in 
Compostela. It consists of the contraposition 
of two lions, male and female, on which arc 
balanced two youthful figures that seem to 
emerge from the mask of a lion situated upon 
the axis of the front face of the capital. On 
the right face of the capital a naked youth 
with a vine around his neck is depicted; on 
the left face, a second youth, clad in a short 
tunic, rests his rigl'it hand on a lion standing 
beside him and seems to be slipping his left 
arm around the neck of a third lion peering 
from beneath the volutes. 

Although the motifs and their composi¬ 
tion are genuinely medieval in the powerful 
plasticity of their treatment—particularly the 
bare limbs—and in the subtle variations that 
animate the structural symraetiy' the previously 
mentioned debt of this master to ancient 
.sculpture is nevertheless patent. 


Both capitals were removed from their 
location in the sanctuary of San Martin and 
replaced by copies on the occasion of the 
abusive restoration this church underw^ent at 
the beginning of the present centur}^. The 
damage exhibited by piece (a) was caused 
deliberately after the capital had been low¬ 
ered from its place. A photograph published 
by Enrique Serrano Fatigati shows it when 
still intaa, allowing us to certify the correct¬ 
ness of the copy that has replaced it in the 
church.* SM 

1. Bertaux 1906, p. 244, 

2, Serrano Fatigati 1901, pp. 55-45, with zwo unnum¬ 
bered plates. 
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pcaciment of female 
f iQURe with QRape 
cLustens 

Cathedral of Santia^tt de Compostela (La Comm), 

iios-io 

Marble 

ts^$x 8^/4 in. (39x21 cm) 

Museo de la Catedral, Santie^o de Compostela 

In its complete form this fragment may have 
been a seated figure with crossed legs, remi¬ 
niscent of the woman holding a lion cub in 
her lap on one of the jambs of the Puerta de 
las Platcrias at the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela.* Since the so-called Pilgrim's 
Guide in the Codex Calixdnus describes figures 
of apostles on those jambs, it is probable chat 
the woman with tlie lion was originally on 
the nortli portal, where the guide locates 
“images... of women,” whereas women w'ere 
not mentioned in conncaion with the Las 
Platcrfas facade. Both figures also share a 
similar morphology : prominent facial features 
framed by long, unruly hair and tense bodies 
beneath clinging robes grooved in the callig¬ 
raphy charaaeristic of Toulouse, Although 
the antecedents for these facial types appar¬ 
ently were figures on capitals in Fromista 
(cat. 90) and Jaca—in turn inspired by the 
Furies on the Oresteia sarcophagus now in 
the Musex) Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid— 
their formulation in Compostela and Toulouse* 
seems to have been enriched by knowledge of 
ancient models with fuller faces, particularly 
those from the Dionysiac repertoire. The 
strange form of the lion upon which the 
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woman on the Platerias jamb is seated, as well 
as the panther skins that adorn Bacchus and 
his followers and the fauniikc ear of the Saint 
Andrew on the same portal,^ confirms the 
workshop’s tamiliariw with classical works on 
the Dionysiac theme. 

In iconography the two Compostela figures 
are related to the two women sustaining the 
ngnuni arietis and the signum leonis in a 
well-known relief in Toulouse (cat. 86 ), al¬ 
though the latter differ in their veiled heads 
and modest bearing and in their feces, which 
lack the carnal pathos characterizing the 
former. It is doubtful, therefore, that the 
Compostela figures share the positive signi¬ 
ficance conferred upon the Toulouse figures 
by their controversial epigraph—thought 
to be a portentous announcement of the 
coming of Christ—despite there being a 
textual base to relate them (Isidore of Seville, 
who calls Mary “mater agni et leonis,” also 
evokes her as “mater vitae et vitis” [mother of 
life and of the vine]). An account related that 
on the north portal of Santiago dc Com¬ 
postela the months of the year were repre¬ 
sented in the traditional series of labor and 
rest governed by the calendar (cat. 94), and 
there is a possibility that this figure formed 
part of a parallel series alluding to the cycle of 
the seasons, which would not necessarily 
exclude a reading of it as religious allegory. 

Stylistically, this figure is a fine example of 
the synthesis of traditions in Jaca and Tou¬ 
louse that characterizes some of the best 
pieces on the portals of the Compostela 


transept. The subtle plasticity that the master 
of Fromista and Jaca learned from ancient 
sculpture was subjected to a graphic disci¬ 
pline culled from works by the marble work¬ 
ers of Languedoc, who in turn were indebted 
to the sumptuar}' arts. The powerful effea of 
this piece is bom of the tension between the 
two filiations. SM 

1. Durliat 1990, fig. 366. 

2. See the superb corbel bracket of chc Pbrtc dc 
Midgcville published by Heani 19*1, fig. 100. 

3. Durliat 1990, fig. 355. 

LiTERATU re: GaiUard 19382, pi. cxxviii; Guerra 
1962, p. 293; Morakjo 1969, pp. 639-40; M. C, in Gent 
1985, no. 18, pp. 214-15; Durliat 1990, pp. 342-43- 
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column shaft 
6ecoRate6 with putti 
QathCRinq Qcapes 

Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela (La Coruna), 

uos-io 

Marble 

TzxgVf in. (183 x2s cm) 

Museo de la Catedral, Santiago de Compostela 

This column shaft forms a group with three 
similar pieces and w ith fragments of three 
others (two of them currently mounted as a 
single piece), which were found in different 
sections of the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela. Smaller remains, which had 
been smashed for use as filler, were discovered 
in 1988 during the dismantling of the altar 
from the so-called Catedral Vieja, or cr^pt, of 
the Portico de la Gloria. 

The attribution of the group to the lost 
north portal, or Porta Francigena, of the 
cathedral has prevailed against suggestions 
that their provenance is the Portico de la 
Gloria or Ac west portal that supposedly ante¬ 
dated the Portico dc la Gloria. The stylistic 
arguments for a Porta Francigena provenance 
are supported by those of an archaeological 
and iconographic nature as well. The dimen¬ 
sions of the shafts harmonize perfectly with 
the spaces that remain in the internal jambs 
of the north portal between the traces of the 
primitive Romanesque bases and those of the 
lintels. The ancient flavor that imbues these 
pieces also argues in favor of their having 
been placed facing the paradisus, the square 
with which Bishop Diego Gelmirez undoubt¬ 
edly wished to evoke the atrium of the same 
name at Old Saint Peter’s in Rome. 

Certain pilaster fragments found in the 
Esquilinc in Rome are evocative of these 
columnar t)pcs and allow' us to imagine the 
ancient model that the sculptor had before 
him. Helicoidal bands filled with putti gatli- 



ering grapes alternate with others decorated 
with moldings similar to the ones on the 
Compostelan pieces. Although the bands 
with moldings on the Esquiline fragments do 
not run parallel to the figural bands (as they 
do on the Compostelan column shafts), there 
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are Roman columns without figurai decora¬ 
tion whose moldings adopt the same twisting 
rhythm found on these fragments. 

The piece exhibited here is the one that 
seems to follow most faithfully the hypotheti¬ 
cal ancient model common to the entire 
group. This is suggested by its greater inte¬ 
gration of the figured bands into the struc¬ 
ture of the column shaft (its helicoidal rhythm 
is echoed in the thick grapevine stalk that cuts 
through the lower bands) and by the lively 
chiaroscuro of its relief work, which recalls 
the pictorialism of Roman sculpture from 
the middle of the third century a.d. What is 
undeniably a style with connections to Jaca 
may be seen to have acquired new character¬ 
istics that arc due not so much to a process of 
internal evolution as to the experience of new 
models. 

On another column shaft from Santiago de 
Compostela, the exuberant vines inspired by 
antiquity are replaced by interwoven branches 
without leaves or fruit, and instead of grape- 
gathering putti there are figures that, with 
one exception, have no wings. These reiterate 
motifs inspired by the Hadrianic sarcophagus 
formerly in the church of Santa Marfa de 
Husillos, near Fromista (see cat. 90). In 
addition to the influence of this model, there 
is more plastic, concise modeling along the 
lines that characterize the reliefs on the Puerta 
del Cordero at the church of San Isidoro, 
Leon. 

Combined with these two variants from 
the tradition that is common to Fromista and 
Jaca, a third style, the fruit of the synthesis of 
this same tradition with that of Toulouse, is 
also in evidence. This eclectic inspiration can 
be seen in the most richly decorated column 
shaft of the series, where among the scenes 
of the grape harvest—which are limited to 
its lower half and include figures of a larger 
scale—there is a putto carrying fruits in his 
chlamys, whose provenance appears to be a 
Four Seasons sarcophagus. On the other 
hand, on the first band of its upper section, 
the vegetation adopts ornamental patterns— 
volutes with birds—that are more appropri¬ 
ate to the sumptuary arts and have clear 
parallels to the nielloed rinceaux border on 
the Celanova altar, in the Museo Catedralicio, 
Orense. This invites the supposition that the 
column shaft may reflect the production of 
the goldsmith’s workshop engaged at the 
time in decorating the frontal and ciborium of 
the Santiago altar. The series of columns from 
the Porta Francigena therefore constitutes a 
remarkable stylistic intersection that permits us 
to establish chronological connections or cor¬ 
relations among the most flourishing sculpture 
workshops on the pilgrimage road to Santi¬ 
ago: Fromista, Jaca, Toulouse, Compostela, 
and Leon. 

The contrast between the exuberant vines 


that decorate some of these column shafts 
and the branches without leaves or fruits seen 
on the others should also be understood 
from an iconographic point of view. It is 
more than likely that the bare branches allude 
to the biblical theme of the devastated vine. 
This is perfectly congruent with a program 
centered on original sin and the promise of 
redemption and with the ideals of the Gre¬ 
gorian reform that was prevalent at the time. 
The Histaria Compostellana tells us that Bishop 
Dalmacio and his successor Diego Gelmirez 
found their church to be like “an uncultivated 
vine” and zealously dedicated themselves to 
its regeneration. Similar statements are also 
found in texts concerning other reformist 
prelates of their generation, such as Saint 
Gerald of Braga, Saint Peter of Bourges 
(Osma), or San Ramon (Roda de Isabena). 
One of the column shafts from the same 
series constitutes an exceptional case. Its veg¬ 
etation, without leaves or fruit, serves as a 
background to episodes of an epic nature, 
including what appears to be an early version 
of the Tristan legend. These have been adapted 
to the form and structure of the Column of 
Trajan. The motif of the swooning hero 
sailing in a rudderless vessel could not fail to 
be of interest in a sanctuary that had received 
the body of its patron saint in the same 
marvelous fashion. SM 


literature: Lopez 1900, p. 116; Lopez 1905, p. 447; 
Gomez-Moreno 1934a, p-132; Gaillard i93Sa, pp. 218-19; 
Naesgaard 1960, p. 86 ; Moralejo 1969, pp. 656-60; Moralejo 
1977, pp* 97-98; Moralejo 1980, pp. 224-26; Moralejo 
i985c> pp, 61-70; Moralejo i985d, pp. 416-21; Moralejo 
1987, pp. 268-69; Durliat 1990, pp. 342-45; Whitaker 
1990, pp. 90, 92-93; Stones 1991, pp. 32-34, fig. 7- 
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altAR suppoRt with 
apostles matthew, 
Simon, an6 ju6as 

Monastery of San Paio de Antealtares, Santiago de 

Compostela (La Coruna), ca, 1152 

Marble 

H. 45*4 in. (us cm) 

Fogg Art Museumy Harvard University Art Museums; 
Gift of the Republic of Spain through the Museo 
Arqueologico National and Arthur Kingsley Porter 
(msjoo) 

In the early seventeenth century, this column, 
along with three similar pieces, supported the 
main altar table in the monastery church of 
San Paio de Antealtares, near the cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela. The ensemble was 
completed by a marble altar stone—a reuti¬ 
lized Roman epitaph—set into the altar table 
and by a semicolumn with the following 


inscript ion consisting of a Latin distich: “This 
column, like the inscribed altar stone above, 
came here with [the body of] Saint James/ 
whose disciples consecrated them both, as we 
believe, and with them erected his altar.”' 
After this grouping was disassembled, one of 
the columns with figures—the one, in fact, 
displaying the image of Saint James the 
Greater—was lost, and the various elements 
were dispersed to their present locations. The 
altar stone and the semicolumn stayed in the 
monastery, while the three remaining columns 
became part of the collection of the Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid; one of the 
three—the present work—subsequently went 
to the Fogg. 

That the altar stone referred to is a reuti¬ 
lized Roman work is perfectly consistent with 
the belief that the altar of the basilica con¬ 
secrated to Saint James by Alfonso III in 
899 had been erected by the apostle’s disci¬ 
ples, as reported in the Act of Consecration. 
The same information appears in the Historia 
Compostellana^ where it refers to Bishop Gel- 
mirez’s early twelfth-century reorganization 
of the main chapel of the new basilica. At 
that time the primitive altar was retained and 
hidden beneath the Romanesque altar conse¬ 
crated in 1105.^ That was also the location 
noted in the so-called Pilgrim’s Guide in the 
Codex Calixtinus before 1135, which reiterates 
the altar stone’s attribution to the disciples of 
Saint James, although without any reference 
to the supposed arrival of it and its support 
with the body of the apostie. In a different 
passage of the Codex Calixtinus there is an 
explicit refutation^ of a legend about the 
huge stone (pedron) that had provided the 
name (Padron) for the place where the body 
of the apostle had miraculously appeared, 
which makes it doubtful that the inscription 
was on the semicolumn at that time or that 
the semicolumn was being used as a support 
for the altar. The same may be said of the 
columns with figures, for there would scarcely 
be room for them in an altar closed on three 
sides and with a silver frontal on the fourth. 

This is not to say that the alternative uses 
proposed for these pieces as supports for the 
ciborium of an altar or as part of the cloister 
Gelmirez wanted to construct in 1124 deserve 
any greater credence. The excess height im¬ 
puted to them as the reason they could not 
have served as support for the altar stone is 
belied by the dimensions—between 39 and 
49 inches (100 and 125 cm)—of the altar of 
the cathedral of Santiago and by the 40 ^ -inch 
(103 cm) height of the central altar support in 
the cathedral of Orense, which is also decor¬ 
ated with a figure in relief. The semicolumn 
remaining in Antealtares as the single sup¬ 
port for the altar table measures 45 inches 
(114.5 cm), excluding the portion embedded 
in the base. Its height, then, is similar to that 
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of the tlircc columns with figures, doubtless 
conceived for the same ensemble. 

The altar stone must have been moved 
from the cathedral to the monaster)' in 1147 
or—more likely—in 1152, both of which are 
dates of negotiations attempting to resolve 
the continuing dispute between the monas¬ 
ter)' of San Paio de Antcaltares and the 
cathedra] of Santiago de Compostela that 
had begun in 1077—a quarrel over the bound¬ 


aries of their respective properties and claims 
of the monks to part of the offerings from 
the altar at Santiago. It is very possible that 
the monks received the primitive altar as a 
Solomonic compensation and that it was 
tliey who were responsible for its new presen¬ 
tation, treating it as a kind of relic and 
enhancing it by adding tlie supports with the 
figures and the aforementioned inscription 
on the central semicolumn. The fact that the 
archbishop who signed the accord of 1152, 
Bernard of Agen, was buried in Antcaltares 
the following year suggests that the conflia 
had been resolved in a manner satisfying to 
the monaster)’—at least for a time. 

This chronolog)' is much more congruent 
with the stylistic character of the pieces. 
While vague parallels have been pointed out 
with reliefs in the cloister of Silos or ^^^th 
figures of apostles from Saint-Etienne de 
Toulouse, a more obvious relationship exists 
with .sculpture in the churches of Sainte-Maric, 
Oloron; Sainte-Foy, Morlaas; Saint-Pierre, 
Sevignac-Theze; and Lacommandc, Bearn. 
This Beamaise current reached across the 
P)Tenees to churches in Uncastillo and to 
certain Castilian workshops, particularly in 
Segovia, among them tliose of the churches 
of San Martin, Fuentiduena (examples from 
which arc in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Cloisters), and San Justo, Sepulveda, where 
Aragonese influence was not uncommon. In 
the domain of the sumptuar\' arts, an equiva¬ 
lent to this style can be found in the plaque 
of the Adoration of the Magi in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London (cat. 141). The 
columns of Antcaltares must be considered 
meridional responses to the northern inven¬ 
tion of the Gothic statue-column rather than 
early prefigurations of it. s M 

1. Genri985, no. S, pp. 207-S. 

2. Faique 1988, pp. 43-44. See Williams 1984, pp. 274-76. 

3. Moralcjo, Torres, and Fco 1951, p, 394. 
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pCRSonipication of the 
month of f eBRuacy 

Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela (La Coruna), 

IfOS-IO 

Granite 

t6*/gXioVti in. (42x27cm) 

Museo de la Catedralf Santiago de Compostela 


When describing the lost Porta Francigena, 
or north portal, of the catliedral of Santiago, 
the Pilgrim’s Guide in the Codex Calixtinus 
records that on it ‘‘are seen in relief the 
months of tlte year and many other such 
allegories.” The presence on the south, or 
Platcrias, portal of a relief featuring a centaur 
standing for Sagittarius, apparently reutilized, 
led to the supposition that the months of the 
year were represented by the zodiac, which 
meant overlooking the fact that this piece had 
its formal and thematic counterpart in the 
form of a siren in a similar relief on the same 
portal. The piece catalogued here confirms, 
however, that the series on the Compostela 
facade was the traditional Labors of die 
Months evoking the flow' of human time 
—the first, as far as we are aware, to accord 
the calendar such monumental proportions 
on a portal. 

The relief presents a peasant youth wrapped 
in a hooded rain cape and seated on a stool 
set before a fire, with one foot shod and the 
other bare. The broken upper right corner 
prevents our knowing whether the raised left 
hand held some object or was merely turned 
to the fire for w armth. Beneath the seat wc 
sense a fagot of firewood. 

The composition of this scene has numer¬ 
ous medieval parallels in the imagerv' for the 
month of Februar); which it doubtless w'as 
meant to represent, but it di\ erges from the 
most characteristic versions in the amiable, 
cphebic features of the figure, which are 
typical of the styhstic tradition to which the 
piece belongs. Since it is not knowm how' the 
other figures of the series w'ere characterized. 
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it is impossible to judge whether the allusion 
here w^s to smallness. Februar)^ is sometimes 
called chico (youngster) as it is the shortest 
month of the year. For this reason and be¬ 
cause of the volatility of its weather, as well as 
the substratum of ancient nnoliolog); the 
mcdie\'al Fcbaiar)' frequendy assumed the 
pejorative image of a rustic with grotesque 
facial features and coarse clothing that at 
times did not succeed in covering his genitals. 
Ancient taboos in matters of sexual modesty 
and hygiene in proximity to the heardi fire— 
held to be sacred—thus survived in the medi¬ 
eval iconography of this month as a simple 
sign of the absence of good manners. A 
similar implication may be inferred from tlie 
bare foot of the G)mpostela February held 
near the fire as well as from other examples, 
‘"Pedem in focum non impenderc” (Do not 
bring your foot close to the fire), says an old 
Roman maxim collected by Varro—another 
ancient taboo about the body and the fire 
converted into a simple indication of bad 
manners. 

Through the sermons of the Codex Calix- 
tinus, we know the symbolism given to the 
months of the year in the Compostela of the 
time. This symbolism underscores the oppor¬ 
tune coincidence of the two festivals honor¬ 
ing Saint lames—his election and translation, 
December 30, and his marnTdom, July 25— 
w^ith the two poles of the agrarian year: tlie 
passive winter rest and die harvest, die re¬ 
spective symbols, equally implicated, of the 
future life and the earthly life that leads to it. 
In die twelve months a prefiguration of the 
twelve aposdes—represented on the Las Pla- 
terfas portal—can be seen. Agrarian mera- 
pliers w^idely prevailed in communicating the 
ideals of Gregorian reform of the third quar¬ 
ter of the eleventh ccnairy. Given that die 
Pilgrim’s Guide in the Codex makes reference 
to “the months of the year and many other 
such allegories,” it is probable that the endre 
series lent itself to an allegorical interpretadon. 

Despite the infelicity of the material and 
die summary exccurioa, the solid composi¬ 
tion of the Compostela February gains our 
attention, animated as it is by die formal 
rhythms of the carving representing folds and 
flames. Such play with figurativ'c ambiguity 
was cspcdally pleasing to the master of Fro- 
mista and Jaca, who pracriced it above all 
with drapery and W'atcr This work, then, 
must be placed in the wake of that master 
and under a second influence, that of the 
Toulouse master of Las Platerias, which can 
be perceived in die activities of that work- 
shop at San Isidore in Leon. sm 


LITERATURE*. Gucm 1062 ,p. 296 ;Morilcjo 1969 , 
pp. 645 - 4 *; Muralcfo 1977 , p- 96 ; Gent 19 * 5 , no. 17 , 
pp. 20 - 14 ; Hiirliat 1990 , p 148 ; Oi&tinciras 1993 . 
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fragment of Relief with 
two female fiquRes 

Monastery of Sm Paw Satuia^o tie 

Cmnpoftela (La CormaU ca. rm 

MarbU 

Xis% in. (;yx tmj 

AfusfV de la Catcdral, Santiago de Cmnpostcla 

A female figure, cniwncd, and the head of 
another woman, coiffed in a toque, are framed 
in rwio superposed ardics. The figures are 
carved from a slab, beveled on the left edge, 
that seems to have been a jamb. Except for 
the arches, the immediate background of the 
figures, and the small column at tlie right, the 
entire surface of the relief is filled with a 
compact decoration of vegetal themes, pearl- 
ing^ and interlacing. 

From the stylistic point of view, the con¬ 
cordance of these figures with those on the 
columns from the monastery of San Paio de 
Antealtares is evident, both in facial type, 
with eyes deeply holloivcd to accommodate 
depo.sits of paste, and in draper); with smooth 
surfaces clinging to vaguely defined body 
lines and grooved by a series of folds. Such 
resonances arc broadened when wt: consider 
the many relationships among all these col¬ 
umns (see car. 9?). Moreover, the head of the 
figure in the lower arch recalls tlie head of the 
Virgin in an Epiphany on a capital in the 


church of San Martin, Fuentiduena,' and, to 
a lesser degree, tlie head on a capital with a 
similar theme in Lacommande in Beam / On 
the other hand, the disposition on jambs of 
figures beneath superposed arches is as rare in 
Spanish Romanesque sculpture as it is frequent 
in Italy, particularly in Emilia, Always excepr- 
ing differences in quality, a comparison of the 
Compostela piece with reliefs originating in 
the monasten' of San Benedetto al Pblirone' 
would invite a reopening of the much-dcbatcd 
dossier on possible contacts among Italian 
and Hispano-Langucdocian workshops. 

With regard to style, information that situ¬ 
ates the discover)' of die piece in the Com¬ 
postela monaster)' of San Paio de Antealtares 
is very suggestive, although it should be 
added that it w'as placed there in safekeeping 
for an individual W'ho said he had found it on 
an e.statc near Santiago. As it has not been 
possible u:> verify this version, it is likely 
that the piece came from the monasters' and 
vs^as car\'ed in tlie same workshop thar pro¬ 
duced the columns of the primitive altar in 
Santiago, Also considered to be among the 
Galician production.s of thi.s workshop is a 
figure of Christ canned on the shaft of a 
cxilumn (the head was reworked in the four¬ 
teenth centuty') originating in the church of 
Santiago de Vigo and now^ in die Musco 
Arqucologico Nacional, Madrid. 

The iconography of the crow'ned figure is 
characteristic, although not exclusively, of 
the Maty of the Annunciatii>n. However, the 
omission of’ a halo prevents total acceptance 
of that interpretation. Jesus Carro Garcia, to 
whom w'e owe discovery of the relief, diought 
he could read sant ... on the arch that frames 
the figure, but no clear indication of those 
letters remains tijday.*^ 

SM 

I. Sinion 1984, p. 146. fig 4 

3. Tlicon Chala 1976, fig. i. 

j. VcTTar 19 * 3 , pp. 277 - 78 , figs. 1,2. 

4. CatTo 1944, pp 39-44. 
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fouR 6ouBl€ capitals 

cloister of Pamplona Cathedral (Navarrets 

ca. 114c 
UmesTone 

Each, h. m. (ji ent) 

a. Sccfw fmM the Life tf job 

b. Scenes front the Pasiioti of Christ 

r. Scenes from the Enunnbment and Resurrection of Clmst 
a-c: aMusco de NavHtrra, Comunidad Fmd de Marana; 
Gfr of the Chapter of the Cathedral (^'Pamplona, tOiM 
d. foliate Capital 

Mhsco de Nawiftat Comunidad fond deNaifarra; Gift 
of'the Chapter of tlfc Cathedral of Pamplona, Auatistj:?^ 
tm 
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A group of three historiated and six foliate 
double capitals and seven abaci, preserved in 
the Museo de Navarra, is all that survives of 
the Romanesque cloister of Pamplona Ca¬ 
thedral. Begun by 1122,* the cloister was finished 
by 1141 or 1142, according to some scholars,^ 
and as early as 1137, according to others,^ 
but neither date has been established by art- 
historical analysis. Although the Romanesque 
cathedral suffered a rebuilding in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the cloister seems not to have 
been dismanded until the following century.'^ 
A number of artists or ateliers worked on the 
cloister, and it is certainly possible that the 


variety of styles, which have not been recog¬ 
nized as such in the literature, indicates that 
construction might have been interrupted 
and resumed, as documents suggest.^ For 
example, strikingly different techniques were 
employed to carve the foliate capitals—which 
is particularly evident in the way the drill was 
used for the luxuriant and organic foliage of 
one capital inhabited by birds, animals, and 
human figures—while other capitals display 
flatter rinceaux, in which incision produces a 
more superficial treatment of the plastic forms. 

The three surviving historiated capitals 
contain complex narratives: Two are devoted 


to the Passion and one to an account of Job’s 
travails. One capital depicts the events lead¬ 
ing to the Crucifixion, including that scene as 
well as the Kiss of Judas, Judas Leaving the 
House of Caiaphas, Saint Peter Cutting Off 
the Ear of Malchus, and the Crucifixion of 
the Good and the Bad Thief. The second 
Passion capital begins with the Descent from 
the Cross and includes the Entombment, the 
Holy Women at the Tomb, and the Magda¬ 
lene Announcing the Resurrection to the 
Disciples. The Passion scenes are arranged in 
long, friezelike narratives that wrap around 
the capitals. The scene of the Crucifixion is 


















isolated on a short end of the capital, thus 
relegating the Good Thief and the Bad Thief 
to each of the capital’s long sides, but their 
relationship to the other scenes on the long 
sides seems dubious at best. Even so, the 
dramatic quality of the events depicted is 
conveyed in active compositions with deep 
undercutting, a rich interplay of texture and 
pattern, and vivid gestures. In fact, Francisco 
Ihiguez has suggested—albeit with more 
intuition than evidence—that the decorated 
and swathed arcades that frame some of the 
scenes reflect theatrical settings that might 
have accompanied the performances of mys^ 
tery plays.* 

Based largely on the fullness of the icono- 
graphic program of the Passion and on the 
fact that representations of the Job stories 
are very rare in Romanesque art, frequent 
comparisons have been made between the 
historiated capitals from Pamplona and sculp¬ 
ture from La Daurade in Toulouse,^ where 
there is both an elaborate Passion cycle and a 
series of scenes from the life of Job. How¬ 
ever, the La Daurade capitals have little stylis¬ 
tic affinity with the Pamplona capitals, and 
one should accept Kathryn Horste’s recent 
suggestion that some of the thematic rela¬ 
tionships between the two series might well 
be based on common sources rather than on 
direct influence.^ What is particularly intri¬ 
guing is that those capitals from La Daurade 
with vegetal decoration, assigned by Horste 
to the second workshop employed there,^ 
bear comparison with foliate examples from 
Pamplona,even if it should be acknowl¬ 
edged that the type of foliate basket capital 
was current in many areas of Languedoc and 
Aquitaine.” Gaillard attempted to find sources 
for the style of the Pamplona capitals within 
Spanish Romanesque art, particularly in Ara¬ 
gon,'^ although a case can also be made to 
establish the influence of the Pamplona carv¬ 
ings on the art of that region—as, for exam¬ 
ple, on works at Uncastillo. Stylistic parallels 
between the Pamplona capitals and sculpture 
from Provence, which have been ignored in 
scholarly literature, are very suggestive, as can 
be seen by comparing the figure styles and 
stagelike architectural settings of the Pamplona 
capitals with a capital (today in the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University) from the clois¬ 
ter of the cathedral of Notre-Dame-des-Doms 
in Avignon, dated to the middle or third 
quarter of the twelfth century. Indeed, the 
rich, drilled foliage of the inhabited capital 
from Pamplona described above bears compar¬ 
ison with Provencal sculpture,'^ even though, 
as noted, this Pamplona capital is stylistically 
distinct from the more basketlike rinceaux 
capitals—that is, those closer to Languedocian 
and Aquitainian examples. d ls 
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two 6ouBle capitals 

Church of Santa Maria la Real, Aguilar de Campoo 
(Palencia), last quarter of 12th century 
Limestone(?) 

Each, h. i 0 jt in. (so cm) 

a. Christ the Redeemer and Angels with Instruments of 
the Passion 

b. Scenes from the Entombment and Resurrection of 
Christ 

Museo Arqueol^ico Nadonaly Madrid (so.188[a], so^oi[bj) 

These two double capitals, preserved in the 
Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid, orig¬ 
inally capped engaged columns in the monas¬ 
tic church of Santa Maria la Real in Aguilar 
de Campoo. The capitals were part of a 
group of thirty-two transferred from the 
monastery to the Museo Arqueologico in 
1851,' seventeen years after the monastery’s 
secularization and abandonment."" Represented 
on capital (a) is the triumphant Christ the 
Redeemer, showing the signs of his martyr¬ 
dom. He is flanked by two angels on the 
central face and two angels on each of the 
sides of the capital; the angel to his right and 
the adjacent one on the contiguous face of 
the capital hold the arms of a cross, around 
which a sudarium is draped. The other angels 
also hold instruments of the Passion, includ¬ 
ing the lance, nails, and a sponge. The Three 
Marys at the Tomb is the main scene on 
capital (b). The three women carry ointment 
jars and confront an angel, who points to a 
sarcophagus from which drapery emerges—an 


indication that the tomb has been opened 
—while soldiers sleep beneath. On the right 
side of the capital Mary Magdalene kneels in 
front of Christ, and a tree in the background 
establishes the location for the scene of the 
Noli me tangere. On the left side of the 
capital Christ raises one hand to reveal his 
wound, which Thomas is poised to touch 
and to which Christ gestures with his other 
hand. 

The capitals from Aguilar can be related on 
the basis of style to those from Santa Maria 
de Lebanza (cat. 98).^That the only two 
surviving capitals from Lebanza represent 
precisely the two scenes depicted on these 
Aguilar capitals must be an accident of 
history. However, the unusual iconography 
that connects the images of the Redeemer 
at Aguilar and Lebanza is more than cir¬ 
cumstantial—which is not to say that there 
are no differences between the capitals. Al¬ 
though the Lebanza Christ is surrounded by 
the four apocalyptic beasts, which are missing 
at Aguilar, at both Lebanza and Aguilar 
Christ’s pose, with bent and spread knees, 
suggests that he is seated, even as his splayed 
feet make it appear that he is standing. As 
Linda Seidel has pointed out, this iconog¬ 
raphy must derive from the tympanum of 
the Portico de la Gloria at Santiago de 
Compos tela. There are affinities of style 
between the two capitals as well, although 
certainly not sufficient to identify both works 
as the product of the same workshop. Rather, 
both are related to a general stylistic current 
that had wide appeal in Spain in the second 
half of the twelfth century. The Aguilar sculp¬ 
ture has been compared to the tomb of Saint 
Vincent in Avila;^ both Lebanza and Aguilar 
capitals—particularly the figures on the side 
faces of the Redeemer capital and the figures 
in the scenes of the Noli me tangere and the 
Doubting Thomas at Aguilar—can be com¬ 
pared to sculpture from the Camara Santa at 
Oviedo. 

Vicente Lamperez dated the capitals from 
Aguilar to the middle of the twelfth centur)^, 
prior to the occupation of the monastery by 
the Premonstratensians in 1162.* Given that 
order’s interest in sobriety of decoration, 
such a conclusion would be logical, were it 
not for the fact that the other sculptures to 
which the Aguilar capitals are related most 
closely should be assigned a later date. An 
inscription of 1185 on an abacus from Lebanza 
gives it an approximate date, which corre¬ 
sponds to Werner Goldschmidt’s dating of 
the Aguilar sculpture based on the compari¬ 
son to the Avila tomb/ d l s 
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(Burgos). See Garcia Guinea 1961a, p. 342, pi. 252; 
Perez Carmona 1975, pp. 240-41, fig. 56. 

5. Goldschmidt 1936, p. 170; Garcia Guinea 1961b. 
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occupation to four years later (Bravo and Matesanz 
1986, pp. 13-17). 
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two capitals 

Church of Santa Maria cU Lebanza (Palcncia), iiSs-90 
Limestone 

Each, h. 2$ in. (63.S cm) 

a. Christ the Redeemer and Angels with Instruments (f 
the Passion 

b. Scenes from the Entombment and Resurrection of 
Christ 

Fofff! An Museum, Harvard University, Cambrid£fe, 
Massachusetts (1926.4.1,1926.4.2) 

These two capitals, which surmounted paired 
engaged columns, are the sole remains of the 
Romanesque abbey church of Santa Maria 
de Lebanza (or Alabanza) in the province of 
Palencia. Although the monastery was founded 
in the tenth century, these capitals undoubt¬ 
edly were part of a late twelfth-century re¬ 
building program at the abbey. A document 
of 1179 records the concession of indulgences 
by Bishop Raimundo to those who contrib¬ 
uted to the rebuilding- Mentioned specifically 
in this document as well as in one signed by 
Ccrebruno, archbishop of Toledo, is the fact 
that both church and cloister were under 
constniction.’ This presumably is the con¬ 
struction commemorated in an inscription 
on the abacus of one of the Fogg capitals, 
which mentions that both church and cloister 
were built by Prior Peter in 1223 of the 
Spanish era—that is, A.D. 1185-^The old church 
was transformed under Charles III in the 
eighteenth century, at which time the two 
Fogg capitals were embedded in die sides of 
an arch within the new church.^ 

One capital shows an enthroned Christ 
firamed by a mandorla. Christ is surrounded 
by the four apocal)ptic beasts, which by 
virtue of arrangement and gesture, accentu¬ 
ate his central importance. The angel and the 
eagle support Christ’s wrists in order to 
display the signs of his martyrdom. On each 
of the sides of the capital are two figures 
facing toward the center; the figures on the 
left side carr)' a cross and those on the right, a 
lance and nails—the instruments of the Pas¬ 
sion. Although Christ is depicted as enthroned, 
his feet straddle the twin astragals of the 
capital in such a way diat he appears to be 
simultaneously seated and standing. This 
double reading reflects the double role of 
Christ as Judge and Redeemer. Linda Seidel 
has shown that the iconography of this capi¬ 
tal undoubtedly reflects that of the Portico dc 
la Gloria at Santiago de Compostela, which 
is, in fact, often connected on the basis of 
style to sculpture in Palencia—specifically to 
the portal at the church of Santiago in Carrion 
de los Condes. The inscribed date of 1188 on 
the Compostela portal correlates with the 
date on the Lebanza abacus. 

A representation of the Three Marys at the 
Tomb extends across the center and right 
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Magdalene mistakes him after tJie Resurrec¬ 
tion (see John 20:15, the verse between the 
visit of Mary Magdalene to the tomb and the 
Noli me tangere). This suggestion is prob¬ 
lematic at best; however, a reference to the 
Noli me tangere on a capital with the Three 
Mar)^s at the Tomb would not be inappropri¬ 
ate* Such an association occurs often in medi¬ 
eval art; examples appear as early as the 
mid-ninth century on folio 58 of the Drogo 
Sacramentary (Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris; 
MS. lat. 9428) and in the twelfth century at 
Saint-Lazare in Autun and in the cloister of 
San Pedro de la Rua in Estella. A Noli me 
tangere is depicted on a side face of a capital 
from the Palencian church of Aguilar de 
Campoo (cat. 97), the center of which is 
occupied by the Three Marys at the Tomb. 
This capital and another from Aguilar on 
which Christ is represented as the Redeemer 
compare with the Lebanza capitals on the 
basis of both style and iconography^ 

DLS 


1. Garcia Guinea 1961a, pp. 155-56. 

2. Ibid., p. 156. 

j. Porter 1928, n. 883. 

4. Cahn and Seidel 1979, pp- 206-8. 


faces of the second Fogg capital. The Marys 
carry ointment jars and gesture in sorrow, 
while an angel points to tlie tomb, on which 
is inscribed simile:sepvlcro:dn [Damine] 
QAdo [Quodammodo] (In some measure this 
is a likeness of the tomb of Our Lord). On 
the left side of the capital a man wearing a 
short garment and a long cloak holds a mat¬ 
tock. The identification of this figure is un¬ 


clear, for by neither attitude nor attribute 
does he seem to be one of the soldiers often 
represented asleep at the tomb or one of the 
apostles—Peter is usually depicted—who 
rushed to the tomb, according to John 20:2-8. 
Given the instrument he carries—an agricul¬ 
tural tool still popular in Spain today—it is 
possible that the figure is Christ, represented 
as a gardener, for it is as such that Mary 


LITERATURE: Byne 1926, pi. 105; Porter 1927a, pp. 
91-96; Porter 1928, vol. 2, p. 32, pis. 103,104; Navarro 
1939, pp. 186-92,275-76; Pijoan 1944, p. 537, figs. 845-48; 
Gudiol Rjcart and Gaya 1948, p. 257, figs. 404, 405; 

Garcia Guinea 1961a, pp. 154-57, pis. 101-8; Providence 
1969, p-119, fig- 42a; Glass 1970, p. 58; Cahn and Seidel 
1979, pp. 204-10, figs. 213-15. 
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two capitals 

Palencia (Palencia ), last quarter of 12th century 
Limestone 

a. Scenes of Combat 
H. ip/f in, (}4-6 cm) 

b. Scenes of Judgment 
H, i3'/z in. (34-^3 cm) 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (27,304^ 27.30s) 

This pair of capitals, each carved on three 
sides, is attributed on the basis of style and 
iconography to the region of Palencia. Rep¬ 
resented on the central side of capital (a) are 
two warriors, dressed in long garments and 
engaged in hand-to-hand combat. One of 
the warriors holds a shield with his left hand, 
while he raises his right hand to wield a club 
or mace. On the left side of the capital a 
woman takes the hand of a bearded figure, 
who gestures toward the warriors in the 
combat scene. On the third side of the capi¬ 
tal, a beardless figure, identified by some as a 
man and by others as a woman, grabs its 
garment with one hand and raises the other 
hand to its hair in an apparent gesture of 
shock or despair. Beatriz Marino has shown 
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that by virtue of the weapons they c^rry and 
the costumes they wear the figures on the 
central side of the capital are involved in a 
duel that takes on die character of an ordeal, 
or Deijiididim (literally, ‘'judgment of God’’).' 
Here, the duel is apparently to settle a dis¬ 
pute over the virtue of a woman,* an adulter- 
ess, who might be the woman accompanied 
by the bearded man or possibly the solitary, 
anxious figure, the others perhaps being her 
parents. While the precise identification of 
individual figures is difficult, the general sense 
of the scene on the capital is clear. 

Capital (b) is also concerned with issues of 
judgment. On the central side two figures 
place their hands in the jaws of a lion's mask, 
which functions as a boss for the capital. On 
the left side arc t\\*o figures, one of whom is 
masked. On the right side ru^o figures clasp 
hands. The tradition of a hand placed in a 
lion's mouth is a venerable test of truthful¬ 
ness best known from die Bocca della Veriti 
in Santa Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. The 
concern for true testimony evident here might 
be related to the theme of the other capital. 


since combatants were required to swear to 
their honesn^^ 

The concerns for judgment expressed on 
these capitals reflect the increasing impor¬ 
tance given to issues of civil conduct in late 
twelfth-centurj' Spain. This subject was par- 
ticnjlarly appropriate for the decorative pro¬ 
gram of a church, where it may have been 
regarded as paralleling the overriding Chris¬ 
tian concern with eschatology. The combina¬ 
tion of scenes of trial and ordeal taken together 
suggests a complex narrative, and, in fact, the 
connections bem^een die representations on 
these two capitals arc such that Jose Pijoan 
was mistakenly led to describe them as 
forming a sfogle capital.^ Given their 
function as architectural elements and the fact 
that they must have originally belonged to a 
much larger program, their survival is in¬ 
deed fortuitous. 

Marino has .shown that the subjects de¬ 
picted here appear together in the decoration 
of a number of Romanesque churches in 
Palencia—as, for example, at the church of 
Santiago in Carrion dc los Condes, the chunrh 
of the Assumption in Perazancas, and the 
church at Arenillas dc San Pelayo*—that is, 
precisely in the region ro which these capitals 
have always and convincingly been attributed 
on the basis of st\ie. They also have been 
compared with capitals from the Palencian 
church of Santa Maria dc Lebanza (car. 98).* 
Broad planar modeling is accentuated by 
chiseled faces, while hcavT drapeiy' has a 
tcndenc\' to take on a decorative life of its 
own, suqrling into circular or spiral patterns. 
Ba.scd on stylistic analysis, the present capitals 
can be dated ro the last quarter of the tw'clfth 
centurv'—whicli is corroborated by an in¬ 
scription of 1185 on die capitals from Lebanza. 
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hea6 of an 0I6 
testament f iquRe 

Astoria CatMrai (Ledti)^ ir70S(?) 

Limestone 

9¥iX6"At in. ( 2 SX f/cm) 

Museo de la Catedral, Astotyfa (496) 

This beautiful!)^ articulated head of an Old 
Testament figure originally must hav^e adorned 


the facade of the Romanesque cathedral ot 
Astorga, tew traces of which remain today. 
Nothing is known of the building campaign 
that produced this sculpture and the other 
late Romanesque decorative elements that 
now are either randomly placed as spolia on 
the walls of the late Gothic cathedr^ (begun 
in 1444) or else survive as fragments in the 
cathedral museum. The exceptional quality 
of the remaining facade decoration reflects 
the central position that Astorga occupied in 
the Middle Ages as one of the principal 
churches along the pilgrimage route. 

The main significance of the head—w hose 
drilled eyes once may have been inlaid with 
lead or jet and whose long, curled locks of 
hair are held in place by a band—is char it 
represents the first impact of northern French 
art, especially that produced at Saint-Denis 
and at Chartres, in Spain in the late twelfth 
century. It has been claimed that the sculp¬ 
ture of Master Mateo at Santiago de 
Compostela derives from such influences. 
However, the present wx>rk rather appears to 
reflea the tendencies of early Gothic sculp¬ 
ture as seen in several ambitious facade de¬ 
signs of the second half of the twelfth ccntur\’ 
and especially that at Sangiiesa, where Old 
Testament column figures with drilled eyes 
form part of a Last Judgment program. 

Together with the fragments from the ca¬ 
thedral of Coimbra in Portugal (car, loi), the 
Astorga decoration bears testimony to the 
far-reaching artistic links that existed betw'ccn 
the Iberian Peninsula and northern Europe 
in the twelfth centur)': ctl 

LITE RAT u RE ; Cosmcn 1989, pi. 7; Vcbdo 1991, fig t 7 - 
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Relief op the Iaitib op 

qo6 

Coimbra (Coimbra), late izth century 
Limestone 

29 .V jyV/ X 8^/4 in. (74 x 90 xzi cm) 

Museu Nacional Machado de Castro^ Coimbra (614) 

This rectangular relief, which dcpias the 
Agnus Dei, or Lamb of God, surrounded by 
decoration consisting of richly carv^ed acan¬ 
thus leaves and flower buds, is a surprising 
reminder of the often superior quality of 
sculpture in Portugal in the twelfth century. 
Unfortunately little is known of the origins 
of this highly accomplished relief except thar 
it was found in the Milreus area of Coimbra^ 
where the demolished convent of Sao Bento 
once stood. More probable, how^ever, is that 
the relief is from the old cathedral of Coimbra, 
of which v irtually no traces remain. After the 
death in 1180 of Bishop Manuel Salamao of 
Coimbra, the cathedral's principal patron, its 
sculpture workshop was dispensed, which 
establishes an approximate date for the relief. 

Likewise, the function of the relief has 
been debated. Traditionally, it has been as¬ 
sumed to have been part of the tympanum of 
a church, like that of the north portal of Sao 
Martinho de Cedofeita in Oporto—a stylisti¬ 
cally close parallel. Yet, because there is no 
evidence of weathering, it is more likely to 


have been pan of the decoration of an ambo 
(pulpit). 

Due to the lack of comparable Romanesque 
sculpture in Portugal displaying similar fully 
undercut spiraling acanthus forms, it has 
l^cn proposed that the relief is the work of 
an itinerant sculptor. Most significant is that 
the vocabularv' and the spirit of the carving 
appear closely linked to the decorative frag¬ 
ments that survive from the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Astorga in Castilc-Le6n.' In 
addition, a tomb, dated 1194. at the monas¬ 
tery of Las Huelgas (Burgos) bears a related 
rinceau pattern on its lid.^ These examples 
have nearly identical floral motifs and in 
technique display a marked predilection for 
undercutting. The frequent imitation in stone 
of forms that are npical of goldsmiths’ work 
is a ftirtlier demonstration of the parallels 
existing between sculpture and other media. 
These nearly contemporary works also are 
not unlike the designs composed of spiraling 
acanthus rinceaux inhabited by fenrastic crea¬ 
tures in the mid-twclfth-ccntury antiphonary 
at the monastery of Las Huelgas,^ which 
reflect the strong influence of Romanesque 
Burgundy. CTL 

1 . Vclado 1991 , fig. 18 . 

2 . G6mc7.-Moreno 1946 .. p- 10 , pi. iiL 
?. Herrero-Gonzikz 1988 , pis. ^ 9 - 56 . 

LITE RAT u RE: Madrid 1992, no. u (with prcvioiis 
literature)« 


CRUCIpX 

Convetit cf Santa Clara de Astudillo (PaUncta), second 
half of i2th century 

Cross: red pine; CJnist: white oak andpolyclmmy 
H. 8 ft, 6‘/z in, (200,4 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art^ New York; Samuel D. 
Lee Fund, lovt i3S‘8fit^) 

This majestic crucifix from the convent of 
Santa Clara de Astudillo expresses simulta¬ 
neously the human and divine natures of 
Christ. Nails pierce botli tlie hands and feet, 
and his swollen belly sags; however, his sol¬ 
emn expression, spiritual composure, and 
crowned head convey his divinity. Unlike 
later images of the Crucifixion, this mid- 
twclfth-ccntuty work deemphasizes Christ’s 
intense human suffering by minimizing the 
expression of his anguish and by omitting 
graphic wounds. Christ’s golden crown, open 
eyes, and impassive mouth underscore his 
indifference to physical pain and, more sig¬ 
nificant, his inevitable triumph over death. 

According to tradition, this crucifix once 
hung in a chapel in the convent of Santa 
Clara de Astudillo, located not far from 
Palencia. Above die cross an inscription carv ed 
in the stone recorded the unlikely date of 
T047 as the year the cross w^as donated to the 
church. The cross’s style is, however, inconsis¬ 
tent W'irh a mid-clevcnth-century date, and 
Maria de Padilla, mistress of Pedro the Cruel, 
did not found the convent of Sanra Clara 
until 1354. No doubt, as David Simon has 
suggested, the cross was originally given to 
another church and later transferred to Santa 
Clara.’ 

The mov ing quality of the Santa Clara 
crucifix in part results from the tension be¬ 
tween the transcendental nature of the event 
and the obvious artificiality of its depiction. 
Attention is drawm to the artifice of the w'ork 
through the perfect sirnimctt}' of Christ’s 
body; the startling contradiction between his 
nudity and crown; the abstract, gravity-defying 
folds and oversize knot of the perizonium; 
and the emphatic rib cage composed of a 
cascade of pronounced curving lines decreas¬ 
ing in size and anchored in the middle of the 
chest by’ the sternum’s curved tip, The artist, 
however, also used artifice to disguise and 
conceal. Parchment w’a.s used to smooth over 
joints in the wood. Gesso—so thick in places 
that it is actually carved—covers the sculp¬ 
ture, creating a more receptive surface for its 
painted decoration and simulating a texture 
closer to that of flesh. Although much of the 
polychromy has been scraped from the peri¬ 
zonium, it still colors much of the sculpture. 

Both the front and back of the cross arc 
decorated, suggesting it was displayed in 
such a way that bodi sides were visible. Dark 
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green pigment cewers the front of the cross, 
which is bordered by tcxnired gilt and alter¬ 
nating circular and oval-shaped simulated 
jewels in green, red, and blue. On the reverse 
side, a faded Agnus Dei decorates the center 
of the cross, while a barely visible linked 
scrtill design in red and blue covers its re¬ 
maining original parts. The top and the ends 
of tlie horizontal arms t>f the cnjss have been 
restored. 

In the drapery; anatomy; and ptjse of the 
body and in the features and expression of 
the face, the iJanta Clara crucifix bears an 
uncanny similarity to the ivory Christ tJiat 
decorates a portable altar made for Gundisalw, 
bishop of Oviedo between 1162 and 1174 (cat, 
129}/ On the basts of this similartty scholars 
have dared the work to the second half of the 
twelfth century^’ 
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1 . Manzanarcs i97i, pis. KlU Xtiv, XLV. 
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wall paintings 

HcrmttajieofSan Rauddio dt Berian^ (Stfrm)t mid-tMif 
cmtnry 

Fresco trafts^hred to oiuiw 

a. Tke Heaiinjj (jf the Aimi Rom Blind and the Raising 
ofLasarus 

OS in. XII fi. z in. (iOsjxmo^s <^) 

b. The Temptntmt of Christ 
^in.x 910 in. isuiAX 20 Q.T cm) 
e, A Cmnel 

6 $ in, XII fi. 2 in. (tOsj X an) 

a: The Metropolitan Museum of Art ^ Nen^ York; Gift of 
The Cioim Fiind^ Jneorptmted, and E. B. Martindale. 
I 0 S 9 (S 9 J 96 ); b: The MetropoUtan Museum of Art, New 
York; The CIoisTeTS Colieaion and Gift of £. B. Martin- 
dale^ io 6 i (diMi); c: The Metropolitan Museum ofArt^ 
New York; The Cloisters Colleaiofh mi { 01 . 219 } 

d. The Lmt Supper 

X izin. im t em); and 24 li x 
12 fi. f«, ( 62 .gxsBo cm} 

e. The Three Mam at the Tomb 

76 y^^Xl 2 fi. in. em} 

d, e: The Musiitm ^Fine Arts, Boston Z 7 . 7 B 6 } 

fAn Elephant 

$oV^ X S 3 Im. I X /if.j em} 

A Hare Hunt 

7 iY*xtift .9 in. {iS 2 . jxss 8 .r on) 
h.A Warrior 

0 ft. in. xsi ( 286 . 4 ^x 3 ji.S cm) 

f-h: The Metrvpotitmt Museum York; The 

Cloisters Ctdiection^ ott loan to the Museo del Piado, 
Madrid {p.m* U P W 3 } 
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The hermitage of San Baudelio de Berlanga 
was constructed in the beginning of the 
eleventh century at the heart of the frontier 
between Islamic and Christian lands. One 
hundred fifty years later, its extraordinary 
palm-vaulted interior was transformed with 
the addition of two cycles of vibrant wall 
paintings. The frescoes, of which the major 
part were removed and sold in 1926, are 
traditionally divided into two groups. The 
upper walls of the church were decorated 


with an elaborate christological cycle in a 
hand easily datable to the twelfth century (a, 
b, d, e), while the lowest register includes 
more simple, boldly painted hunt scenes; 
unrelated panels of animals; trompe I’oeil 
tapestries; and two bellicose figures that float 
on a white or potent deep red ground (c, f, h). 

The densely peopled christological cycle is 
so specific and graphic in its narrative that it 
and the paintings of the lowest register would 
seem at first to represent totally divergent 


artistic and thematic goals. Inevitably, this 
has resulted in scholarly attempts to separate 
the cycles chronologically. Today, however, 
much of what may be said to constitute 
authorship or workshop practice reveals the 
paintings’ contemporaneity: the use of the 
brush, the quality of line, and certain broad 
aspects of the draftsmanship of some of the 
animals and human figures are the same in 
both registers.' Furthermore, all the paint¬ 
ings were executed in the same technique: 
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sketches of buon fresco and fresco secco were 
finished with details added in tempera. The 
surface was then polished with lime milk and 
smoothed with intonaco joints.^ Both cycles 
seem to be the work of artists from the same 
atelier, in styles that show great sympathy 
with the paintings from the hermitage of 
Veracruz at Maderuelo and the church of 
Santa Maria de Taiill. We are then left to ask 
how those who decorated San Baudelio meant 
these two divergent but contemporary lan¬ 


guages of painting that are both secular and 
sacred, emblematic and narrative, to be 
experienced. 

The christological cycle occupied two reg¬ 
isters of the upper walls of the hermitage 
church. It featured a group of densely figured 
compositions punctuated by stiff but impos¬ 
ing gestures, brightly patterned architecture, 
and occasional dramatic breaks in its solemn, 
repetitive groupings. Thus, in the Last Sup¬ 
per from Boston (d) the table, the aposdes’ 


bodies, and the heads and their halos all form 
horizontal registers—broad bands of color in 
a long, rectangular composition. Only the 
figure of Judas, who receives the Eucharist 
from Christ’s hand, breaks the rhythm, cut¬ 
ting across the peace created by the composi¬ 
tion with a diagonal completed by Christ’s 
arm. Judas’s three-quarter pose suggests his 
imminent action; Christ’s iconic, frontal po¬ 
sition communicates his omnipotence and 
—at the same time— acceptance of Judas’s 
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act. And Christ’s arm, meeting that of the 
errant apostle, confirms his complicity in his 
own demise. In its repetitive stasis but at the 
same time implicit movement, the broad 
meander that ran along the lower edge of the 
painting served to underline the tensions of 
the image, the intensity contained in its 
severed order. 

The earliest events of Christ’s life in this 
context, like the Temptation (b), occupied 
the western wall of the nave. The Last Supper 
and the Three Marys at the Tomb (d, e) 
originally faced each other at the extreme 
eastern ends of the north and south walls. In 
the latter, the holy women and the soldiers 
strain forward toward an undepicted tomb 
represented only by the angel who faces them, 
his back to the east, as if the tomb lay in the 
apse of San Baudelio itself. Indeed, the chris- 
tological scenes at San Baudelio were ordered, 
not for sequence or to facilitate the unfolding 
of the story, but so that the church’s eastern 
portions might be the physical location of 
those events that took place in Jerusalem. 
Thus, to allow the Last Supper and the Three 
Marys to hug the eastern extremities of the 
hermitage church, the Healing of the Man 
Born Blind and the Raising of Lazarus (a) 
were positioned opposite the scene that ought 
to have followed—the Entry into Jerusalem. 

Thus, the arrangement of paintings serves 
to convert Berlanga from a tenth-century 
Mozarabic building with Islamic appropria¬ 


tions to a twelfUi-century building that em¬ 
bodies Holy Jerusalem. This decoration would 
have had the effect of channeling Berlanga’s 
central plan and exotic vaulting into the then 
more current theme of both the contemporary 
and future Jerusalem. It would ally Berlanga 
with a number of Templar churches con¬ 
structed at the time—like Santo Sepulcro at 
Torres del Rio—that used a central plan and 
even Cordoban-type ribbed vaults to create 
an emblematic copy of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The intent was to call to mind the Holy Land 
and yet another confrontation with Islam for 
the sovereignty of Christian worship. Indeed, 
only two generations had passed since Pope 
Alexander II (r. 1061-73) commuted penance 
for those who took up arms on the Church’s 
side in Spain. The introduction of a fashion¬ 
able concern with Jerusalem in architecture 
and painting and the appropriation of tenth- 
century architectural forms, this time to sig¬ 
nify the idealized battle for Jerusalem, are 
thus the visual expression of the drive to 
convert the Spanish conquest into yet an¬ 
other Crusade. 

Most scholars have sought without success 
a reading that would make the lower paint¬ 
ings of San Baudelio into worldly metaphors 
for the sacred scenes above. Examples of 
nonsacred imagery of significantly smaller 
scale and prominence abound in northern 
Spain and Catalonia. What is extraordinary 
about Berlanga is that its animals and hunt 


scenes are enormous and float boldly on 
contrasting monochromatic grounds. They 
were thus easier for the viewer to discern than 
the sacred cycle. This monumentality becomes 
even more puzzling when one confronts Juan 
Zozaya’s discovery that every scene from the 
Berlanga secular cycle can be found on an 
Islamic object.^ Though it was his conviction 
that the models were Fatimid, most of the 
subjects exist on objects manufactured on the 
Iberian Peninsula. The Elephant, now in the 
Prado (f), can be seen on the Ziyad casket 
(cat. 39), a famous caliphal ivory, as can 
Berlanga’s Falconer (Cincinnati Art Museum) 
—the latter a very common sign of Islamic 
aristocratic and kingly status that appears 
often on Cordoban vessels and boxes. The 
Camel from The Cloisters (c) and hunting 
scenes from the Prado (g) seem unusual in 
the context of a Christian hermitage at Ber¬ 
langa, but these subjects are among the most 
common of the refined images of aristocratic 
power and pursuits that characterize the courdy 
fine arts of the Umayyad caliphate and taifa 
monarchies. Such works were known and 
admired by denizens of the Christian king¬ 
doms in the twelfth century. Even Berlanga’s 
extremely rare representation of an archer 
hunting deer on foot can be found on the 
Palencia casket, a piece executed for the taifa 
kings of Toledo. This box, like many of those 
to which the Berlanga paintings have been 
compared, passed into one of the church 
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treasuries in the north through lords and 
kings who received them as booty or tribute. 

Clearly these images do not formally re¬ 
semble their prototypes. They are divorced 
from the jungle of ornamentation that had 
embraced them in Islamic objects, which 
were framed by a taste that viewed the figure 
as part of a set of complex, abstract relation¬ 
ships. Here they are isolated and made easier 
to see and understand for an audience for 
whom animate beings are the bearers of 
meaning in art. For the audience at Berlanga, 
the strange combination of exotic animals 


and hunting scenes was probably associated 
with the sumptuous luxury arts from which 
they came, not through any attempt to repro¬ 
duce Islamic style, rather to replicate subject 
matters occurring in Islamic art. What is 
being appropriated from al-Andalus is the 
notion of worldly luxury, a concept best 
expressed even in the north in terms of goods 
from ‘Tslam”—material culture coveted be¬ 
cause of its costly materials, unparalleled craft, 
and hegemonic implications. It is a case in 
which a veiled reference to an object associ¬ 
ated with Islam fulfilled that meaning better 


than any object or image from Christian 
culture could have. 

An intriguing context for this idea can be 
found in the extensive hunting cycle of the 
lower paintings, for instance, the Hare Hunt 
at the Prado (g). In late antique villas, images 
of their owners hunting have been shown by 
Andre Grabar to represent their possession of 
their lands and their sovereignty over their 
holdings.^ Indeed, in no fewer than three 
Spanish villas of the Early Christian period, 
the only portrait of the landowner shows him 
as a hunter. This is not surprising when one 
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reviews hunting legislation from the late 
antique and early medieval periods. Hunting 
rights were the terms in which land owner¬ 
ship was often written in the Middle Ages. 
They were the concrete and symbolic proof 
of a landowner’s sovereignty over his land. It 
is a poignant theme in view of Berlanga’s 
status in the twelfth century. 

Berlanga was only definitively wrested from 
the hands of Islamic forces in 1124, when it 
was conquered by Alfonso VII. Its status as a 
fledgling Christian holding was so novel that 


it was the focus of a covetous battle between 
the bishop of Osma and Bernard of Agen, 
the French bishop of Siguenza. The paintings 
surely date from the heat of this conflict, 
about 1125. Berlanga was at that moment part 
of the Church’s booty of war; that put the 
Church at the center of a struggle for the 
lands and income that inevitably came with 
newly conquered lands and for the authority 
over a brand-new, lucrative slice of Christian 
Europe. Perhaps the hunting scenes of the 
lower paintings at Berlanga carry an allusion 


to just this issue, the Christian appropriation 
of the land and authority over the newly 
captured frontier on which San Baudelio 
stood. If the animals can, on one level, allude 
to Islamic material culture seized like booty, 
then the hunters provide the link to the 
newly conquered land and give us a meta¬ 
phorical, secular meaning that dovetails with 
the sacred appropriation of the christological 
paintings. In this way it can be said that 
Berlanga’s meanings truly reflect the tensions 
of frontier. 

JDD 

1. For instance, the horse in the painting of the falconer 
from the lower cycle (Cincinnati Art Museum) and 
the horse in the Entry into Jerusalem from the upper 
cycle (Indianapolis Museum of Art) were executed in 
the same style. 

2. Frinta (1964, pp. 9-11); ‘An Attempt to Decipher the 
Painting Procedure of the Frescoes from San Baudelic 
de Berlanga” (unpublished manuscript in the files of 
The Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art). 

3. Zozaya 1977, pp- 307-31- 

4. Grabar 1968, pp. 51-53. 

LITE RAT u R E: Frinta 1964, pp. 9-13; Zozaya 1977, 
pp. 307-31; Guardia 1984; Sureda 1985, pp. 68-73,319-27; 
M. S. Frinta, ‘An Attempt to Decipher the Painting 
Procedure of the Frescoes from San Baudelio dc Berlanga” 
(unpublished manuscript in the files of The Cloisters, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
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pORtRAIt Of Joseph 

Convent of Santa Martay Siffena (Huesca), ca. 1190-1200 
Painted plaster 
26VgX2i’/^in. (67x54-cm) 

Museu Nacional d^Art de Catalunya, Barcelona 
(mnac/mac 8670s) 

This bust-length portrait of Joseph (the son 
of Mattathias, not Joseph of Nazareth) is 
from an extensive cycle of images of some 
seventy of Christ’s ancestors depicted on the 
soffits of the five diaphragm vaults spanning 
the rectangular chapter house of the royal 
convent at Sigena, in northern Aragpn. Painted 
soon after the convent was founded in 1188, 
the mural program also included an Old 
Testament cycle in the spandrels of the vaults 
and a New Testament cycle on the chapter 
house walls. The paintings survived in a 
remarkable state of preservation until 1936, 
when the chapter house was gutted by fire 
during the Spanish civil war, severely dam¬ 
aging them and causing their discoloration. 
Before their near destruction, the 
murals constituted the most completely pre¬ 
served early chapter house decoration. They 
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also represent the finest example in monu¬ 
mental painting of the Byzantine-inspired 
classicizing style current about 1200 and pro¬ 
vide important evidence of the transmission 
of English artistic traditions to the Iberian 
Peninsula manifest in such other works as the 
illustrated Commentary of Peter Lombard, 
from Sahagun, and the polychromed ante- 
pendium from Avia (cats. 156,171). 

The Sigena murals are remarkably close in 
style to the work of a team of anonymous 
artists known from their illuminations for the 
Winchester Bible of about 1185.' While not 
absolutely identifiable as the work of these 
particular artists, the murals are unquestion¬ 
ably by individuals in the same circle—a group 
also responsible for miniatures in the West¬ 
minster Psalter and in a Gospel book pro¬ 
duced for Saint Albans Abbey. ^ The style 
employed by these English artists is reminis¬ 
cent of that of the mosaics of Norman Sicily 


executed by Byzantine craftsmen, particularly 
the mosaics at Monreale Cathedral, completed 
in the mid-ii8os. The apparent familiarity 
with Monreale and the active commerce be¬ 
tween England and Sicily suggest that the 
artists may have actually visited the cathedral 
while the Byzantine mosaicists were at work. 

The only known medieval ancestor cycle 
more extensive than that of the Sigena vaults 
originally included some eighty-six stained- 
glass portraits installed in the clerestory of 
Canterbury Cathedral beginning about 1176.^ 
In addition to their considerable length, 
both cycles stand apart from the bulk of 
western medieval imagery dealing with Chrisf s 
genealogy—such as the Tree of Jesse—by not 
depicting Christ’s ancestors exclusively as 
kings bearing crowns and scepters. The figures 
in both cycles also share a similar variety of 
poses and gestures, such as Joseph’s self- 
referential pointing finger. Although stylisti¬ 


cally slightly removed from Canterbury, these 
similarities suggest that the Sigena artists 
were familiar with the windows there. 

Viewed in connection with the adjacent 
Old Testament scenes in the spandrels of the 
chapter house vaults, the ancestor cycle on 
the soffits appears to have served as part of a 
pictorial textbook of biblical history. The 
combination of an extensive cycle of Christ’s 
ancestors and a nearly identical series of Old 
Testament themes is found, for example, in 
Peter of Poitier’s Compendium histonae in 
£feneido£fm Christi. Composed shortly after 
1167, this illustrated genealogy of Christ, which 
is annotated with historical commentary, was 
widely employed for the rudimentary educa¬ 
tion of clerics in biblical history. Such a 
function for the Sigena murals accords well 
with the use of the chapter house, where 
daily activities included reading from the 
Gospels, sermons, religious discussions, and 
the education of novices. 

KFS 

1. Winchester Cathedral Library; see Kauffmann 1975, 
pp. 108-11, no. 83. 

2. British Library, London, Royal MS. 2.A.XXII, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, ms. B.5.3; see Morgan 
1982, pp. 49-51, nos. 3,4. 

3. See Caviness 1982, pp. 107-15. 

LITERATURE: Pacht 1961; Oakcshott 1972; Avril,Barral, 
and Gaborit-Chopin 1983, pp. 248-51,256-57. 
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saccophAQus of 6oha 
sancha 

Convent of Santa Cruz dc la Seros (Huesca), first 

quarter of 12th century 

Stone 

2 S^/sx 8 i‘/sX 34 '/* in. (6$ X 206X 87 cm) 

Benedictine Monastery of Santa Cruz, Jaca 

This stone sarcophagus, now in the Benedic¬ 
tine convent in Jaca, was carried there from 
Santa Cruz de la Seros in 1622, when it was 
decided to move the convent to the larger 
city from its more remote situation.* One of 
the long sides of the sarcophagus is divided 
into three sections. In the center two angels 
support a nude figure enclosed within a 
mandorla. At the right are three women, 
with the one in the center, who holds a book 
and sits in an X-shaped chair, somewhat 
larger than the two figures who flank her. At 
the left three tonsured clerics are engaged in a 
liturgical rite. This tripartite division is echoed 
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Italy in the late eleventh and early twelfdi 
century remain unproven, if suggestive.^ 

The sarcophagus has been associated with 
Sancha (ca. 1045-1097), daughter of Ramiro I 
of Aragon and sister of his heir, Sancho V 
Ramirez, since its first known reference in an 
early seventeenth-century literary account. 
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However, the evidence for identifying the 
sarcophagus with her remains circumstantial,'^ 
although not without merit. Given the dat¬ 
ing suggested above—that is, almost a gener¬ 
ation after Sancha’s death—it is conceivable 
that the sarcophagus was, in fact, commis¬ 
sioned sometime after she died. As such, it 
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on the other long side of the sarcophagus, 
where each of the three arches is occupied by 
a figure. Within the center and left sections 
mounted and armed horsemen face each 
other; the figure on the right—a man whose 
hands are placed within the open jaws of a 
lion that he is riding or straddling—has 
variously been identified as the long-haired 
Samson or the youthful David. Carved on 
one end of the sarcophagus are addorsed 
griffins within a decorated roundel, and repre¬ 
sented on the other end is a jeweled chrismon 
with the Agnus Dei at its center. 

The sarcophagus was carved by two sculp¬ 
tors or workshops, as evidenced by the two 
distinct styles apparent on its two long sides. 
Even so, the ateliers would seem to have been 
contemporaneous, since the sarcophagus is 
related to a number of works in Aragon that 
display the same two styles. These are found 
at Jaca Cathedral, at the church of San Pedro 
el Viejo in Huesca, and, not surprisingly, at 
the monastery church of Santa Maria at 
Santa Cruz de la Seros. On the basis of 
stylistic comparisons with works at these 
other sites—particularly Jaca Cathedral, from 
late in its building campaign—the sarcopha¬ 
gus can be dated to about the second decade 
of the twelfth century.^ Attempts to trace the 
origins for at least one of the styles of the 
sarcophagus to workshops active in northern 
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vv'ould not only have served to house her 
remains^ but it w'ould have been a memorial 
monument to a figure who was a forceful 
presence in royal and political circles and, in 
the eleventh century; Ac most important 
patron of the monastery^ in which the sar¬ 
cophagus was found.^ 

An accurate interpretation of the scenes on 
the sarcophagus has been difficulty in part 
because some representations appear to be 
very' specific and oAcrs very’ generalized. 
Many scholars have identified the seated figure 
as Sancha herself*, framed by her two real-life 
sisters, who resided wiA her in the convent 
of Santa Cruz.^ The scene in Ac left section 
on this same side has been identified by 
action and attribute as a bishop celebrating 
Ac Mass for the Dead. These nvo scenes, 
togcAer with Ae depiction of Ae translation 
of the soul into heaven Aat Aey flank, seem 
to refer to the function of the sarcophagus. 
Attempts to link the figures on the o Aer long 
side with known warriors, Aat is, Christian 
and Moor, or Roland and Farragut," have not 
found acceptance in the literature.® Rather, 
Aese figures have more recendy been acknowl¬ 
edged, in a much more general sense, to be 
symbolic cither of Ae combat betw een good 
and e\dl^ or of images of .social violence.*'^ 

DLS 

1. An inscription of 1622 on a plaque, today placed 
above the sarcophagus, explains that the bones of 
Sancha and her two sisters, Urraca and Teresa, were 
transiemed from the G 3 n\'ent of Santa Cruz in that 
year. 

2. Simon 1979a, pp. 112-23. 

3. Porter 1924, p. 165; Beenken 1925, pp. 

Frankovich 1940, pp. 225-47; Salvini 1956, pp. 58, 
106 - 7 . 

4. Simon 1979a, p. 110. 

5. Gonzilez Miranda 1956, pp. 185-202; Ehiran Gudiol 
1962. 

6 . Cardcrcra 1855-64, vol, i, no. 4; Arco 1919, pp. 158-61. 

7 Lcjcunc and Sriennon 1971, vol, 1, pp. 26-27. 

8 Simon 1975, pp- no-ii; Besson 1987, p. 117. 

9 Rui/1978, pp. 75 - 8 i. 

10. Besson 1987, pp. 113-26. Besson docs not take into 
account the specific context in which these .scenes are 
represented, that is, on a sarcophagus, nor docs he 
consider how the warrior .scenes might relate to the 
other scenes which decorate the sarcophagus. 
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ll6 fOR the SARCOphAQUS 

of PohA BUnCA 

Pantheon cf the monastery cinerch tfSapita Maria la Real, 

Najera (Lo^ono), //j6 

Ltmestone 

199 s X 66^/1 X28 Vs in. (sox 170x72 cm) 

Church of Santa Maria la Real, NAjera 

A poetic and intensely personal sarcophagus 
was designed to commemorate Dona Blanca 
of Navarre, wife of Sancho III of Casdle, 
after she died in childbirth in 1156, Only the 
gabled lid of Ac sarcophagus has survived, 
and it provides a valuable document of Ac 
high quality’ of aristocratic tombs of Ae 
mid-twelfth century. On Ae lid’s front the 
low'cr register represents Blanca’s death and 
Ae mourning of the court, a scene Aat 
includes her bereft husband sw'ooning at 
Ac right. Above is Christ in Majesty^ wiA 
Ae syinbols of Ac four evangelists, flanked 
by Ae twelve apt^es. On the reverse 
arc a damaged Epiphany, Ac Judgment of 
Solomon, and the Massacre of tlic Innocents. 
These scenes arc placed under a represenra- 
rion of Ae Wise and Foolish Virgins, also 
damaged, proce$.sing toward a centrally placed 
Bridegroom; at Ae far right are two addi¬ 
tional women, probably Ac vendors of Ac 
oil for the maidens' lamps. By means of 


composition and gesture the designer of the 
sarcophagus intenvove Ais suggestive com¬ 
bination of images of maternity; martyrdom, 
and salvation to commemorate the royal 
mother wAo died. 

Dona Blanca Garces w'as an infanta of the 
kingdom of Navarre. Najera was Ac capital, 
Ae residence of the kings, and a stop 
along Ae pilgrimage route to Santiago de 
Compostela. Blanca’s burial in Ae royal pan- 
Aeon of Santa Maria in Najera was tradi¬ 
tional for her family; Ae Na\'arrcse kings. 
Perhaps during the sixteenth-century' rebuild¬ 
ing of Ac panAeon, when Ae medieval 
tombs were replaced by new ones, the ends 
of Blanca’s sarcophagus lid were cut off, and 
tlic tomb was set into a niche.' Today Ae lid 
is display'ed freestan Ang in Ae souA aisle of 
die church. An inscription under the queen’s 
dcaAbed, regina dona blanca, identifies 
Ac tomb as hers, and the year of her death, 
1156, is recorded in donations made by San¬ 
cho in memory of his w ife.* The can ing of 
Ae tomb may be securely dated to Ais rime 
because Sancho died two y^ears later in ri58 
and was buried with his father, Alfonso VII, 
in Toledo. The child to w'hom Blanca gave 
birA became Alfonso VIII, one of the great 
kings of medicinal Spain. 

Apart from the expressive, fine carvmg, Ae 
sarcophagus lid is valuable as a dated monu¬ 
ment Aat allows us to place similar works in 
rime. The .style of Ac relicts has been related 
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ing the Arrest and Crucifixion of Christ in 
Pamplona."^ In addition, satisfying compari¬ 
sons may be made with the sculptures of Saint- 
Etienne in Toulouse, as Arthur Kingsley 
Porter pointed out.^ Another close compari¬ 
son can be made with the Solsona Virgin and 
Child often attributed to Gilabertus, who 
worked in Saint-Etienne. Perhaps only by 
coincidence, the two different types of drap¬ 
ery style evident on the sarcophagus lid may 


to a number of important monuments of the political connections of the royal houses of 
second third of the twelfth century in south- Navarre and Castile with Languedoc and 
ern France and northern Spain, including Burgundy. Artistic relations with Burgundy 

the cloister capitals of Pamplona Cathedral might reasonably be posited due to the pres- 

(cat. 96), the facade of Santa Marfa la Real, ence of Cluniac monks at Santa Marfa la 

Sangiiesa, and the later cloister sculpture of Real, Najera. Artistic links between Najera 

Santo Domingo de Silos and Saint-Etienne, and Pamplona would arise naturally from the 

Toulouse, and even to Burgundian monuments.^ function of both cities as capitals of Navarre. 

The international style and subject matter The sculptor of the Najera tomb appears to 

of the sarcophagus reflect the familial and have been familiar with the capital represent- 
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also be found on the apostle reliefs of the 
cloister of Saint-Etienne.^ 

Whether differences in drapery style and 
figural proportions between the lid’s two 
registers are due to two different artists work¬ 
ing together on the sarcophagus or to one 
artist manipulating style to mark icono- 
graphic distinctions is difficult to determine 
with certainty/ Several elements, however, 
point to a single artist; these include the 
relationship between hair, mouth, and beard 
and the carving of the eyes, which are very 
much alike in both registers. Also, the swirl¬ 
ing folds that activate the figures of the 
Christ in Majesty, the Bridegroom, and the 
damaged figure of the Infant in the Epiphany 
strongly resemble one another. In addition, 
there are groups of figures in which a gradual 
transition between these two styles is marked. 

This stylistic unity finds a parallel in the 
devices used to integrate the various biblical 
episodes and the two levels of the sarcopha¬ 
gus with each other. The angels lifting 
Blanca’s soul, represented as a newborn child, 
up to Christ in Majesty above provide a link 
between the dramatic lamentation scene on 
earth and the celestial hierarchy above. Christ 
as Judge on the upper level of this side is 
echoed both visually and thematically by the 
Bridegroom on the upper level of the reverse. 
The parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
which contrasts foresight and foolishness, is a 
metaphorical presentation of the Last Judg¬ 
ment as a wedding ritual. By 1156 the parable 
had often been associated specifically with 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection of 
the Dead. The themes of judgment, wisdom, 
and foolishness are developed in the biblical 
stories illustrated below: the Child, who per¬ 
sonifies wisdom, receives homage from the 
Three Kings; the wise king Solomon makes a 
judgment between two mothers who claim 
the same child; the Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents, commanded by the foolish king Herod, 
takes place. The theme of mourning is car¬ 
ried from one side of the lid to the other by 
the mothers of the Innocents, who mourn 
their death, walking away from the Massacre 
in the direction of the women of the court, 
who mourn Blanca’s death. The reliefs as a 
whole express the grief of the court and the 
expectation of Blanca’s entry into heaven. 
The selection of biblical scenes in which 
women are major actors indicates a desire to 
devise an iconography appropriate to the 
royal mother who lost her life giving birth to 
a future king. EVA 

1. Illustrated in Arco 1954, pi. x; removed by Iniguez 
Almech during a restoration, for which, sec Iniguez 
Almech 1968, p. 200. 

2. Sandoval 1634, pp. 335—36; Bernard 1894, pp. 536—38. 

3. Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 364; Alvarez-Coca i978> 

PP- 35-36; Porter 1928, vol. 2, p. 27. 

4. Iniguez Almech 1968, p. 201. 


5. Porter 1923, vol. i, p. 241. 

6. Mesple 1961, figs, i, 7,8, n, 15,19,22,24. 

7. Iniguez Almech 1968, p, 201; AJvarez-Coca 1978, 
pp. 36-39. 
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ll6 fOR the SARCOphAQUS 
of Alfonso AnsuRez 

Church of San Benito^ Saha^un (Leon), Decembers, 1093 
Stone 

W. 77‘/» in. (196 cm), d. 24 in. (61 cm) 

Museo Arqueolo^ico Nacional, Madrid ( 1932 1 115) 

Opinions as diverse as those held by Manuel 
Gomez-Moreno, Arthur Kingsley Porter, and 
Georges Gaillard on the development of 
Hispano-Languedocian Romanesque sculp¬ 
ture find a relative point of agreement in this 
singular piece, whose epigraphic information 
removes it from a debate centered almost 
exclusively on questions of chronological 
precedence. These three authors coincided 
in underscoring the apparent Hispanism of 
the stone, even if concluding with differing 
theses. For Porter and Gomez-Moreno, the 
Mozarabic traces they believed they recog¬ 
nized in its design were evidence of a funda¬ 
mental Hispanic contribution to the definition 
of Romanesque style. For Gaillard, on the 
other hand, those characteristics and others, 
presumably Asturian, that he pointed out 
merely revealed the atavism of its still pre- 
Romanesque conception. 

Neither the place of its origin nor the na¬ 
ture of those who devised it seems in princi¬ 
ple the most adequate factor for justifying a 
traditionalism—whether creative or regressive 
—belied by the execution itself. The young 
Ansiirez was the son of Count Pedro Ansurez, 
one of the most influential persons of the 
reign of Alfonso VI (d. 1109). His name and 
those of close family members appear fre¬ 
quently in documents of the time in associa¬ 
tion with the Cluniac implantation in Tierra 
de Campos. That presence, in fact, reached 
its climactic episode in Sahagiin in 1080, 
when King Alfonso appointed Bernard d’Auch 
head of the abbey in order to make it the 
Cluny and the Saint-Denis of his kingdom. 

The type of lid alone—with two sloping 
sides articulated by a flat molding at the top, 


along which the epitaph is disposed—has a 
clear Hispanic precedent in the lid for the 
sarcophagus of Ithacius (cat. i)—a piece as 
unusual for its time as its formula was com¬ 
mon between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries. The scrolls that decorate the Oviedo 
cover, however, are replaced in the Sahagiin 
lid by a figurative program, for which relative 
precedents and parallels are found only beyond 
the Pyrenees and in different types of pieces. 
The tomb lid at Sahagiin seems, in fact, to 
combine a disposition typical of sarcophagus 
covers—conceived to offer an independent 
visual approach to each of its sides—with an 
axial composition more characteristic of tomb¬ 
stones. Pieces of the present type are likely to 
depict such motifs as the segment of starry 
sky from which the Divine Hand is extended 
—identified here as the dextera Christi — 
blessing an Alfonso termed dejunctum. The 
image of the deceased, apparently at the 
moment of death, may then best be under¬ 
stood as an allusion to his resurrection, and 
in a ftinerary context the appearance of the 
eagle is common as both the sign of John the 
Evangelist and a symbol of the resurrection 
of the flesh. After the eagle, the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel are represented—while 
Raphael is on the other side—all summoned 
in the Ordo commendationis animae (Order to 
commend the spirit) to receive the soul of 
the dying man. The attributes they carry 
—cross, thurible, and book—are those of 
officiating clergy in contemporaneous repre¬ 
sentations of funerals, which establishes this 
group as an early version of the “Mass of the 
Dead Performed in Heaven”—to use Erwin 
Panofsky’s term—that was to be developed 
in Gothic funerary imagery. Beside Raphael 
arc the three other evangelists shown as an¬ 
gels carrying books, according to a formula 
documented in Anglo-Saxon miniatures and 
having sculptural parallels in the Auvergne. 
With their index fingers, the three angels are 
pointing to the chalice in their midst, the 
calix sedutisperpetuae (the chalice of perpetual 
bliss) of the Canon of the Mass, guarantee of 
the promise contained in John 6:54: “He 
who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” Despite these evident compositional 
incongruities, the piece reveals a strict coher¬ 
ence in its program, centered in the hope of 
resurrection. From the stylistic point of view, 
the type of massive faces, with bulging eyes 
and strong chins, evokes those of corbel 
brackets from the church of San Martin de 
Fromista, where parallels are also found for 
the elemental tubular solutions given the 
treatment of the folds. Undoubtedly, the 
master who carved this piece was trained in 
the workshop of the Palencia church, so that 
the data on the death of the young Ansurez 
become a valuable point of reference for 
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setting the chronology of the most creative 
sculpture current on the pilgrimage road. 

SM 
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BiBle 

Monastery cf Valeranica (Castile), 960 
Tempera on parchment 
19 X iT/f in. (4S.S X } 4 ^s cm) 

Real Colepfiata de San Isidaro, Lem (Cod. 2) 

This large, complete Bible is written in two 
columns in Visigothic minuscule, the Hispanic 
form of script that was employed on the 
peninsula between the seventh and the twelfth 
century- It opens with a page devoted to 
Christ with the four evangelist symbols and 
ten pages of tables tracing in a series of 
linked medallions the ancestors of Christ, 
beginning with Adam and Eve; this is a series 
unique to the Spanish tradition and present 
in the Beams Commentaries as a feamre 
borrowed from Bible illustration. The illumi¬ 
nation of the New Testament consists of 
seventeen canon tables and small figures of 
Saint Paul beside the beginning of his Epis- 
des. In contrast, the Old Testament is ex¬ 
traordinarily rich in illustrations. Although 
Genesis has only two pictures—the popular 
subjects Adam and Eve and the Offering of 
Isaac—the Old Testament books that follow 
display more than eighty subjects in narrative 
illustrations inserted in the columns of text 
immediately after the passages that supply 
their themes. This system of illustration is 
one associated with the earliest stages of 
Christian illumination; it soon gave way to a 
preference for framed miniatures less tighdy 
linked to the texts that they illustrated. The 
column-piemre format and parallels between 
the pictorial organization and compositional 
formulas associated with early Bible illustra¬ 
tion outside of Spain are signs that this Bible 
represents an ancient tradition of illumina¬ 
tion. Another such sign is the presence of 
numerous glosses in the margins of the Old 
Testament giving the Old Latin versions of 
the Vulgate text, which became standard 
about 400. It is probable, then, that the 
Leon Bible of 960 was copied from a Spanish 
Bible from the Visigothic period or earlier, 
which itself must have been based upon 
illustrated books from important Christian 
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Reliquary of saint 
pelaqius 

Leon (Leon), 1059 or earlier 
Woody ivory, £[old, and silk 
12 X 19 X 10 '4 in. (30.sx 4^ X 26.2 cm) 

Real Cokgiata de San Isidoro, Leon 

Thanks to the record made during a visit to 
Leon by Philip IPs tireless bibliographer, 
Ambrosio de Morales, we know that this 
reliquary once carried in a gold inscription 
the date of its creation, 1059, and the names 
of the saints it honored, John the Baptist 
and Pelagius, as well as the names of its 
commissioners/ Morales saw the casket to 
the right of the reliquary of Saint Isidore 
(cat. no) in the church of San Isidoro. The 
reliquary originally housed the jawbone of 
John the Baptist, whose name was given to 
the palatine church founded or refounded in 
Leon by Alfonso V early in the eleventh 
century. Pelagius was a youthful hostage mar¬ 
tyred by the caliph ‘^Abd al-Rahman III in 
GSrdoba in 925. Only a few decades later he 
was celebrated in a lengthy poem by the 
German nun Hroswitha, and in 966 his body 
was deposited in the convent of San Pelayo 
in Leon. Threats of Muslim destruction at 
the end of the century led to the translation 
of the body to Oviedo. With the security that 
came to the Leonese kingdom under Ferdi¬ 
nand, a relic of Pelagius was brought from 
Oviedo to the capital in 1053, and this reli¬ 
quary became its home in the church of John 
the Baptist."^ The casket eventually held a relic 
of Saint Vincent. 

The church of Saint John the Baptist 
would be rebuilt and rededicated to Saint 
Isidore of Seville by Ferdinand and Sancha in 
1063 and showered by them with the gifts 
that today make its treasury extraordinarily 
rich.^ This reliquary is the earliest dated ob¬ 
ject in the treasury, manuscripts excepted. 
Early in the tenth century Alfonso III had 
commissioned the Astorga casket (cat. 70), a 
shrine of comparable house shape but half 
the size and with the imagery worked out in 
metal rather than in the ivory employed on 
the Leonese reliquary. The Apocalypse is the 
source of the program on each, however. On 
our shrine, as on the Astorga casket, Christ, 
surrounded by the symbols of the evange¬ 
lists, is present at the apex of the structure in 
his symbolic guise of a Lamb. The heavenly 
realm is expanded to include cherubim/ 
seraphim and, presumably, archangels. Mi¬ 
chael is depicted in a plaque beneath the 
Lamb in combat with the dragon of Apoca¬ 
lypse 12. The battle of Michael’s angels con¬ 
tinues in a plaque on the opposite side of the 
lid.'*^ The paradisiacal character of the ensem¬ 
ble is developed in images in the comers of 
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centers outside the peninsula. This manu¬ 
script is, therefore, a valuable wimess to the 
early stages of the history of Christian 
illumination. 

From the colophons and a magnificent 
picture of Sanaius beneath a grand Omega 
saluting with a raised cup his master, Florentius 
(fol. 514), it is clear that this manuscript was 
copied by Sanctius at the Castilian scripto¬ 
rium of Valeranica, south of Burgos. Floren¬ 
tius had been responsible for the Moralia in 
lob of 945 (cat. 84) and also for a Bible of 
943, now lost, that probably served as the 
model for the Bible of 960 and for the Bible 
completed in 1162 for San Isidoro in Leon 
(cat. 150). Beyond producing its model, it is 
not clear what role, if any, Florentius had in 


the Bible of 960. Figures in this Bible resem¬ 
ble those in other Spanish manuscripts of the 
tenth century in that they do not display any 
sense of plasticity and are enveloped in com¬ 
plex drapery folds patterned in a mosaic of 
different colors. 

jww 
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the lid of the Four Rivers of Paradise per¬ 
sonified by seated males holding amphorae 
with flowing streams. A full set of aposties 
completes the program, with Peter, holding a 
set of keys spelling out Petrus, and Paul, 
bearded and balding, flanking the central axis 
of the front. Morales described the casket as 
presenting more gold than ivory, but it was 
stripped by Napoleonic soldiers, and only the 
small gilt nails that would have fixed the gold 
sheets to the wooden core remain. A lost 
system of arcades is visible in engraved lines 
that indicated the positions of columns and 
arches enclosing the apostles. At the center 
on the lower part of the back and in the 
upper right-hand corner of the front are 
small fragments of gold filigree against a gold 
ground. Small fragments of a gold repousse 
vine scroll are found at the bottom corner of 
the left side and beneath the crisscross silver 
patch at the site of the original clasp above 
the figures of Peter and Paul. Perhaps this 
second technique was employed for the base 
of the bottom of the casket and for the 
vertical part of the lid. The silver fragment 
may represent a restoration. 
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109 : Lining of Lid 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries ivory 
was a medium commonly worked by Muslim 
carvers (cats. 39,40) or Christian artisans 
who borrowed liberally from the Islamic 
repertory and did not use Christian subjects 
(cat. 74). From the time of Arthur Kingsley 
Porter, Germanic inspiration, especially the 
ivories of the Echtemach school, has been 
proposed for our casket. It is true that Ottoman 
sites were major producers of ivory carvings 
for combination with metalwork, some for 
shrines similar in shape to this one. The 
Echtemach ivories do display a comparable 
combination of linear accents and plasticity. 
Northern Europe is, moreover, the locale of 
the representation of river-gods as dressed 
males. And, more to the point, the reliquary 
of Saint Isidore in the same treasury as our 
shrine (cat. no) was probably the responsibil¬ 
ity of someone who had been formed in the 
Rhenish tradition. However, the resemblance 
of our casket to Germanic ivories is too 
slight, despite the stylistic parallels to the 
Echtemach ivories, to lead to the conclusion 
that its carver was Rhenish-trained, even 


though awareness of Ottonian art provided 
an essential background for the conception. 
In a prayer book (cat. 144) commissioned by 
Sancha in 1055 from a painter with a Spanish 
name, Fmetuosus, a connection with Ottonian 
conventions is also displayed: figures are ren¬ 
dered with a balance of the linear and the 
sculptural in patterns resembling those pre¬ 
sented by the apostles on our reliquary.^ 

This reliquary, like the reliquary of Saint 
Isidore, was lined with a magnificent Islamic 
textile. This silk lining must have been new, 
or virtually so, in 1059, when it was inserted 
in the chest. It is unlikely that sacred relics 
would have been placed next to fabrics of less 
than the highest quality or the freshest condi¬ 
tion available. There are few extant taifa 
textiles, and this and the lining of the San 
Isidoro reliquary assume special significance 
because they can be dated with reasonable 
precision. 

In terms of structure (samite, or comple¬ 
mentary weft twill) and coloring, the lining 
of the Saint Pelagius reliquary is closely re¬ 
lated to other presumably taifa silks.* Our 
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sample of taifa textiles is so small there is no 
way to know whether or not the design is 
representative, but it does stand apart from 
the others: its bands of relatively small-scale 
elements contrast notably with the more 
common bands of large-scale single or paired 
animals. Here there are bands with bird pairs, 
pairs of dragons and hares, and scrolling 
vines that form compartments containing 
single-crested birds and griffins. These figured 
bands are flanked by bands of Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions in Kufic script and separated by red 
bands with a faint diamond-lattice pattern. 
The inscription consists of a brief phrase that 
appears in its proper orientation and then is 
repeated in reverse. The inscription cannot 
be deciphered except for the last word, viiUl 
(kingship).^ 

jww/dw 

1. Morales 1765, pp. 47-48. The inscription read arcula 
SANCTORUM MICAT HAEC DUORUM BAPTISTAE SANCTI 
JOANNIS SIVE PELAGII/CEU REX FERNANDUS 
REGINAQUE SANTIA FIERI lUSSIT. ERA MILLENA 
SEPTENA SEU NONAGENA. 

2. Vihayoi982. 




3. Sec "‘Leon and the Beginnings of the Spanish 
Romanesque” by John W. Williams, this catalogue. 

4. Estella (1982, p. 28) identified the angel in this plaque 
as Raphael because of the presence in his right hand 
of a fish. It is difficult to identify the objea raised in 
this hand, but there are no markings suggesting it is 
a fish. 

5. Perrier 1984, p. 79 - 

6 . Others include the San Isidore lining; the lining of 
the reliquary of Saint Acmilian (cats. i25a-g); the 
so-called witches’ cloth in Vic; and possibly also the 
lining of the reliquary of Saint-Chaffirc in Haute-Loire. 

7. An alternative reading (king) is unlikely because the 
inscription does not otherwise seem to contain a 
name. Either reading means that G6mcz-Moreno’s 
interpretation, “lo mas util para personaje de pai's 
celestial” (1951, p. 348), is incorrect. 

LITErAtuRE : PerezLlamazares 1925,pp. 113-27;Gold¬ 
schmidt 1914-26, vol. 4. no. 81, p. 25, pis. xxii-xxrv; 
Robb 194s; Gomez-Moreno 1951, p. 348, figs. 406b, 406c; 
May 1957, p. 27, figs. 15,16; Lasko 1972, p-148; Vinayo 
1972, PP- 103-4; Estella 1982, pp. 27-28; Perrier 1984, 
p. 79; Valladolid 1988, no. 102, pp. 186-87; Franco 19912, 
pp. 42-44. 
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ReliquARy of SAint 

isi6or€ 

Leon (Leon), ca. 1063 ot earlier 

Silver^ilt, wood, niello, silk (chest), and silk and maallic 

threads (lid) 

i 3 X 3 ZXt 7 ‘/z in. (i 3 X Bi.sxu^scm) 

Real Cole^iata de San Isidoro, Leon 

When the relics of Saint Isidore arrived from 
Seville in December of 1063 as a result of 
Ferdinand Fs subjection of that Muslim city, 
they were at once, or soon afterward, depos¬ 
ited in this chest. No previous Hispanic 
shrine of comparable size, technique, or ico¬ 
nography is known, and, indeed, this one 
anticipates the large reliquary shrines of the 
twelfth century from elsewhere in Europe. In 
the next century Saint Isidore’s relics would 
be placed in a still grander shrine. That reli¬ 
quary, now lost, was described in a history of 


the collegiate church of San Isidoro written 
at the end of the nineteenth century as being 
some six feet in width and half that in height 
and covered in sheets of gold with enameled 
images of Christ and the apostles and other 
subjects.* It is a shrine that seems to have re¬ 
sembled the one fashioned for Santo Domingp 
at Silos in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century. In 1808 the San Isidoro shrines were 
damaged during the Napoleonic occupation 
of the cole£[iata, and our casket was restored 
in 1847 by Manuel Rebollo, a local goldsmith. 
At that time, presumably, extensive remount- 
ings and relocations were carried out. The 
cover took on a lower profile, to judge by the 
angles of its sheets containing the eflSgics of 
courdy figures, and the lobed arches and the 
figure of Saint Isidore on the cover were 
added. Two destroyed narrative scenes were 
replaced by the niello plaques mentioned 
below. Although no restorations disfigured 
the narrative scenes that survive, their plaques 
seem to have been remounted. As many as 
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110 : Lining of Lid 


three levels of silver sheets are visible. Repousse 
vine-scroll patterns appear behind the plaque 
with the figure identified as Ferdinand I and 
the Temptation of Adam, and the same pat¬ 
tern fills the four patches on the bottom, 
where lion’s feet are reputed to have been 
located. A similar repousse pattern appears 
on the bottom of a casket from San Isidoro 
now in the Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Madrid (cat. 120); all three additions seem to 
have been appropriated from a silver object 
available to the restorer. The rinceaux of the 
base of the front, the most complex of the 
four sides, seem to have been conceived some 
4 inches (10 cm) shorter than the base of the 
final work. 

Around the sides are five scenes in repousse 
illustrating (in a disrupted order stemming 
from the restoration) episodes from the Book 
of Genesis, three of them with their original 
inscriptions: the Creation of Adam (hic 
format[ur] ada[m] et inspirat[ur] a 
d[e]o); the Temptation of Adam (de ligno 
DAT MULIER VIRO); the Accusation of Adam 
(DIXIT d[eu]s ada[m] vbi es[t]); the 
Robing of Adam and Eve; and the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve. Two additional inscrip¬ 
tions allow the identification of two lost 
scenes: the Naming of the Animals 
(adduxit d[omi]n[us] ad ada[m] om[n]m 
cre[a]tvra[m]) and the Creation of Eve 
(d[omi]n[u]s edificat costa[m] ad[a]e 
IN mulier[m]). The bareheaded standing 
figure of the front may represent Ferdinand I 
of Leon in a penitential guise. It must be 
assumed that he is also the ruler depicted on 
the roof flanked by courtiers or the artists 
responsible for the reliquary.^ The roof once 
may have had a complementary set of courdy 
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110 : Creation of Adam 



110 : Temptation of Adam 
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110: AccusaricNi of Adam 





110: Rcibing nf Adam and Eve 
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110 : Expulsion of Adam and Eve 



110 : Ferdinand I (?) 























figures centered on Queen Sancha. There is 
no evidence that there were ever more than 
the two symbols of the evangelists, the lion 
of Saint Mark and the ox of Saint Luke. 

The presence of scenes based on the life of 
Isidore on an object dating to 1063 would 
have been extraordinary. Adam and Eve ap¬ 
peared on shrines of the Byzantine and 
western worlds in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. However, the particular composi¬ 
tions employed and the inclusion of such a 
rare subjea as the Robing of Adam and Eve 
link the series on the San Isidoro casket to the 
Genesis tradition associated with Bibles pro¬ 
duced in the ninth century at the Gallic 
monastery of Saint-Martin de Tours and with 
the bronze doors of Saint Michael’s at 
Hildesheim (1015) in Saxony. In style, too, 
the figures of the reliquary closely resemble 
those of the Hildesheim doors. The inscrip¬ 
tions, in a kind of Caroline script not to be 
expected at this date in Leon, are another sign 
of the intervention of an artist from outside 
the peninsula. The complicated vine-scroll 
patterns on the pilasters dividing the scenes 
and the angular interlace panels of the lid 
also have counterparts in mid-century Rhenish 
art.^ These details point to the German for¬ 
mation of the artist responsible for the 
casket. However, peninsular assemblage is 
indicated by the silks lining the reliquary. 
These and the niello panels that are substi¬ 
tuted for two of the narrative scenes are of 
Islamic origin and are possibly older than the 
reliquary itself 

Pieces of two different fabrics line the 
reliquary. The inside of the chest is faced 
with a silk that features rows of pearl-bordered 
roundels containing stylized floral motifs. Its 
palette is similar to that of the Saint Pciagius 
textile (cat. 109). The design—Near Eastern 
in origin—harks back to Sasanian and Byz¬ 
antine models; it is closest to an Umayyad 
silk made in the factory of Ifriqiya (modern 
Tunisia).^ The suggestion has been put for¬ 
ward that this textile may have covered the 
bier of Saint Isidore in Seville before it was 
transferred to Leon.^ 

The lining of the lid is very different in 
nature. Embroidered in split and couching 
stitches, its design comprises rows of squares 
containing various birds, quadrupeds, and 
grids of circles. While this textile may not be 
Islamic, it does relate in significant ways to 
pieces that are unquestionably Islamic. The 
animals and birds are part of a repertoire 
popular throughout the Islamic world. The 
employment of circles and dots within circles 
and the use of juxtaposed light and dark blue 
are reminiscent of features found in a famous 
tenth-century tapestry in Madrid.^ In addi¬ 
tion, there are other Spanish Islamic textiles 
of similar technique.^ 

jww/dw 


1. “Historia de la Colcgiata,” ms. xci, Archivo de San 
Isidoro dc Leon, quoted in Astorga 1990, pp. 43-44. 

2. In tcnth-ccntur)' Spanish manuscripts, fiill-page col 
lections of portraits of rulers included portraits of the 
scribes who carried out the commissions. See Silva 
1984, pis. XXV, XXVI. In 1925 Gomez-Moreno {1925-26, 
vol. I, pp. 195-96) attributed the San Isidoro reliquary 
to the same artist responsible for the Area Santa of 
Oviedo on the basis of a perceived resemblance be¬ 
tween the two objects and dated it to about 1073; 
however, he came to believe that the San Isidoro 
reliquary had been a legacy of Ferdinand Fs father, 
Sancho cl Mayor (d. 1035), who would be the king 
portrayed on its cover with his four sons (Gomez* 
Moreno and Vazquez de Parga 1965, p. 7). 

3. See the borders of the wooden doors of Sankt Maria 
im Kapitol, Cologne, in Wesenberg 1972, figs. 41-48, 
for interlace with angles, and figs. 39,40, for rinceaux 
organized into lozenge shapes. 

4. The panels, whose floral patterns combine repousse 
and niello, recall the Islamic casket made for Hisham 
n, for which see Catalogue 38a. 

5. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1314-1888 and 
t,i 3 -i 96 o. 

6 . Gomez-Moreno 195*, p. 348- 

7. Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 2071. 

8 . The shroud of Saint Lazarus (Musee de Cluny, Paris; 
CL.21.865) and the chasuble, made in Almeria, now in 
Fermo Cathedral, Italy. 

LITER AT UREi Manzano 1732, pp. 38-41; Gomez- 
Moreno 1925-26, vol. I, pp. 195-96; Perez Llamazares 
1925, pp. 85-86,113-28; Gomez Moreno 1932, pp. 205-12; 
Gomez-Moreno 1951, pp. 347-48, figs. 405a, 406a; May 
1957, p. 27; Gomez-Moreno and Vazquez de Parga 1965, 
p. 7; Lasko 1972, p. 149; Perrier 1984, pp. 87—91; Garcia 
Lobo 1987, pp. 382,394; Williams 1987, pp. 203-5; Valladolid 
1988, no. 13, pp. 48-49; Williams 1988, pp. 97 - 98 ; Astorga 
1990; Franco 1991a, pp. 47—52. 
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CROSS Of feR6inAn6 

sancha 


Leon (Lem), ca. io6s 

Ivory, £iold, and burnished sapphires 

H. ziVs in. (s4-2 cm) 

MuseoArqueold^ficoNacional, Madrid (S2.^) 

This cross with a carved figure of Christ, 
which was in the treasury of San Isidoro in 
Leon until 1869, is assumed to be that listed 
among the gifts of Ferdinand I of Leon and 
Sancha to the palatine church of San Isidoro 
on the occasion of the translation there of 
the body of Saint Isidore of Seville on De¬ 
cember 20, 1063: “et aliam [crucem] eburneam 
in similitudinem nostri redemptoris crucifixi” 
(and another ivory cross with a likeness of 
our Redeemer crucified)/ The royal couple’s 
sponsorship of the cross is confirmed by the 
inscription at its foot: fredinandvs rex 
SANCIA REGINA. The Splendor of the gift was 
enhanced by the addition of gold, traces of 
which adhere to the crevices of its reliefs. A 
cavity in Christ’s back reveals that this cross, 
like the slightly later one now in the Museo 


Arqueologico Provincial de Leon (cat. 114), 
functioned as a reliquary, presumably for a 
piece of the true cross. 

Although the cross had already played a 
prominent role in the liturgical arts of Spain, 
this example marked a significant departure 
from earlier traditions. Ivory crosses had 
been produced on the peninsula in the previ¬ 
ous century (cat. 74), but neither they nor the 
gold and bejeweled Asturian predecessors 
(cat. 72) included representations of the body 
of the crucified Christ. By any European 
measure such a cross, combining a cross and 
corpus of ivory and an extensive Last Judg¬ 
ment imagery, was extraordinary.^ A Germanic 
inspiration for our cross seems likely because 
crucifixes displaying the body of Christ were 
prominent within die treasuries of Ottoman 
churches and because there is a Germanic 
background detectable in the reliquary of 
Saint Isidore (cat. no), also from Leon and 
the same time. Although the vocabulary of 
forms is expanded here, the workmanship 
resembles that of the reliquary of Saint 
Pelagius and John the Baptist of 1059 in the 
treasury of San Isidoro (cat. 109). The theme 
of death and resurrection that dominates the 
Leonese cross is carried out in a manner 
unique to it and has been associated with 
Ferdinand’s own sense of decline and immi¬ 
nent death and the inspiration of the Spanish 
liturgy of death,^ The theme of resurrection 
is enunciated at Christ’s feet with the un¬ 
usual, dynamic figure of Adam and at his 
head with a risen Christ holding a cross. 
Christ appears again at the level of the cor¬ 
pus’s right hip as a diminutive figure still 
holding the cross, in a scene that must be 
taken as a somewhat unorthodox version of 
the Descent into Hell. Perhaps the highly 
detailed couple at Christ’s feet should be 
interpreted as Adam and Eve. The borders of 
the cross have numerous nude figures under¬ 
going judgment. To the left of the crucified 
Christ’s feet men and women rise out of 
tombs, and on both sides of his body they 
ascend or descend according to their fates. On 
the faces of the cross arms nudes are inter¬ 
twined with vines and animals, a symbolic 
reference to the torments of evil. This type of 
inhabited scroll—the best analogies for which 
have been found in northern Europe"^—is 
continued, but in more complex form, on the 
reverse of the cross. That artists in Leon had 
access to exotic patterns of this kind is docu¬ 
mented by the presence of the Scandinavian 
box of walrus ivory with interlace in the 
treasury of San Isidoro (cat. 121). The ico¬ 
nography of the reverse, with the Lamb in 
the center and the symbols of the evangelists 
at the ends of the arms, is more traditional 
than that of the front. j ww 

I- Bianco 1987, p. 170. 
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2. Gomez-Moreno cited the Danish Gunhild cross in the 
Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, as an iconographic 
parallel, since medallions with several nudes being 
judged appear at the ends of its two arms (in Gomez- 
Moreno and Vizquez de Parga 1965, p. 10). However, 
the center is occupied by Christ in Majesty, and the 
cross dates to the twelfth century, rather than to 
about 1075, as he thought (Paris 1992, no. 607). 

3. Werckmeister 1980, pp. 174-80. 

4. Park 1973 

LITERATURE: Goldschmidt 1914-26,vol. 4 >no. 100, 
p. 30; Gomez-Moreno and Vazquez de Parga is>65; Lasko 
1972, pp. 149-50; Park 1973; Werckmeister 1980, pp. 174- 
80; Estella 1984, pp. J4,20-24; Franco 1991a, pp. 57-61. 
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chRist in majesty with 
saints peten an6 paul 

Leon (Leon), ca. 1063 
Ivory 

io VhXS’/ 2 in. (26.4x13.9 cm) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris ( OA 5017) 

The central figure of this large ivory plaque is 
an enthroned Christ in Majesty. He gestures 
toward Saint Peter on his right, who holds 
aloft keys bearing the letters of petrus; with 
his left hand Christ holds out a book to Saint 
Paul, who in turn receives it. Were it not for 
his beard and the balding head—signs that 
this is Saint Paul in his customary role with 
Peter as the Princes of the Apostles—he 
might be taken for Saint John offering the 
Book of the Apocalypse, the textual source 
for the Lamb over Christ’s head and the 
evangelist symbols in the corners. Four angels 
in a row in the bottom half complete the 
figural composition. They all gesture with 
one hand. With the other hand the angel 
beneath Christ’s left foot holds a fold of his 
own robe, while the angel next to him holds 
what may be a scroll; the angels in the mar¬ 
gins perhaps hold palm branches. Behind the 
angels in the center is an oudine of a cross 
somewhat tentatively carried out and only 
partially filled with a pattern. From a medal¬ 
lion between the angels issue the streams, 
presumably, of the rivers of paradise. 

This unusual combination of Christ in 
Majesty above a cross is encountered in an 
Anglo-Saxon ivory of about a.d. 1000. ‘ More¬ 
over, the Anglo-Saxon ivory employs the 
same combination of a globe beneath and a 
mandorla behind Christ, a formula—like the 
outward-facing evangelist symbols—found 
in other northern European works as well. 
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Such a nonpeninsular source is consistent 
with the pattern of influences in the other 
Leonese works associated with the Leonese 
crown in the middle of the eleventh century. 
Although it cannot be identified with any of 
the gifts in the Donation of 1063 made by 
Ferdinand and Sancha, this plaque must have 
been commissioned about that time, for it 
shares characteristics with the reliquary of 
Saint Pelagius (cat. 109) and the Cross of 
Ferdinand and Sancha (cat. in), most espe¬ 
cially in the exceptional kneeling posture of 
the evangelist Matthew. There is no counter¬ 
part in those ivories for the vine-scroll 
vignette filling the lower border between the 
symbols of Mark and Luke, an abbreviated 
version of which is found behind the Lamb. 
However, the formula employed—vines form¬ 
ing a pattern of addorsed cradles—was em¬ 
ployed in repousse for the border of the 
Gospel book cover attributed to Tuotilo of 
about 900 at Saint Gall.^ The drilling of 
individual leaves seen here was common in 
Spanish Islamic ivories. 

The original purpose of this ivory is not 
known. Although it is a matter of specula¬ 
tion, the subject, size, and proportions of this 
plaque would have made it ideal for the cover 
of the Bible of 960 (cat. 108), which probably 
entered the library of San Isidoro as a gift 
from Ferdinand and Sancha. If this ivory 
plaque ftmctioned as part of a cover, it pre¬ 
sumably rested within a border of gold filigree 
and gems, and the convertible value of this 
part of the cover might have led to its journey 
north with the retreating Napoleonic troops 
who had occupied San Isidoro in 1808. 

jww 

1. Beckwith 1971, no. 18, fig. 41 .1 am grateful to Ruth 

Morss for pointing out this parallel. 

2. Gaborit-Chopin 1978, p. 76, pi. 98. 

LITERATURE : Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 107, 
p. 32; Park 1965, pp. 17-21; Estella 1984, pp- 60-61. 
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Reliquacy 

Ledn (Leon), early 12th untury 
Ivory, silver^ilt, £fold, and£flass 
H. in. (13.2 cm) 

Real Cole£fiata de San Isidoro, Leon 

This reliquary in the shape of a mandorla is 
supported by a foot that projects 2^ inches 
(7 cm) from the back. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury Ambrosio de Morales termed this piece 



a pax, the implement that allowed officiating 
clergy and the faithful to exchange the kiss of 
peace at mass without physical contact, and 
this description has been followed in most of 
the modern literature. It may have functioned 
as a pax, or osculatorium, at one time, but 
probably was not created for that purpose, 
since paxes appear for the first time in the in¬ 
ventories of the thirteenth century and were 
particularly popular in the next two centuries.' 
The object’s original function as a reliquary is 
revealed by an inscription engraved on the back 
(de LiGNO d[omi]ni & DE uestim[en]to 
ET SORTE PARTITO & dE CAPILLIS 
S[AN]c[t]I PETRI APOSTOLI & OS S[AN]c[t]I 

ste[pha]ni primi [mar]tir[is]), which 
announces that it enclosed a piece of the true 
cross, part of Christ’s robe, hair from Saint 
Peter the Apostle, and a bone from Saint 
Stephen the First Martyr. 

On the front of the reliquary is a Christ in 
Majesty carved in ivory with eyes with pupils 
of black glass. Christ’s raised right hand has 
been lost, and some of the sheets of silver gilt 
covering the pinewood frame in the form of a 
mandorla have disappeared. Beneath the figure 
is an embossed arc that represents the globe 
of the world. The pairing of mandorla and 
globe in depictions of the Majesty had be¬ 
come common by the Romanesque period 
and also occurs in the ivory image on a book 
cover made for Ferdinand and Sancha of 


Leon (cat. 112).^ Beaded gold filigree once 
covered the entire ground within the man¬ 
dorla, but a portion of it is missing. The 
remaining filigree, unlike the filigree on the 
Urraca chalice (cat. 118), which it otherwise 
resembles, is secured by small gold jump 
rings. The foot that projects from the back is 
covered with tangential circles with small x’s 
at their centers. It is not a pattern that evokes 
the period of the rest of the decoration, and 
the space that interrupts the inscription to 
accommodate the foot indicates that the 
original foot was of a different shape from 
the present one and reached a point higher 
on the back. 

In style this Majesty has advanced beyond 
the ivories of Ferdinand’s time in augment¬ 
ing the complexity and plasticity of the robes 
that envelop Christ, as a comparison with the 
earlier book cover in the Louvre reveals. 

Most notable in this respect are the curves 
and countercurves of the drapery covering 
the middle of the present figure. It is still 
conceived, however, in terms of hooking 
parallel curves, defined by pairs of lines or 
pairs of raised folds, in the manner of the 
Hispano-Languedocian style of the end of 
the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth 
century. The nature of these curves and the 
plasticity with which they are developed dis¬ 
tinguish this drapery sharply from that of the 
Majesty from the reliquary of Saint Aemilian 
(1060-80; cat. i25d). The complexity of the 
Leonese work might suggest an advanced 
date in the twelfth century, but the inscrip¬ 
tion confirms an earlier date: it is of a transi¬ 
tional script between the Visigothic of the 
eleventh century and the Caroline of the 
twelfth and clearly distinct from the Caroline 
used for the inscription of the portable altar 
of Dona Sancha of 1144.^ Although our 
reliquary patently was created by a different 
carver, the complexity of its design parallels 
that of the Noli me tangere. Deposition, 
and Entombment ivory plaques traditionally 
associated with Leon (cats, iisa-c). 

jww 

1. For the history of the pax, see Braun 1932, pp. 557-72. 
It is included as a disk reliquary in Braun 1940, p. 295. 

2. Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 107, p. 32. 

3. Museo dc San Isidoro, Leon, Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, 
vol. I, pp. 206-7, pi. 225. Gomez-Moreno (p. 194) 
dated the letters of the inscription on the reliquary to 
the eleventh century; Garcia Lobo (1987, p. 382) 
described the writing as “Caroline with Visigothic 
reminiscences” and of the “end of the eleventh and 
beginning of the twelfth century.” The supposed 
pilgrimages of Sancha, the infanta resident at San 
Isidoro until her death in 1159, on which Franco 
(1991a, p. 67) bases an advanced date in the twelfth 
century, are considered fictional by most historians. 
See Garcia Calles 1972, pp. 58-61. 

LITERATURE: Morales 1765, p. 50; PerezLlamazarcs 
1925, pp. 94,170-75; Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. in, 
pp. 33-.H; Gaborit-Chopin 1978, pp. 118,176,202; Estella 
1984, pp. 31-32; Manuel Valdes Fernandez, in Valladolid 
1988, p. 64. 
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ReliquARy cocpus 

(CARRIZO ChRISt) 

Leon (Leon), last quarter of nth century 
Ivory, jet, gold, and vitreous paste 

H. i3in. (33^5 cm) 

Museo de Leon (13) 

This finely carved Christ has a circular cavity 
behind the shoulders for a relic. The nearly 
upright and frontal posture and almost rigid 
arms of the figure and, even more, the exag¬ 
gerated size of the head and the large eyes of 
white and black glass rimmed with gold 
impart to this corpus an extraordinarily iconic 
quality. It is made up of five pieces of ivory, 
the head, arms, and feet being attached to the 
single piece of the legs and body. Originally 
the Christ was a less austere figure, for nu¬ 
merous cavities of the loincloth and the 
border of the suppedaneum beneath the feet 
once would have held precious or semipre¬ 
cious stones. To judge by descriptions of 
contemporary crucifixes, it is likely too that 
the cross that originally supported the figure 
would have been covered with gold. The 
precious metal must have been stripped and 
melted down. 

In comparison with the Christ of the ivory 
crucifix given in 1063 to San Isidoro by 
Ferdinand I and Sancha (cat. in), the Carrizo 
Christ has advanced toward a Romanesque 
style. Not only the head but the limbs as 
well are conceived without strict regard for 
normal proportions, and although they are 
only slighdy flexed, the knees combine with 
the angled feet and the forward thrust of the 
head to instill a dynamic energy that is absent 
from the 1063 crucifix. Stylistically the Carrizo 
Christ is closer to the San Millan ivories (cats. 
i25b-g) than to the ivories of Ferdinand’s 
time (cats. 109, in), and a more advanced date 
is therefore indicated. There is no ivory in the 
San Isidoro treasury of a comparable style. 

Our reliquary cross entered the Museo 
Arqueologico Provincial de Leon in 1898 
and, according to tradition, came from the 
Cistercian convent of Santa Marla de Carrizo, 
west of the city of Leon. However, this 
convent was founded only in 1176, so our 
figure’s provenance is an open question.* 
Urraca (d. iioi), the daughter of Ferdinand I 
and Sancha (see cat. 118), was associated with 
several crosses now lost, but none was de¬ 
scribed as having an ivory corpus; therefore it 
is impossible to make a certain connection 
between Urraca and our ivory figure, even 
though its style suggests the period of her 
activities.^ 

jww 

I. It is curious that in his publication of the work in 

1905, Ramon Alvarez de la Braha, who was himself a 
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donor to the Museo Arqueol6gico Provincial de 
Leon, omitted any mention of a connection with 
Carrizo and concluded that it must have come from 
San Isidoro (Alvarez de la Braha i5>05-6, p. 149). 
G6mez-Moreno was the first to maintain in print that 
it was from Carrizo; he asserted, however, that it had 
been purchased by an unnamed individual in the city 
of Leon (Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, p. 310). 

For legends surrounding the modem history of the 
Carrizo cross, see Cook 1928, p. 283. 

2. Estella (1982, pp. 24-26) proposed that the gold cross 
mentioned as a gift to the cathedral of Lc6n in 1073 
should be identified as that of the Carrizo Christ 
{Espana Soffrada^ vol. 36, p. Lix). Another lost ivory 
crucifix on a cross of gold, a gift of Urraca’s, was in 
San Isidoro at least until the eighteenth century, but 
since the cross was described as almost seven feet in 
height (Manzano 1732, p. 383), the possibility that its 
corpus was the one associated with Carrizo is unlikely. 

literature: Alvarez de la Brana 1905-6; Gomez- 
Moreno 1925-26, vol. I, p. 310; Goldschmidt 1914-26, 
vol. 4, no. 104, pp. 31-32; Cook 1928, p. 283; Estella 1982, 
pp. 24-26; Avril, Barral, and Gaborit-Chopin 1983, p. 313; 
Perrier 1984, p. 126; Seville 1992, pp. 86-88. 
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thRee pUques f com a 
celiquARy 

Leon (Ledn), ca. uis-20 
Ivory 

a. The Deposition 

S’/* X s’/* in. (13.2 X 13.2 cm) 

Masaveu Collection^ Oviedo 

b. The Women at the Tomb 
sVtX s’/* in. (13.SX 13.2 cm) 

State Hermitage Museum^ Saint Petersburg (jo) 

c. The Journey to Emmaus and Noli Me Tan^fere 
lo/sxs’/* in. (27x13.2 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift of 
J. Pierpont Mor£fan, 1917 (17.190.47) 

The plaques in Saint Petersburg and Oviedo 
were originally united. To judge by the holes 
that penetrate .4 inch (i cm) at the midpoints 
of both sides of the ivory in the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum and the 1.5 inch (4 cm)-wide 
channels on the top and bottom edges of the 
same piece—details that accord better with 
installation on a chest than with a coupling 
with another plaque to form a diptych—these 
plaques originally belonged to a reliquary 
shrine. If they were once part of a complete 
series of scenes dealing with the last events of 
Christ’s life, the Passion, the shrine they 
belonged to may have been comparable in 
scale to the one that presented the life of 
Saint Aemilian to visitors to the monastery 
of San Millan de la Cogolla (cats, izsa-g). 
However, the possibility that these were the 
only plaques adorning a reliquary casket 
of a smaller format cannot be eliminated. 
That the scenes represented are contiguous 
in the Gospel narrative and their inscrip- 
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tions symmetrical —ange[lv]s loqvitur 
mvlierib[is] (The angel addresses the women) 
and d[omi]n[v]s loquitur marie (The 
Lx>rd speaks to Mary)—favor the latter con¬ 
clusion. Christ’s identity in all of the scenes 
was made unambiguous by a special distribu¬ 
tion of gold: whereas all the nimbi were 
gilded, the garments of Christ alone reveal 
traces of gold.^ Even at a distance from the 
shrine, his position, both spatial and hierar¬ 
chical, would have clearly registered. 

The narrative order proceeds from top to 
bottom, the earliest of the scenes being the 
Deposition, or the removal of Christ from 
the cross. The composition invests the scene 
with a sense of dramatic immediacy: Mary 
clings to her son’s arm, and Nicodemus kneels 
in order to remove the nail. In fact, these 
formulas belonged to a long iconographic 
tradition in Greek and Latin Christendom. 
However, the decision to fill Nicodemus’s 
belt with tools indicates the particular carver’s 
fondness for descriptive detail. The number 
of women in the next scene and the presence 
of a single angel follow the account in the 
Gospel of Mark (i6: iff.), in which the women, 
who had bought spices to anoint the dead 
Christ, are identified as Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the Mother of James, and Salome. In 
that account the angel instruas the women 
to spread the news of the Resurrection, and 
his gesture and the inscription still legible at 
the upper border capture this detail. In the 
illustration of the Journey to Emmaus, the 
action in the Gospel account (Luke 24 :i 3 ff.) 
is adhered to faithfully. Jesus is said to “draw 
near” the two unidentified disciples, and in 
the ivory’s depiction he overtakes the striding 
pair from the left and detains the nearest 
joumeyer by placing a hand on his shoulder. 
Moreover, as Christ was unrecognized by the 
disciples at this point in the Gospel narrative, 
the carver omitted the customary crossed 
nimbus here. Jesus’ identification is assured, 
however, not only by narrative logic but also 
by the medieval convention of outfitting him 
with the accoutrements of the pilgrim—the 
staff, botde, and pouch. The last displays an 
equal-armed cross, the form that signified 
Crusaders, which may be meant to identify 
the scene with Jerusalem, although the floral 
terminations of the arms do not belong to 
the traditional cross of the Crusaders. In the 
relief of this subject at the monastery of Silos 
and on the portal of Santa Marta de Tera, 
works slighdy later than our plaques, Christ’s 
pouch bears the sign of the shell, the emblem 
of pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. In 
the scene at the bottom of the Metropolitan 
plaque, Christ’s warning to Mary Magdalene 
not to touch him—Noli me tangere—only 
two figures have to share the space, and in 
their layered, swinging garments and interac¬ 
tive, dynamic postures the style is epitomized. 
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It has been customar}^ to assign these plaques 
to a Leonese school, but they represent a 
broad stylistic current, apdy dubl^d ‘‘Hispano- 
LangucdocienneAmong ivories, the reli- 
quzT)' of San Felices (sec cat. 127), particularly 
the detail of the Raising of the Widow's Son 
at Nain, offers the best parallel, but our 
plaques are far more plastically conceived, 
either because of a later date or because of 
the carver's more ambitious approach. One 
detail scr\'es as a visual metaphor for the 
carver's aggressive plasticity; the folds of 
Christ’s heavy mantle that swing toward Maiy 
Magdalene have been tied in a knot, a pecu¬ 
liar feature repeated in the Magdalene's scarf, 
Christ the Pilgrim’s lower hem, and a fold of 
the mande of the disciple he touches. A 
counterpart for the style of the plaques is 
found in figures in the vault frescoes of the 
Pantheon of the Kings in San Isidoro, Leon, 
and a configuration like the knot that is the 
hallmark of our carver appears on the drap¬ 
ery of the most developed of the figures 
there.’ Since Le6n was a center of ivory 
carving in the eleventh century—as is well 
attested to (sec cats. 109,111-13)—and con¬ 
tinued to serve as an important capital there¬ 
after, it is usual to assign our plaques to this 
city; however, there is no evidence beyond 
the presence of a twelfth-century ivory reli¬ 
quary in the treasury of San Isidoro (cat, 113) 
to confirm the existence of an ivory work¬ 
shop in Leon after Ferdinand's era. The fres¬ 
coes of the Pantheon are not dated, but both 
they and our plaques probably were realized 
soon after the first decade of the n^elftli 
centur)': The aggressive plasticity of their 
style has an apt counterpart in the sculpture 
of the south transept of the church of San 
Isidoro. The melon cap worn by the second 
disciple of the Emmaus scene is a type that 
appears along the pilgrims'road,*^ another 
sign of the rapprochement between carv'ing 
on the monumental and the minor scale in 
the Romanesque era, a rapprochement not 
seen in the eleventh century^ 

jww 

1. This observation was made on the plaque in The 
Mccropolitan Museum of Art. 

2. Moralejo 1982, pp. 290,292. 

j. See the symbol of Matthew in the Christ in Majesty 
vault, Vinayo 1971a, pi. ji. 

4. For the melon cap, see Silos (Porter 192J, pi. 667). Sec 
also Toulouse and Arles, Souillac, and Moissac. 

literature: Goldschmidt 1914-26,vol.4, 
nos. 108,109; Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 291, fig- 275; 
Dresden 1975., no. 125; Moralejo 1982, pp. 291-92; Gaborit- 
Chopin 1983, pp. 310-13; Estella 1984, pp 61-63; Moralejo 
1990a, p. 205. 
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thcee seated apostles 

Ledn (Lem) ^ first half of izth century 
Ivory 

a. Apostle 

H. 6^/t in, (is-scm) 

Private colUctum, Providence, Rhode Island 

b. Apostle 

H 6^,tin. (tsjem) 

c. Saint Peter 
H.s^/t in. (14^6 cm) 

b, c: Glencaim Museum, RrynAthyn, Pennsylvania 

'fhis group of seated figures with \'oluminous 
draperies arranged in concentric pleats is not 
entirely homogeneous stylistically. All three 
figures are approximately the same size, and 
the backgrounds have been cut away in a 
similar manner. Moreover, each has a hole 
through the nimbus, which was a common 
method of mounting figures—in this case, 
probably for later reuse. 

Reputedly, the Rhode Island ivory. Apostle 
(a), came from a monastery' in the province 
of Leon—a supposition in general terms that 


accords with its style. Tlie shape of the eyes 
and manner of indicating the braided hair 
and beard arc strikingly similar in the Carrizo 
Christ (cat. 114). The identity of the figure, 
however, is problematic: He blesses with his 
right hand, a gesture more characteristic of a 
Christ in Majesty, but he also holds a scroll, 
an attribute that is in keeping with an apostle 
or prophet figure. Furthermore, the lack of a 
cruciform nimbus and the bare feet would 
seem to indicate that he is, indeed, an apostle. 

Apostle (b) holds a book in one hand, 
which is covered up by draper}^, wMe clutch¬ 
ing his mantle with his other hand. The 
monumental strength of the figure is empha¬ 
sized not only by the highly controlled mass 
of the draper):, with its pearled borders, but 
also by his deeply set eyes and high cheek¬ 
bones. These and other features link the 
figure more closely to the workshop that 
produced the Leonese Passion ivories dis¬ 
cussed in Catalogue 115. 

Apostle (c) is a somewhat flatter ivoiy^ 
relief than the others and displays a more 
calligraphic treatment of the drapery. The 
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large keys that the figure holds identify him 
as Saint Peter, but the open book in his otlicr 
hand is unusual. The remains of a lion’s mane 
on either side of his throne are without 
precedent as w'cU, possibly suggesting a lineal 
connection equating the chair of Peter, the 
first apostle, with Solomon’s Throne of Wis¬ 
dom. The figure’s face is broader than those 
of his two companions, and there is more 
ornamentation in the carving, especially in 
the locks of hair ending in fishhook spirals 
and in the rope pattern of the nimbus. 

The ivories originally must have been part 
of a series of apostle figures that decorated a 
shrine like that of Saints John die Baptist 
and Pelagius (cat. 109), or, alternatively, they 
may have come from an altar frontal. Their 
Leonese context is established by the Carrizo 
Christ and the Passion ivories, suggesting 
that the figures must date to the first half of 
the twelfth centui*)'. 

CTL 

LITERATURE ; Cook 1928, pp. 283-S4, %s. 7,8; New 
York 1968, nos. 75-77 (^'ith older literature dted); Bousquet 
1982, p. 52, fig. 15; Estella 1984, p. 97, fig 22- 
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Beatitudes casket 

Churdi of San Isidoro, Le6n (Ledn)j iith century 
I my on wood 

6X 7'/: Xin. {is.2xi8x u.g cm) 
MuseoArqueolo^koNaciotud, Madrid ($2092) 

Six ivory boxes are mentioned in the Dona¬ 
tion of 1063, a list of precious objects willed 
by King Ferdinand and Queen Sancha to the 
church of San Juan Bautista, later San Isidoro, 
in Leon.* Although not specifically named, 
the Beatitudes casket has been conneaed to 
the Donation because it originally belonged 
to San Isidoro and because the caning of its 
plaques so closely resembles other knowm 
Leonese ivories. Indeed, most ivories of the 
Donation share conventions of drapery, ges¬ 
ture, and figure style, and all display large, 
inlaid eyes. 

The casket’s decoration represents the Be¬ 
atitudes, the series of declarations made by 
Christ in his Sermon on die Mount (Matt. 5: 
3-10). Each Beatitude is rendered by an angel 
and a haloed male figure who encounter each 
other under an architectural frame that bears 
the Gospel text. The sequence, beginning on 
one short side and continuing around the 
casket, is composed of the following texts: 
Bead paupercs spiritu; Beati mites; Beati 
pacific!; Beati misericordes; Bead mundo 
corde; Bead qui lugent; and Bead qui 


persecudonem paduntur (Blessed are the 
poor in spirit; Blessed are the meek; Blessed 
arc the peacemakers; Blessed are the merciful; 
Blessed are the pure in heart; Blessed are 
diose who mourn; and Blessed are those who 
arc persecuted for righteousness’ sake). 

Only seven of the eight Beatitudes are 
represented, one to a plaque. The fourth 
Beatitude, Beati qui esuriunt et siriunt iustiriam 
(Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness), is missing, and the extant 
plaques do not follow the Gospel order. At 
.some point, possibly as a result of damage 
sustained during the Napoleonic invasion of 
Spain, the casket was redesigned and the 
plaques’ original order was disrupted. Tlie 
applicadon of Islamic ivory fragments to the 
casket’s fourth side must also date to this 
rearrangement.^ These pieces are products of 
the Cuenca ivory atelier and must have come 
from an imported casket then in the San 
Isidoro Treasury. As it stands, the propor¬ 
tions and dimensions of the casket’s w'ooden 
armature would not allow a coherent distri¬ 
bution of eight plaques on four sides 
without metalwork to fill in the empty space. 
Enframements of precious metals and gems 
were standard on Spanish caskets of this 
period, but no example survives intaa. 

The casket’s iconography is rare, and its 
means of representation is unlike any other 
known depiction of the subject.^ There is 
evidence to suggest that the subject was 
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inspired by the Mozarabic liturgy, which, 
unlike the Roman rite later adopted in Spain, 
featured the Beatitudes in a number of litur¬ 
gical practices."^ In particular, they were in¬ 
toned in services honoring the saints. Since 
most ivory caskets functioned as reliquaries 
on altars, the iconography is well chosen. 

JAH 

1. Blanco 1987, document 66 , pp. 169-73- 

2. For the Islamic pieces, sec Kiihnel 1971, no. 41- 

3. Harris 1990. 

4. Ibid. 

literature: Porter 1923, vol. i, p. 39; Goldschmidt 
1914-26, vol. I, no. 94; Ferrandis 1928, p. 151; Kiihnel 1971, 
no. 41; Lasko 1972, p. 150; Gaborit-Chopin 1978, p. 116; 
Estella 1984, pp. 28-29; Perrier 1984, pp- 69-73; Blanco 
1987, pp. 169-73; Franco 1988, pp. 31-32; Harris 1990; 
Franco 1991a, pp. 54-56. 


chalice of uncaca 

Leon (Ledn), iith century 

Sardonyx, £fold,^ilt silver, crystal, £flass, and^ems 

H. in. (iS.scm) 

Real Colegiata de San Isidore, Leon 

An inscription in beaded gold letters above 
the foot, IN NOMINE d[omi]ni vrraca 
fredina[n]di, marks the chalice as the 
gift of Urraca (d. iioi), the daughter of 
Ferdinand I of Leon. A cup and a dish 
of sardonyx of shapes consistent with an 
antique origin have been united by gold 
mounts to form a Christian liturgical chalice. 
The cup was lined with gold and provided 
with a gold rim richly adorned with pearls, a 
crystal, and gems held in oval and rectangular 
settings. Gold filigree both scrolls around the 
gems and is built up in beehive-shaped pro¬ 
jections. Gold jump rings that probably se¬ 
cured strings of pearls are attached to the 
rim. Present in the frieze of gems is a white 
paste-glass masculine head; its inclusion re¬ 
calls the widespread medieval practice of 
incorporating antique cameos in Christian 
metalwork, but clearly it is not antique.* As a 
small glass head, it is without a local parallel. 
Although the long nose and pointed chin 
seem foreign to eleventh-century models, the 
convention of parallel locks with bulbous 
endings used for the hair is similar to that of 
the figure of Ferdinand on the reliquary of 
Saint Isidore (cat. no) and of the aposdes on 
the 1059 reliquary of Saint Pelagius (cat. 109). 
Extraordinary as it may be, it is difficult to 
imagine that the head is the result of a 
postmedieval initiative. Four gold straps fas¬ 
ten the cup to a gold knop decorated in the 
manner of the rim, but with the addition of 
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four floriate crosses incorporating green glass 
medallions, most of which are lost. Four gilt 
silver straps anchor the knop to the sardonyx 
foot, which is framed by a gold rim articu¬ 
lated with a miniature arcade. 

Comparable conversions of Classical 
sardonyx vessels into chalices had been ac¬ 
complished for the emperor Romanus in 
Constantinople in the tenth century.^ How¬ 
ever, the materials and techniques employed 
for the Urraca chalice have their closest paral¬ 
lels in the products of the German imperial 
workshops of the middle of the eleventh 
century.^ Such a connection is consistent with 
the character of the reliquary of Saint Isidore 
identified above, which entered the treasury 
of San Isidoro through the gift of Ferdinand 
and Sancha—who granted a host of objects 
to the new palatine church in 1063 on the 
occasion of the arrival there of the relics of 


Saint Isidore of Seville. Urraca, Ferdinand 
and Sancha’s first-born child, may have been 
thirty years of age in 1063. She very likely pre¬ 
sented the chalice to the church as her inde¬ 
pendent gift, sometime after her father’s death 
in 1065, but it remained within the Germanic 
artistic sphere that characterized her parents’ 
articles of liturgical furniture and may have 
been made early, while the original stylistic 
connections were still intact. With its depen¬ 
dence on foreign artistic traditions, her 
chalice stands in the strongest contrast to 
the chalice made at about the same time for 
Abbot Domingo of Silos (d. 1073).^ A special 
consciousness of a Lconese tradition of 
metalwork, even, perhaps, of the Urraca 
chalice, is reflected in the frescoes installed in 
the Pantheon of the Kings, the narthex at¬ 
tached to the basilica of San Isidoro during 
Urraca’s residence there. Among the saints 
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whose portraits appear in the frescoes is the 
Gallic Saint Eligius, the patron of goldsmiths, 
who is shown applying a tool to a chalice—in 
what seems to the earliest example of this 
subject known.^ 

jww 

1. See the antique Medusa cameo of the enameled cross 
in the cathedral treasury of Essen of ca. looo (Kiipers 
and Mikat is) 66 , pp. 41 - 45 , pl- x). 

2. New York 1984, pp. 129-40. For a comparable, but 
later, combination of two sardonyx cups, see the Santo 
Cdliz, once at San Juan de la Pena and now in 
Valencia Cathedral (Beltran i960; Lapena 1989, p. 428). 

3. See, for example, the Cross of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Schatzkammer, Vienna (Swarzenski 1954, 
fig. 79), and the buckle fibula of Agnes of Poitou, 
wife of Henry III (d. 1077), Romisch-Germanisches 
Zentralmuseum, Mainz (Mainz 1992, pp. 263-64, 
pi. p. 261). 

4. In the monastery of Santo Domingo of Silos; see 
Alcolea 1975, fig- 127. 

5. Vinayo 1971a, fig. 46. The Eligius legend was associ¬ 
ated with a chalice once at the abbey of Chelles. See 
Leclercq 1921, cols, 2676-78. 

literature: Perez Llamazares 1925, pp. 185-88; 
G6mez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, pp. 205-6; Metz 1932, 
p. 245; Gomez-Moreno 1934a, pp. 31-32; Hemdndez 1961, 
p. 106; Elbern 1963, p. 44, no. 19, p. 7i; Lasko 1972, p. 154; 
Avril et al. 1983, pp. 306-8; Caldwell 1986, pp. 19-20; 
Valladolid 1988, no. 104, p. 190 (M. V. E); Franco 1991a, 
pp. 63-64; Seville 1992, p. 82. 
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BROOCh 

Northern Italy, early nth century 

Gold sheet, ^old wire and£franulation, cloisonne enamel, 

and wax 

zVbX 2^/16 in. (6.7x6.$ cm) 

Museo de la Catedral, Astoria 

This gold brooch is distinguished by its micro- 
architectural settings composed of delicately 
patterned gold wire and granulated domes 
surrounding four medallions of cloisonne 
enamel that depict the symbols of the evan¬ 
gelists. The central image is now lost, but it 
appears to have been a repousse Agnus Dei, 
or Lamb of God, whose impression is faintly 
visible in the wax that ftmaioned as a back¬ 
ing, Originally the loops surrounding the 
medallions with the evangelists’ symbols must 
have contained strung pearls. Decoration 
comprising arcades ringed with loops of 
strung pearls is also found on the fibula in the 
treasure of Empress Gisela in Berlin.* In 
addition, the method of constructing the 
different levels of the brooch with a series of 
wire patterns is nearly identical to that of 
various Ottoman and Salian objects produced 
in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries.^ 
At one time the brooch was nailed onto a 
sixteenth-century polychrome statue of Saint 
Toribio in Astorga Cathedral, which explains 
the four large holes. 


The cloisonne enamels (or more accurately 
Senkschmelze )—in transparent blues, greens, 
and reds—closely approximate Byzantine 
enameling techniques. The cartoonlike qual¬ 
ity of the images fods parallels in the figures 
adorning the arms of the Guelph Treasure 
cross (Berlin), who, in addition, have distinc¬ 
tive “Byzantine” double halos.^ The Italian- 
ate quality of the brooch is further observed 
in the designs in each of the comers; the 
repetitive pattern of small arcs also occurs 
(in an identical manner) on the arm reliquary 
in Dubrovnik Cathedral. Other comparable 
objects are found in Italy and include espe¬ 
cially the reliquary cross in Naples Cathedral 
and the “pax” made for Chiavenna, a Milanese 
work.^ Thus, these technical elements point 
to an origin for this handsome brooch in 
northern Italy, where strong Byzantine in¬ 
fluences persisted and where there were many 
links with Germany as well. 

The almost total absence of cloisonne work 
in Christian Spain indicates that this brooch, 
like several other objects, was probably a 
valuable gift to Astorga Cathedral. The tech¬ 
nical and stylistic qualities of the enamels on 
the brooch and on the Cross of Victory in 
Oviedo (908; see p. 118) cannot be easily 
linked with any object known to have origi¬ 
nated in Spain, suggesting that such prized 
works were, indeed, sent there as royal gifts 
or exchanges. ctl 


1. Mainz 1992, p. 264. 

2. Ibid., pp. 262-78. 

3. Kotzsche 1973, pk 1, no. i. 

4. Petrassi 1982, pp. 22-23, pi, 80; for the Chiavenna 
“pax,” see Mainz 1992, pp. 378-80. 

literature: Barcelona 1961,no. 1717;Velado 1991, 
p. 214. 
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BOX 

Le 6 n(?), iith century 

Sardonyx, ^ilt silver, niello, and pine 

5 ‘A X 7 ‘/* xs^/s in. (13.SX i 8 .$xi 3 cm) 

Museo ArqueologicoNacional, Madrid (si.oss) 

The fifty-seven small sardonyx plaques of this 
box, which came from the treasury of San 
Isidoro, are held by a framework of gilded 
and nielloed silver organized into fields of 
rectangular and circular shape. Some of the 
rectangles enclose arcades of horseshoe arches 
resembling portals. Rosettes are applied at 
junctures of the framework on the front and 
back. The box is fitted at the top with an 
arching handle the midpoint of which is 
circled by a ring. The cover is hinged on the 
back, and on the front a hinged clasp deco¬ 
rated with an engraved vine scroll fastens over 
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a ringed lock. The bottom has a silver cover 
with a repousse scroll. Since this same pattern 
appears on patches on the reliquary of Saint 
Isidore in the San Isidoro treasury (cat. no), 
it can be assumed that the nineteenth-century 
restorer employed after the Napoleonic occu¬ 
pation of the site made the additions to both 
the reliquary and the box from parts of 
another silver object. 

The other precious boxes from the treasury 
of San Isidoro either have an overt Christian 
function or were imported from al-Andalus. 
The present box does not unambiguously 
declare its origin, but parallels with other 
objects and certain details indicate that it 
was probably fashioned by a Christian. An 
outstanding precedent is provided by the 
agate casket given by Fruela II and Nunilo 
in 910 to Oviedo Cathedral (cat. 71). Although 
that casket is more than twice the size of this 
box, it too is composed of numerous small 
plaques of sardonyx held in place by a frame¬ 
work of metal—in this case gold. Moreover, 
the bottom register, most completely on the 
back, is made up of an arcade. No Islamic 
object that employs sardonyx in this way is 
known, and although the organization of the 
bands of the silver frame into interlacing 
loops based on the so-called Constantinian 
knot recalls details in Islamic manuscripts, 
this motif is found in tenth-century Christian 
manuscripts as well.’ The silver box given 
by Bishop Arianus (r. 1073-93) to Oviedo 


CathedraP may provide a clue to how our 
small box was used. Except for its Latin 
inscription, it is without an outward Chris¬ 
tian sign. The Latin inscription coNWiis 
XPI CELESTIS MENSSA PARATUR. ARIANUS 
EPS FECIT (The celestial meal of Christ is 
prepared) indicates that it was employed as a 
pyx or to reserve communion wafers. Such a 
function may have been served by this box. 

jww 

1. Williams 1980, p. 215, figs. 17-19. 

2. Manzanares 1972, P- 28, pis. 71, 72. 

literature: Gomez-Moreno 1919, p. 382; Toledo 
1975, no. 55, p. 22, pi. XI; Fontaine 1977, pp- 375-76, 
fig. 105; Franco 1991a, pp. 53-54, figs. p. 42; Franco 1991b, 
p. 82, fig. j. 
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openwoRk box 

Scandinavia, early (?) nth century 
Walrus ivory, with copper-alloy^ilt mounts 
H, 1V4. in. (4.Scm); max. w. z'/s in. (s.scm) 

Real Cole^iata de San Isidoro, Leon 

This curious walrus-ivory box bears dramatic 
witness to the far-reaching contacts that pre¬ 
vailed in medieval Spain. The openwork box. 


with its delicate ajoure carving, is the field for 
the playful depiction of a creature whose 
fantastic head projects at the base and whose 
abstract body makes up much of the cylindri¬ 
cal form of the box, along with interlacing 
ribbons and tendrils. The box is surmounted 
by an openwork copper-alloy gilt cover com¬ 
posed of interlacing tendrils, which is secured 
with pins; the bottom lid (also of openwork 
interlace) is hinged for opening. The func¬ 
tion of such a box is uncertain, but it might 
have been made to hold aromatics or unguents 
—or perhaps, like the Islamic silver and 
niello boxes in the San Isidoro treasury, it was 
transformed into a reliquary^ container. 

Executed in the Viking art style known 
as Mammen and Ringerike, the box is close 
to the so-called Kunigunde casket originally in 
the Bamberg Cathedral treasury (now in the 
Bayerische Nationalmuseum, Munich) and 
the casket (now destroyed) formerly in Kamien 
Cathedral in Poland, both dating to the early 
eleventh century. 

The means by which such an object arrived 
in Spain is unclear. Viking raids in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries may have been one 
source, but trade and even diplomatic ex¬ 
changes probably provide the most likely 
explanation. Nevertheless, such unusual for¬ 
eign objects must have had an impact on 
Leonese styles of ivory carving. For example, 
some of the decorative designs on the Cross 
of Ferdinand and Sancha (cat. iii) seem to 
be transpositions of Scandinavian forms. 

CTL 

LITE RATU RE: Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 298; 
Gomez-Moreno 1925-26, vol. i, p. 195, vol. 2, figs. 195, 

196; Gaborit-Chopin 1978, no. 113. 
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Shame op saints a6Rian 
an6 natalia 

Monastery of San Adrian de Bonar( (Ledn ), 

12th century 
Silver and oak 

6 ‘/^xioxsV 4 . in. (/j.p X 2 S 4 ^x W cm) 

The Art Ifistitute of Chkoflo; Buckingham Gothic Room 
Fund (436s) 

Adrian was a guard at the court of the 
emperor Galerius Maximianus, In 304 he and 
his companions were dismembered at Nico- 
media (Izmit) because they were Christians. 
Natalia, his wife, surreptitiously retrieved his 
hand and took it to Constantinople. A cult 
developed around Adrian and spread to Rome 
and other sites in the West. The cult, which had 
come to incorporate Natalia, was introduced 
into the peninsula in the seventh century'.* 

The first episi:)de of Adrian’s passion is de* 
picted in repousse relief on a short side of 
this casket; here Adrian, accompanied by 
Natalia, declares his Christian fiith to the 
emperor. On a long side, beneath a pendent 
arcade, Adrian is dismembered by five men, 
and Natalia, as the Passion of Saint Adrian 
stipulates, appropriates the severed hand of 
her fallen husband. An inscription on the 
skirt of the rcliquar)- below this scene de¬ 
clares the shrine’s purpi^se: martiris eximini 
SACRUM (Sacred [to the memory of] the 
exalted martyr). The story' continues on the 
other long side, where two dismembered 
br^dies, one minus a hand, frame the pros¬ 
trate figure of Natalia, who clutches the 
detached hand of her husband. The inscrip¬ 
tion under this scene offers some explanation 
for the pictorial narrative: QUI MARTIR 
FAcrus SPREVIT EUM ([Adrian] was made a 
mart)T, [Natalia] removed him). The talc is 
completed on the otlicr short side, w hich 
shows Natalia with two companions taking 
the sewered hand by Ix^at to Constantinople. 
The accompanying inscription, like the first, 
identifies the nature of the shrine: [ ja]cet 
Hic ADRIAN (Here lies Adrian). 

The Spanish origin of this reliquary' is 
undocumented, bur the populatin' of the 
cult of Adrian and Natalia on the peninsula, 
tlie figure style, and the format make such a 
provenance belie^'abie. The Area Santa of 
Ov'iedo (cat. 124) confirms that Spanish 
Romanesque reliquary iconography was car¬ 
ried out in silver repousse at least by the 
twelfth centun' Moreover, Spanish artists 
were in the forefront of composing hagio- 
graphical narratives for reliquaries, as the 
shrine of Saint Aemilian, from the second 
half of the eleventh century, testifies (cats. 
i25a-g). A silver casket fashioned after the 
middle of the twelfth ccntuiy' for Toledo 
Cathedral for tlie remains of Saint Eugene 
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incorporates several scenes from his passion 
in a repousse technique.^ Although the Adrian 
shrine also employs w hat may be termed a 
generic Romanesque style, one of its formulas 
—the bladder shape given drap>er\' over tlie 
midriff—appears in works of the early part 
of the twelfth centur)', such as the lid of the 
Area Santa of Oiedo, where it is seen on the 
angels, and the Romanesque part of the 
Beams from San Millan (Real Academia de 
la Historia, Madrid; Cod. 33, fol, 165, etc.). 
One of the notable monasteries dedicated to 
Saint Adrian w as founded at Bonar, east of 
Leon, in 920 by Count Gis\*ado and his w'ife, 
Leuvina, w'ho themselves had secured relics of 
Adrian and Natalia in Rome. With the death 
of Ferdinand 1 , this monastery' fell to the 
oversight of his daughter, Urraca, a noted 
patroness of the liturgical arts.^ She rebuilt 
the church of San Adrian de Bonar and in 
1099 ceded it to the more important monas¬ 
tery' of San Pedro de Eslonza.*^ The quarry at 
Bonar supplied the stone for the palatine 
church, San Isidoro, that Urraca planned for 
the capital. There is no document connecting 
our shrine witli San Adrian de Bonar, nor 
certainty that it was made as early as 1099. 
However, no other church dedicated to Adrian 
and Natalia and no circle of patronage other 
than the Leonese royal family offers a better 

prima facie claim to responsibilitv. 

^ ' jww 

1. Clarcia Rodnguc/. 1966, pp. 199-201. 

2. Nieto 1966. 


5, See essay ‘‘Lc6n and the Bcguinings of the Spanish 
Romanesque'* by John W. Williams, diis catalogue. 
Vcpcs 1959-60, vol. 2, pp. 239ff., csp. p. 24.V 

LITERATURE: Donnelly and Smith 1961; Hernandez 
1961, p. 105; Leningrad 1990, no. H- 
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casket of saint 
Oemetaius 

Aragon, ca, iioo 

Gilt'copper alloy with cabochons, on wood core 
13V4 X 23^/m X 13^/4 in. (ssx 60x40 cm) 

Church (fSan Esteban, Loarre (Hucsca) 

The reliquary' casket of Saint Demetrius and 
the book cover commissioned by Queen 
Felicia (cat. 128b) are virtually the only early 
Romanesque sumptuary* w'orks from Aragon 
that surv ive. The casket’s four sides are en¬ 
graved w'ith images of the rw'clv c apostles 
under arcades separated by bands of nnceaux. 
The front of the lid depicts Christ in a 
mandorla surrounded by symbols of the four 
evangelists; on the back of the lid a Christ 
triumphant is flanked by' four angels. The 
dynamic, even ecstatic, attimdes of the apos¬ 
tles, with their upward-looking gazes, indi¬ 
cate that both body and lid of this casket arc 
iconographically linked to the theme of the 
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Ascension and the Second Coming, as de¬ 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The engraved images of the apostles are 
characterized by an emphasis on line, by sharp, 
radiating folds of drapery, and by torsional 
movement. Serafm Moralejo has pointed out 
their relation to the manuscript illumination 
of Aquitaine and Languedoc in the early 
twelfth century* Even more striking is the 
resemblance of the dynamic drawing style of 
the casket to illustrations in a copy of the 
Acts of the Council of Jaca of 1063, in which 
bishops with linear, radiating drapery stand 
in exaggerated postures. The similarity sug¬ 
gests that the two works were produced in 
the same artistic orbit, although the docu¬ 
ment illustrations are more provincial than 
the engravings on the casket.^ 

Inside the casket a second, smaller casket 
was found that contained the relic of Saint 
Demetrius. It is also of gilt copper, but its 
engraving consists exclusively of vegetal and 
geometric designs with a formal vocabulary 
decisively influenced by the art of al-Andalus. 

CTL 

1. Moralejo 1982, p. 287. 

2. Ibid. 
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ARCA sanu of ovie6o 


Oviedo (Oviedo)y late nth or early 12th century 

Black oak and gilded silver 

28 X 4^% X in. (73 X119 X 93 cm) 

Camara Santa^ Oviedo Cathedral 

The Area Santa is a large reliquary casket in 
Oviedo Cathedral’s Camara Santa. The reli¬ 
quary, which recalls an altar in form, is made 
of black oak sheathed in gilded silver. Repousse 
figures are present on three of its four faces, 
and an engraved Crucifixion scene appears on 
its lid. The figural decoration is Romanesque 
in style. 

According to the Liber testamentorum^ a 
record of the principal donations to Oviedo 
Cathedral compiled about 1120, the original 
Area was carried from Jerusalem—where it 
was constructed by disciples of the apostles 
—to Oviedo, with stops in Africa, Seville, 
and Toledo.' It was brought to Oviedo in the 
eighth century to escape the invading Muslims. 
The story of the casket’s manufacture and 
journey is repeated in a number of other 
documentary sources. 

The Area Santa differs from most medieval 
reliquaries in terms of its contents. Rather 
than preserving a single saint’s relics, it held 
relics of numerous saints and such items as 
wood from the true cross, bread from the 
Last Supper, and milk from Mary’s breast. 

An inscription on the casket’s lid lists some of 
these contents; others are named in addi¬ 
tional inventories. Although the Pilgrim’s 
Guide (the fifth book of the mid-twelfth- 
century Codex Calixtinus) ignores Oviedo, 
references to the relics had appeared in France 
by the late eleventh century.^ 

On October ii, 1934, the Camara Santa 
suffered an explosion that severely damaged 
the Area Santa. Using earlier photographs, 
documents, and the remaining pieces, 
Manuel Gomez-Moreno reconstructed the 
reliquary.^ He published an article in 1945, 
establishing the Area’s date by connecting it 
to document 72 in the Oviedo Cathedral 
archives. Dated March 14,1075, this docu¬ 
ment describes the ceremonial enumeration 
of the Area’s contents by Alfonso VI of 
Leon."^ Thus in his article Gomez-Moreno 
posited that the date of 1075 belonged in a 
missing section of the casket’s inscription. 
Although it is inconsistent with the mature 
style of the Area’s decoration, 1075 has been 
accepted because the inscription in question 
names Alfonso and credits him with donat¬ 
ing artistic materials. Prior to the 1934 
explosion that damaged the casket, however, 
antiquarians recorded the same inscription 
on three occasions without once mentioning 
a date for Alfonso’s gift. Since the authentic- 
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ity of document 72 is also now questioned, 
the shrine’s chronology should be investigated 
afresh.^ 

The Area Santa has yet to receive a thor¬ 
ough scholarly analysis, and some aspects of 
its decoration are puzzling. Its front panel 
recalls contemporary antependium design, 
featuring a centrally placed Christ in Majesty 
in a mandorla carried by four angels. Six 
labeled apostle figures, in two arcaded rows 
of three, appear at both the left and right 
sides of the central group.^ This entire field is 
circumscribed by a Kufic border with an 
evangelist symbol inserted at each comer. 

The cormpt nature of the Kufic inscription 
indicates that the artist was not completely 
familiar with Arabic. 

The Area’s left side bears scenes from the 


Infancy of Christ cycle in a narrative sequence 
that traverses two registers in a counterclock¬ 
wise manner. Beginning with the Annuncia¬ 
tion on the upper right, it moves to the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds and the 
Visitation above, then on to the Nativity and 
the Flight into Egypt below. Arcades are used 
to clarify and enhance the narrative. A 
banded inscription separates the two regis¬ 
ters. Reading from the left is maria et 

lOSEP POSUERUNT DOMINUM IN PRESEPIO 
ANiMALiu (Mary and Joseph put the Lord 
into the animals’ manger); it continues an- 
GELUS APARUIT lOSEP DICENS FUGE IN 
EGiPTUM ESTO ic (An angel appeared to 
Joseph saying, “Flee into Egypt”) Figures 
are labeled in every scene except the Annun¬ 
ciation to the Shepherds. 
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One unusual aspect of the iconography is 
Saint Anne’s appearance in both the Annun¬ 
ciation and the Flight into Egypt. Saint Anne 
is also featured in the frescoes of the Pan¬ 
theon of the Kings in neighboring Leon, 
which are dated to about 1120. Her depiction 
there could be seen as evidence of Byzantine 
influence because the cult of Saint Anne was 
well established in the East; it was not wide¬ 
spread in the West until the fourteenth cen- 
tuty. The fact that many of the Area’s relics 
are Byzantine in origin would seem to sup¬ 
port this hypothesis, but the influence of 
contemporaneous English interest in the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary should also 
be considered. 

The panel on the Area’s right side is also 
arranged in two registers. In the upper regis¬ 
ter, at the left, is the standing Christ in a 
mandorla supported by two angels. At the 
right a cherub and seraph flank Michael 
the Archangel as he battles the dragon. 

Below, eight labeled apostles stand in various 
attitudes. As before, an inscribed band sepa¬ 
rates the two registers. It reads: ascendens 

XPS IN ALTUM CAPTIVAM DUXIT CAPTIVITATE 
(Christ, ascending on high, led the prisoner 
from captivity) and Michael arcangelus 
PUGNA viTCUM DRACONE (Michael the Arch¬ 
angel fights the dragon). The original Kufic 
border remains at the top and at the right 
edge of the field. The bottom and left edge 
are covered with a patterned revetment. 

The casket’s lid features nielloed engraving 
rather than repousse decoration. Its Crucifixion 
includes the thieves, Mary, and Saint John 
and roundels containing the sun and moon. 
The shrine’s rear is covered with a simple 
geometric revetment. Since modern times 
the reliquary has lacked a base, but presuma¬ 
bly it once stood on four feet as many Ottonian 
altar reliquaries do. 

The Area’s figures achieve a mature 
Romanesque style, something that sets it 
apart from such earlier shrines as the reli¬ 
quary of Saint Isidore (cat. no), whose 
figures demonstrate Ottonian influences on 
Spain’s minor arts. Just what the Area’s stylis¬ 
tic antecedents were is difficult to surmise as 
tew comparable objects exist.* Gomez-Moreno 
emphasized its Mozarabic nature, but more 
recently Serafin Moralejo has found convinc¬ 
ing parallels for its figures in English and 
Anglo-Norman manuscripts,^ Moralejo’s sug¬ 
gestion is particularly interesting in light of 
the possible English iconographic influence 
mentioned above. 
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antiQua 

Monastery of SanMillm de la Corolla (Lqgrono), 1060-80 
Wood and silk 

22is x40*Ax 13 in. (s8X103X33 cm) 

Monasterio de TmOy San Milldn de la Corolla 

This wooden armature of a large reliquary 
shrine was made in the second half of the 
eleventh century for the relics of Saint Aemilian 
(San Millan), a Visigothic hermit believed to 
have lived, worked miracles, and died in 574 
at the Riojan site that now bears his name. In 
its original state the reliquary had a rich and 
unprecedented decorative program. Each long 
side featured eleven carved ivory scenes in 
two registers depicting the life of the saint. 
The source for this narrative was the Vita 
SanctiAcmiliani written by Saint Braulio, 
bishop of Saragossa, in the seventh century.' 
The reliquary’s short ends, or gables, featured 
labeled portraits in ivory and precious metals 
depicting the artistic, monastic, and royal 
personages responsible for its creation. 

The reliquary was severely damaged and 
stripped of its precious metals and gems by 
French troops who sacked San Millan de la 
Cogolla in 1809. In the following years the 
vacant monastery was plundered, and many 
of the ivory plaques—deemed worthless by 
the troops—were also lost. Some reappeared 
years later in museums throughout the world; 
indeed, sixteen of the lateral and nine of the 
gable ivories have since been identified. The 


most recent of these plaques to surface was 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum in 

1987.'' 

When the monastery was resettled in 1817, 
the surviving ivories were assembled on a 
simple wooden casket within which was sealed 
the reliquary’s original wooden armature. In 
1931 most of these plaques were transferred 
along with other monastic artifacts to the 
Museo Arqueologico Nacional in Madrid for 
safekeeping. After the Spanish civil war 
public outcry demanded their return to the 
monastery. These efforts culminated in 1944, 
when the saint’s relics—hidden in a jar dur¬ 
ing the civil war—were translated to a new 
casket, which now displays most of the surviv¬ 
ing ivories. Although some effort was made 
to comply with a detailed description of the 
reliquary made by Prudencio dc Sandoval in 
1601, the modern arrangement is an attractive 
display rather than a scientific re-creation. 

The original wooden armature of the reli¬ 
quary was recently rediscovered, still sealed 
inside its protective container. When juxta¬ 
posed with Sandoval’s description and the 
surviving ivories, the Area Antigua—as it is 
called at the site—allows scholars to generate 
an accurate reconstruction of the reliquary 
for the first time. Indentations made in the 
Area’s wood to accommodate gems and 
plaques are clearly visible today. Especially 
noteworthy is an opening in the roof—orig¬ 
inally probably covered by a flap—that would 
have allowed pilgrims closer access to the 
saint’s relics. It has been established that this 
particular spot was overlaid with depictions 
of posthumous miracles taking place at San 
Millan de la Cogolla, which bear witness to 
the reliquary’s function in a pilgrimage con¬ 
text. Rediscovery of the Area Antigua is also 
of interest to textile specialists since its inte¬ 
rior is sheathed with a magnificent Islamic silk,^ 

It is difficult to determine a precise date for 
the reliquary of Saint Aemilian as no con¬ 
temporary documents attest to its manufac¬ 
ture. The earliest account, De translatione 
Sancti Aemilianiy written by the monastic 
chronicler Fernando in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, implies that the completed reliquary was 
used for the second translation of Aemilian’s 
relics in 1067.^ This account, however, is con¬ 
tradicted both by internal evidence and by 
biographical information known about per¬ 
sons depicted on the reliquary’s gabled ends, 
or frontispieces. It may be possible that Fer¬ 
nando conflated two separate events or that 
additional portraits were added to the reli¬ 
quary after its use in the 1067 translation. 

In either case a date in the 1060s or 1070s 
accords well with the plaques’ pre-Romanesque 
attributes, which recall, to a certain extent, 
those of the Lconcse pre-Romanesque school. 
Despite the tenth-century production of ivory 
objects at the monastery of San Millan, there 
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is no documentary evidence to prove that the 
early atelier persisted at the site into the 
eleventh century."' Indeed, the reliquary’s 
carving style contradicts theories of an iso¬ 
lated continuity, as most of its plaques owe 
little to the earlier atelier’s Andalusian-inspired 
forms. 

Stylistic analysis suggests that as many as 
four ivoty^ carvers may have worked on the 
reliquary^. The most accomplished of these 
was well acquainted with the Leonese atelier, 
exhibiting in his plaques the same looping 
drapery, taut surfaces, and bony figures found 
on the Beatitudes casket (cat. 117). Further¬ 
more, the Germanic names—Engelramus and 
Redolfo—of the artists depicted on one of 
the reliquary’s plaques (cat. 125b) indicate 
that the reliquary should best be seen in the 
light of Spain’s awakening to trans-Pyrenean 
influences, a phenomenon that accelerated in 
the second half of the eleventh century and 
that would eventually result in the produc¬ 
tion of fully Romanesque ivories. 
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IVORY CARVeRS At WORk 
(plAque f Rom ReliquARy 
of SAint AemiliAn) 

Monastery of San Millan de la Corolla (Logroho) , 1060 -80 
Ivory 

z Vx XIV 4 . in . ( 6 x 4-5 cm) 

State Hermitage Museum^ Saint Petersburjj (2909) 

This gable plaque from the reliquary of Saint 
Aemilian, bearing the inscription engelra- 
MAGISTRO ET REDOLFO FiLio (by Master 
Engelramus and his son Redolfo), may be 
the earliest-known self-portrait by an ivory 
carver. Engelramus, the master, is shown 
seated, smoothing out a large piece of ivory 
in preparation for carving. Redolfo, the son, 
stands and steadies the ivory while his father 
works. This small but unprecedented depic¬ 
tion testifies to the use of lay, itinerant crafts¬ 
men in Spanish monasteries. Close stylistic 
analysis suggests that there were more than 
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two—possibly as many as four—hands at 
work on the casket’s ivories, 

Arthur Kingsley Porter placed the reliquary 
of Saint Aemilian in the Ottonian minor arts 
tradition, basing his hypothesis on the artists’ 
Germanic names and on his belief that the 
casket’s figure style was linked to that of the 
Echternach Master. Another work—from 
Leon and slighdy earlier (ca. 1063)—the reli¬ 
quary of Saint Isidore (cat. no), whose figures 
can be compared with those on the Hildesheim 
doors, further supports Porter’s assertion. In 
addition a German artist—Almanius—fash¬ 
ioned the now-lost golden retable for Santa 
Marfa de Najera in 1056.' 

Stylistic analysis contradias Porter’s belief 
that the reliquary’s artists belonged to the 
Echternach tradition; it does, however, sug¬ 
gest that artists from the north were influential 
in Leon and later at San Millan. Due to the 
similarities between Leonese and San Millan 
pre-Romanesque ivories, it is possible that 
one northern workshop influenced both cen¬ 
ters in turn. One region that may have had 
such a workshop is the Lower Lorraine, 
which was an active center for the minor arts 
earlier in the eleventh century. In the second 
half of the century, documented contacts 
betw^een Spain and Liege include a pilgrim¬ 
age to Santiago in 1056."^ Furthermore, mer¬ 
chants from the Lorraine traveled throughout 
Spain in order to obtain Andalusian fabrics.^ 
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scenes pnom the lipe op 
saint aemilian {plaque 
pnom Reliquany op saint 
aemilian) 

Monastery of San Millan de la Corolla (Lo^om) , 1060-S0 
Ivory 

Xi in. (16.9x7-6 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; The 
Cloisters Colleaion, 19S7 (1987-89) 

In his 1601 description of the reliquary of 
Saint Aemilian, Prudencio de Sandoval placed 
this plaque in the first position (the far left) 
on the upper level of what he considered the 
reliquary’s first side. The plaque, which de¬ 
picts Aemilian’s early life and his climb up 
Mount Dircetius, was purchased by the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum in 1987 ' It had not been 
published before its purchase by the Museum, 
although both Sandoval and Diego Mecolaeta 
had described it in situ before the reliquary 
was damaged in the early nineteenth century. 
The circumstances of its removal and initial 
purchase are unknown. 

The ivory presents two vertically arranged 
scenes, the lower chronologically preceding 
the upper. Below, the seated saint, complete 
with shepherd’s gear, tends his flock. Resting 
a hand on his crook, he lifts and blows an 
oliphant with his other hand. Also shown is a 
kithara, which Braulio mentions in his Vita 
SanctiAemiliani.^ A full two chapters later in 
the Vita, the former shepherd climbs to soli¬ 
tude on Mount Dircetius after meeting his 
religious mentor, Felices, and returning briefly 
to Vergegio (modern Berceo). The upper 
register depicts the robed and barefoot 
Aemilian scrambling up a steep hill covered 
in vegetation. As he approaches, the hand of 
God bestows a blessing. The plaque’s inscrip¬ 
tions, FUTURUS PASTOR HOMINUM ERAT 
PASTOR oviUM (The future shepherd of men 
was a shepherd of sheep) and UBi eremum 
EXPETIT MONTIS DiRCECii (Wherein he 
sought the remoteness of Mount Dircetius), 
encapsulate the narrative. The first of these 
inscriptions quotes Braulio’s text directly^ 


The image of the shepherd and his flock 
originated in classical pastoral imagery and 
was readily used to depict Christ as the Good 
Shepherd. This particular version is rare in 
that Aemilian is seated and blows a horn to 
summon his flock. A medieval secular variant 
of the scene appears on the Carolingian 
flabellum of Tournus, where it illustrates a 
passage from Virgil’s Eclo£fues.'^ 

Likewise the upper register’s figure, a 
climber with outstretched hands, is repre¬ 
sented in a number of biblical scenes. In this 
case it probably can be associated with Moses 
Receiving the Law, as both the Vita Sancti 
Aemiliani and the reliquaries own inscription 
contain references to him. Comparable exam¬ 
ples appear in the seventh-century Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris; cod. n. acqu. lat. 2334), which may 
have been produced in Spain, and a tenth- 
century Psalter from Byzantium (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, cod. grec. 139). 

Several stylistic characteristics set this plaque 
apart from others in the San Millan series. 

For example, while the other compositions 
also use arches to frame the scene and to carry 
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inscriptions, a straight border always sepa¬ 
rates the two registers and may even act as a 
groundline for the action above. In this ivory 
alone, inscription-bearing arches provide both 
the horizontal and vertical borders of the 
scenes. 

The plaque is also distinctive in the variety 
of its surface textures. In particular its drilled 
vegetation is quite unusual and may reflect 
knowledge of Andalusian ivory-carving prac¬ 
tices. The drapery style differs from the ma¬ 
jority of the reliquary’s plaques in its reliance 
on a few subtle lines looping across the body 
to define volumes beneath the fabric. This 
more accomplished carving style is apparent 
as well in the plaque depicting Aemilian 
flanked by Asellus, Gerontius, and Sofronius 
at San Millan de la Cogolla. In most of the 
reliquary’s plaques, however, figural volume is 
obscured by the drapery’s linear patterning. 
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chRist in majesty (plaque 
pRom Reliquacy op saint 
aemilian) 

Monastery of San Millan de la Corolla (Lo^frono ), 1060 -80 
Ivory 

lo VuxsVs in. (27X 13.7 cm) 

Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. (48.12) 

Adolph Goldschmidt recognized this piece in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection as belong¬ 
ing to the reliquary of Saint Aemilian. Ac¬ 
cording to Prudencio de Sandoval’s description 
of 1601, Christ in Majesty was the centerpiece 
of one of the casket’s two gables—that which 
featured the most prominent of the reliquary’s 
donors. Indeed, the hollow made to accom¬ 
modate Christ’s mandorla, which was origi¬ 
nally of precious metal, is clearly visible on 
the casket’s wooden armature (cat. 125a), as 
are spaces left for additional decorative features. 


Originally Christ was surrounded by four 
small plaques representing the evangelist sym¬ 
bols. Adjacent to this group were four gold 
figures of angels presenting the Navarresc 
patrons Sancho IV (r. 1054-76) and his wife 
Placentia to Christ. Below Christ’s feet, pros¬ 
trate, were ivory figures of Munius the Scribe 
and Blasius the Abbot, the latter deemed by 
inscription the project’s organizer: blasius 
ABBAS HUIUS OPERIS EFFECTOR (Abbot 
Blasius, instigator of this work). Fitting neatly 
into the gable’s triangular pinnacle was the 


Lamb of God, underneath which was placed 
a large “carbuncle,” as Sandoval puts it. A 
laudatory inscription surrounded the entire 
composition. Of this ensemble, in addition 
to Christ, only the figures of Munius and 
Blasius survive. They are presendy at the 
monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla. 

Christ sits on a wooden throne decorated 
with horseshoe arcades. His feet rest on a 
small stool. His pose is traditional: the right 
hand is raised in blessing, while the left props 
a book upon the thigh. Kurt Weitzmann 
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noted the unusual thrcc-dimensionaliry'of 
tJie ClirLst figure, for which he found compar¬ 
ison only in the Virgin and Child in the 
Landcsmuscum, Mainz—an Ottonian ivory' 
car\'ing of the mid-eleventli century'.' Christ’s 
beaded nimbus, which Weitzmann suggested 
was copied from a Romanos-group ivor\;‘ 
could also support an Ottonian artistic ances¬ 
try'. Typically Spanish, however, are the inlaid 
eyes, which arc characteristic of both the 
Leoncse and the San Millan schools of i\or)' 
carving, and the throne’s horseshc^c arches. 

This plaque vividly demonstrates the craft 
of ivory car\'ing. When viewed from the rear, 
the tusk’s pulp cavity is visible. This figure’s 
unusually high relief forced the carver to 
work nearly the entire width of the tusk, even 
including the oldest and most bnttle ivory, 
which IS found just beneath the husk.’ 
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two monks (plaque 
pRom ReliquARy op SAint 
aemilian) 

Mimastnycf San Millan (U la Co^Ula (Loffrono), 1060-80 
Ivory 

Sx ri/2 in. (7.7X 3.8 cm) 

State Hermitage Museum, Saint Petersimr^ (2906) 

This plaque was part of the reliquaty^'s sec¬ 
ond gable eascmblc, one that centered around 
a hirgc ivory depicting Aemilian mourned on 
his bier (cat, i25f)- Prudencio dc Sandoval’s 
1601 description of the original gable records 
that its labeled portraits featured all ranks of 
monastic personnel—from refectory worker 


to .scribe. This plaque, which shows Abbot 
Petrus (PETRUS ABBA) and Miinius (witli a 
garbled inscription meaning ad ccclestmny 
‘'to the church”), appeared at the right of 
the gable, in the uppermost of three tiers 
of decoration. It was matched at the left 
by a similar plaque depicting two additional 
standing figures. 

rhe hazy chronology of events at the 
monaster}^ of San Millan makes securing the 
reliquaiyr^s history a difficult task. The tradi¬ 
tional account has Abbot Blasius presiding 
over the second translation of the relics in 
1067, for which the reliquary' was designed 
Documents backing up this claim, however, 
have been excluded from the modem edition 
of the monastic cartulary, W'hich indicates 
instead diat Petrus w'as abbot from the late 
1050s until 1069.' 

Because Petrus witnessed documents in the 
monastic cartulary' as late as 1075, Joaquin 
Pena believed he remained abbot of the 
monastery ’s original foundation in the moun¬ 
tains, while Blasius directed the newly erected 
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center in the valley'.' While Pena’s notion 
would untie some of the chronological knots 
facing hisStorians, tlicre is no e\idence to 
support the hj'poihcsis that two monasteries 
operated simultaneously at the site. 

Although its complete history' will never be 
recovered dirough documents, the reliquary 
Itself reveals something about the relative 
.status of the two abbots. Pemis does not 
share widi Blasius (blasius abbas kuius 
opERis EFFECTOR [Abbot Blasius, instigator 
of this work] ) a place of honor at Christ’s 
feet on the first gable but instead appears on 
this second, lesser gable with other patrons 
and monastic personages. 

JAH 

1. Ubicto 1976. 

2. Pena 1978, pp. 33 - 36 * 
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6eath of saint aemilian 
(plaque fRom ReliquaRy 
of saint aemilian) 

Monastery cf San Millan de la CojfoUa (Lo/rrono)^ 1060-8C 
Imy 

fiVtiX 2V* in. (/7.5-v 6.6 cm) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (36,626) 

The second of the reliquary’s gabled ends 
centered around an ivory' plaque that depicted 
the death of Aemilian. At some undetermined 
time this plaque w'as divided into tw'o pieces. 
Eventually, the right portion entered the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the left 
portion entered the Museo Nazionalc del 
Bargello, Florence. 

When the two pieces arc joined, the plaque 
shows the dead saint being mourned at the 
monastery', w hile his soul—represented by a 
nude body as is customar)^ in medieval art—is 
raised into heaven by angels. The piece in 
Florence dcpias the head of the bier, where 
the prie,st Ascllus stands by a Mozarabic 
processional cross. By including the priest. 
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the artist reveals how closely he followed the 
Vita SanctiAemiliani^s account of Aemilian’s 
demise. 

Because a saint’s death was considered 
essential to a hagiographic narrative and to 
visual interpretations of such a narrative, a 
second portrayal of the death scene was 
included in the narrative sequence on one of 
the reliquary’s long sides. The present ivory 
stresses the saint’s role as intercessor for the 
living, as such representations generally do.' 
That is, his body remains a focus of devotion 
at the monastery, while his soul resides in 
heaven. The plaque’s inscriptions also reflect 
this dichotomy. Heavenly activity is the theme 
of an inscription running along the plaque’s 
upper border: ubi angeli dei gaudentes 

AD CELUM CONSCENDUNT ANIMAM BEATI 
EMiLiANi porta[n]tes (Where the angels of 
God rise with joy toward heaven carrying the 
soul of Blessed Aemilianus). The monastic 
realm is described by inscriptions on the 
plaque’s inner arcade; de eius obitu et 
OBSEQUS (Of his death and compliance) and 
ASELLi PRESBiTERi (Of Asellus the priest). 


In both the side and gable depictions of 
Aemilian’s death, a distinctive processional 
cross marks the setting as San Millan de la 
Cogolla. Indeed, three arms of two such 
crosses found at the site are now displayed 
at the Musee du Louvre, Paris, and at the 
Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid 
(cat. 74).'' 
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death scenes;and Abou-el-Haj 1975, pp. 7+-77. 
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king RAmino An6 a 
compAnion (plAque 
pRom ReliquARy of SAint 
AcmiliAn) 

Monastery of San Millan de la Corolla (Lo£prono ), 1060-80 
Ivory 

3‘/gXV/sin. ( 8 x 4 -cm) 

State Hermita^fe Museum, Saint Petersburg! (2908) 

This plaque originally appeared on the reli¬ 
quary of Saint Aemilian’s second gabled end, 
or frontispiece, in the middle of three tiers of 
decoration and to the left of the ivory depict¬ 
ing Aemilian mourned on his bier (cat. 125!). 
Two lay donors. King Ramiro of Aragon 
(ranimirus rex [r. 1035-63]) and a second 
figure (apparitio scolastico), are repre¬ 
sented. Both figures are shown presenting 
their donations to the monastery. Ramiro 
holds what seems to be an ivory pyx, and his 
companion holds a money bag. 

Although there are no extant records of 
donations by Ramiro I of Aragon to the 
monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla, his 
brother Garcia Sanchez III of Navarre (r. 
1035-54) bestowed funds for construction of 
a new church in 1053. It is possible that Garcia 
may have involved Ramiro in ongoing efforts 
to promote Aemilian’s cult. On several occa- 
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sions Ramiro I allied himself with the 
Navarrese against Leon-Castile in struggles 
over the monastery’s home region—the Rioja. 
The Castilians successfully annexed the Rioja 
in 1076. 

Ramiro’s death in 1063, four years before 
the translation of the saint’s relics, might 
seem to disqualify him as the living figure 
represented here. Another Ramiro—the count 
of Calahorra—who lived until 1083 and made 
donations to San Millan, is sometimes sug¬ 
gested instead.' Count Ramiro, however, never 
became king and is, therefore, undeserving 
of the label ranimirus rex. Until stronger 
evidence is presented to the contrary, it is 
best to view the donor as Ramiro I of Aragon. 

Ramiro’s companion, Apparitio Scolastico, 
may be the noble Apparicio who witnessed a 
donation to the monastery in 1075.^ It is more 
likely, however, that the label is a title for 
someone involved with schools or that the 
gift is an endowment to the monastic school. 
Prudencio de Sandoval’s 1601 description of 
the original gabled end ensemble supports 
this interpretation by including two other 
plaques, SANccius magistermunio infans 
(Holy teacher, defender of childhood) 










and DOMININUS infantium magister 
(Domininus, teacher of children), which de¬ 
picted figures at work in San Millan’s school. 

JAH 


1. Lacarra 1972, vol. i, p. 264, no. 59. 

2. Ubieto 1976, document 424- 
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pUque with scenes 
pRom genesis 

Northern Spain, early (?) nth century 

Ivory and£flass 

9‘Ax 4 in. (23.SX 10.2 cm) 

State Hermitage Museum, Saint Petersburg (2) 

The ivory panel is divided into three registers 
with three scenes taken from the Book of 
Genesis. At the top is an atypical representa¬ 
tion of the Temptation of Adam and Eve. 

Eve is depicted accepting the forbidden fhiit— 
which takes the form of bunches of grapes— 
from the serpent in the tree, while aii angel 
warns of the consequences. The middle reg¬ 
ister also presents an unusual image: Noah’s 
ark is surrounded by eight identical figures in 
attitudes that seem to suggest the construc¬ 
tion of the ark; two birds frame the mast. 
(The description of the ark in Genesis 6 : 14-16 
does not correspond to this depiction, which, 
instead, is rather generalized.) The lower 
scene shows Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac (Gen¬ 
esis 22:9-13), with an angel interceding to 
offer the ram in place of Abraham’s son. 
Peculiar to all three scenes is the liberal visual 
interpretation of the corresponding biblical 
account, indicating either that the artist was 
not interested in following a particular picto¬ 
rial model or else that an approximation of the 
episode as set forth in the text was sufficient. 

The function of the panel is uncertain. It 
has been suggested that the numerous holes 
and the existence of a thin lip on the reverse, 
possibly for wax, are evidence that it was part 
of a diptych. 
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ITie simple, straightforward style of the 
figures, with their enlarged heads and inlaid 
glass eyes, has been linked by some scholars to 
the ivories of the reliquar)' of Saint Aemilian 
(cats. i25b-g) at San Millan de la Cogolla; 
others regard the plaque as chronologically 
earlier, suggesting that it foreshadows these 
eleventh-centur)' works. Clearly, in sty^e the 
panel is further removed from the Glcncaim 
casket of the eighth to tenth century (cat. 69) 
and closer to works at San Millan de la 
Cogolla dating from the third quarter of the 
eleventh century. 

CTL 

LITERATuRE: Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 92; 
Volbach 1925, no. 259; Ptrricr 1984, pp- 32,112; Leningrad 
1986, no. I (with previous literature). 
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f Raqments of plaque 
fcom Reliquany of san 
felices 

Northern Spain, ca. jogo 
hxny 

S7Mo: 6 »Ax(is7x 7 cm); 19S6J91:6^/sx 1V* (is. 6 x4 6 cm} 
MuseoArqueologicoNacional, Madrid (S7-BSo, 1986/91) 


The relics of Saint Aemilian’s teacher, Felices 
of Bilibium, were translated to the monas¬ 
tery of San Millan de la Cogolla in 1090. The 
ivories of the reliquary of San Felices were 
presumably prepared for this occasion. Pru- 
dcncio de Sandoval saw the reliquary at San 
Milldn in 1601. Even then, however, it was not 
the original Sandoval saw but a reconstruc¬ 
tion that bore an inscription dating it to 1451. 
One of the ivorv' plaques he described—' 1 a 
otra cs dc dos mesas cons sus anforas” (the 
other one is of two tables with their amphorae) 
—could easily be either one of the two 
fragments in the Musco Arqueologico Naci- 
onal, Madrid. Sandoval’s relatively vague de¬ 
scription of the plaque may indicate that it 
w'as already damaged w hen he saw it. The 
smaller of the two fragments w'as recently 
discovered in Burgos.' 

There is general agreement that the plaques 
represent the Marriage at Cana (John 2: i-ii). 
In addition to these fragments, five other 
plaques depicting New Testament scenes sur¬ 
vive from the reliquary. At San Millan, now 
assembled on a modem casket, are the Last 
Supper, the Cure of the Blind Man (with 
possibly the Cure of the Paralytic beneath), 
the Raising of the Widow^s Son at Nain (or 



the Raising of Jarus’s Daughter), and the 
Entry into Jerusalem. Another plaque, for¬ 
merly in the Berlin-Dahlem collection but 
now' lost, represents Christ and the apostles. 

Unlike the ivories of the reliquary' of Saint 
Aemilian (cats. 125b—g), those of the reli¬ 
quary of San Felices depict christological 
rather than hagiographical scenes. Probably 
too little was known about Felices—who is 
only briefly mentioned in the Vita Sancti 
Aemiliani and w'as never the subject of his 
own vita —to construct a narrative cycle of 
his life. He is depiacd just once, as Aemilian’s 
teacher, in a scene on the reliquary of Saint 
Aemilian. The creation of a second ivory'- 
plated reliquary' at San Millan attests to the 
expansion of Acmilian’s cult and the reliquary^’s 
success in attracting pilgrims to the site. 

The reliquary of San Felices differs sty'listi- 
cally from the reliquary of Saint Aemilian in 
that its figures are monumental and somber 
and its drapery' is marked with the double- 
incised lines found in the Romancvsquc sculp¬ 
ture of Bernardus Gilduinus at Saint-Semin, 
Toulouse (1096) and in later manifestations 


of his work. Danielle I’erricr argued for an 
Aragonese provenance for the casket on the 
basis of its similarities to frescoes from the 
Romanesque church in Bagues (now in the 
Museo Diocesano, Jaca) and to sculptural 
refleaions of Gilduinus’s sty'le in Aragon. 
Scrafin Moralcjo, on the other hand, found 
stylistic continuity between the two eleventh- 
cenmry ivory workshops at San Millan de la 
Cogolla and asserted that the reliquary of 
San Felices is a link between the transitional 
illuminations of the Beams from Saint-Sever, 
Gascony, and the fully Romanesque sculpmrc 
of Jaca and Toulouse,^ 
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two BookcoveRS(?) fcom 
the monasteRy of smt^ 
CRUZ 6e U seRos 

a. Settinpf : }aca, before io8s 

Silver£filt with pseudofili^free, a sapphire, ^lassy and 

crystal, on wood 

Ivory: The Crucifixion 

Constantinople^), late loth century 

io‘/4 X 8'/i in. (26x21.6 cm) 

b. Setting!: Jaca, before 108$ 

Silver£[ilt with pseudofiligree, cloisonne enamel, and 

glass, on wood 

Ivory: The Crucifixion 

Jaca, before io8s 

lO’A xy'/i in. (26.7x 19.1 cm) 


a: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift 
ofj. Pierpont Morgan, 1917 (17-190.134) 
b: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917 (17.190.33) 

The first plaque (a) incorporates a Byzantine 
ivory of the Crucifixion, with the Virgin, 
Saint John, and Angels, which was probably 
produced in Constantinople at the end of the 
tenth century. Originally, the ivory formed the 
central panel of a triptych. Such eastern 
ivories were highly prized in the West, and its 
inclusion in a precious setting reveals the 
special homage accorded these works of art. 
As is the case with a book cover commis¬ 
sioned by Bemward of Hildesheim (993-1022) 
that combines a similar ivory in the design, 
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this type of reuse adds to the value of such 
objects. Also, just to the right of the Byzan¬ 
tine ivory on the book cover is an early 
Islamic sapphire sealstone inscribed in Arabic 
with four of the ninety-nine Islamic "‘Beauti¬ 
ful Names” of God. 

The second plaque (b) also contains an 
ivory Crucifixion, but this one is not based 
on the available Byzantine model, thus dem¬ 
onstrating a certain artistic independence. 
Here, the applique figures are attached to a 
repousse silver ground, divided into four 
panels by the cross. An inscription that ex¬ 
tends across the two lower panels, feli/cia/ 
reg/ ina, links this—and presumably the 
other Byzantine cover—to Queen Felicia 









(daughter of Armengol, count of Urgel), the 
wife of Sancho V Ramirez (ca. 1037-1094), 
king of Aragon and Navarre. Her death in 
1085 thus establishes a terminus ante quern 
for the plaque. The two upper repousse pan¬ 
els bear the inscription: ihc/na/zar/en/vs 
(Jesus Christ of Nazareth). Small and deli¬ 
cate figures of the Virgin and Saint John 
frame the living “Christus victor,” and above 
them are personifications of the sun and the 
moon, which, curiously, display the contem¬ 
plative, mourning gestures normally reserved 
for the Virgin and Saint John. Despite their 
small size, the figures reveal an integrity 
associated with large-scale sculpture. Further¬ 
more, stylistically, there are no other compa¬ 


rable northern Spanish ivories in Aragon and 
Navarre from this formative period. 

Each frame is constructed of silver-gilt 
sheets with a meandering floral pattern in 
pseudofiligree; small pieces of colored glass, 
mounted to simulate precious stones, sur¬ 
round the central image. Just below the main 
scene on plaque (b) is one remaining cloisonne 
enamel that may be of Byzantine origin or, 
alternatively, it may represent a unique sur¬ 
viving example of this technique as practiced 
in Aragon. 

The celebrated Benedictine monastery of 
Santa Cruz de la Seros, near Jaca, was re¬ 
putedly founded by Queen Felicia, who be¬ 
stowed upon it many gifb, among them an 


evangelary that has traditionally been linked 
to book cover (b). However, neither plaque 
has any obvious means of attachment in 
order for it to have functioned as a book 
cover. Either they were remounted at a later 
date, as the physical evidence seems to sug¬ 
gest, or else they never were used as book 
covers at all but perhaps served a votive 
purpose instead. 

CTL 

LITE RATURE : Madrid 1892, vol. 2, pi. x; Hildburgh 
1936, pp. 33-34, fig. n; Steenbock 1SMS5, no. 68 (with 
earlier literature); Grodecki, Mutherich, and Tanalon 
1973, p. 337, fig. 357; Keene 1981, p. 38, fig. 3; Bousquet 
1982, pp. 40-41; Estella 1984, pp. 59-60; Frazer 1985-86, 
pp. 18-19; Naval 1991, p. V. 
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ReliquARy 6iptych of 
Bishop QUnPiSAlVO 
menenPez 

Oviedo (Onedo), early nth century and 1162-74 
Silver, silverjfilt, niello, ivory, andjjlass cabochons, on a 
wood core 

6 .V 10X .? in. (16.SX 26 X 7.6 cm) 

Camara Santa, Omdo Cathedral 

Both the inside and outside of this diptych 
contain very similar iconographic themes, 
which is unusual for one object: the Crucifixion 
with the Virgin and Saint John and Christ in 
Majesty surrounded by the symbols of the 
evangelists. The niello design and the style of 
the figures on the exterior are more character¬ 
istic of northern European models. Likewise, 
the representation of Christ on a cross of 
pruned branches indicative of the tree of 
life is another feature found more often in 
the north. The niello images have been com¬ 
pared to the engraved Majesty on the casket 
of Saint Demetrius (cat. 123) in Loarre, of 
about 1100, and to the portable altar from 
Celanova now in Orense, of 1090 to sug¬ 
gesting that the diptych originally consisted 
of only the niello images in the early twelfth 
century. 

Represented on the interior of the left 
panel of the diptych are the Crucifixion, with 
ivory appliques of the mourning Virgin and 
Saint John on either side of the cross; above 
at the right, an angel with the moon symbol 
remains; and below, Adam rising from the 
grave. Until it was lost in an explosion at the 
Camara Santa in 1934 there was above Christ 
a small enthroned late thirteenth-century ivory 
Virgin and Child, which was added at an 
unknown date. On the right side of the 
diptych Christ is shown in a mandorla sur¬ 
rounded by the symbols of the evangelists. 
(The head of Christ here was also lost in that 
same explosion.) Each scene is recessed in the 
field of the diptych and is enframed by a 
silver-gilt pseudofiligree border set with cab¬ 
ochons within a niello frame in which there is 
an inscription that extends around all four 
sides of the panel. The inscription on the left 
side reads: 

+ IN nomine: dnT: nM: ihvxpi/ 
GVNDISALWS: EPS: ME: IVSSIT: fieri : HE: 

svnt/reliqvie: que:ibi:svnt:/de 
ligno:dnI: s:m[a]rie:vg: s.idhIs: 

ALPI.'ET EVGLE: 

In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Bishop Gundisalvo commissioned this work; 
here are found [the relics] of the wood 
[cross] of the Lord, of the Virgin, of Saint 
John [the Apostle and Evangelist]. 


129 : Interior 

The inscription on the right side reads: 

LVCE EVGLE : MARCI EVG/Ie : MATHEVS : 
EVGLE :DE PANE:NDNr/DE SEPULCRO : DNI : 

Of Evangelist Luke, of Evangelist Mark, of 
Evangelist Matthew, of the bread of our 
Lord, of the sepulcher of the Lord. 

Serafin Moralejo has observed a different 
epigraphy for the portion of the inscription 
that mentions Bishop Gundisalvo Menendez, 
who held office from 1162 to 1174, and sug¬ 
gests that he commissioned the remaking of 

129 : Exterior 


the diptych (including the ivories) to accom¬ 
modate the relics when in actuality he was 
attaching his name to an older object.*^ Nex er- 
theless, the function of the diptych was not 
only devotional, but it also serx^ed both as a 
receptacle for the many relics enumerated in 
the inscription and as a portable version of 
the Area Santa (cat. 124). A date in the third 
quarter of the twelfth centurv' conforms per¬ 
fectly with the Style of the ivoty canings. 
Moreover, the fleshy repousse vine-scroll pat¬ 
terns in silver and silver-gilt filigree on the 
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Few' Romaiiesv^uc crosses piescnt the ptnwT 
of the trrumphant living Christ in such com- 
|.X'lliTig tcmis iis ttic present cross fi ojii the 
chuaii of San Salv'adt>r de Fuelites, near the 
rown of V^illaviciosa in tlie Asturias region. A 
repousse inscription on the reverse, div ided 
among the tour bars, reads: :( in ho|nore : 
s}an|c1t|i : sa/lvatoris : sa/nccia : 
CiVidis/ai.vi ; mk: kecit : (In honor of the 
Holy Savior: Sanccia |Saneha| Gindisaivi 
had me made [or made me|)* The teminine 
ending of Sanccia indicates rhar rhe donor or 
maker w-as a w'onian, although apparenth^ 
nothing is know n about her 
Tile small chureli t>f San Salvador srilt stands 
in rhe remote liills some fifty miles east of 
Ov iedo. Probably a royal foundatitin, rhe 
ehtireli was establisfied in the eleventh eenrurv' 
and dedicated either in loi^ or 1065; part of 
tlic present structure dates to the twellrh cen- 
tur\\ and the rest is later. The cross remained 
there until the end of the nineteenth eenrur)'. 
Originally conceived for processional use, 
tile cross is constructed on a v\'tx>den core. 
Hardened wax forms iindemeath add stabil¬ 
ity^ to the repousse silver panels. In addition, 
on cacli term in a] is a bar of silver-gilt pseudo- 


J.IO 


ReliqiURy CRucipix 

cymnhflfSfiftSflimditrde FuefUes {Asitfrim), m. //w-A 
Sihvt) and nieiia mrra unudai fenr, 

mtb pearls, antiqiif minjflim, semipreamis stones. 
a sapphire^ and ajfamer{^) 

.V 19 in. (S9-tX4^. t cm} 

The Mcrrgpoliian Museum t^'Art. Ntw Tofh; (lift of 
/. Pterp&tit Mmmfi, 1917 


borders and edges of tlie dipn’cli arc virrually 
identical to the designs on the silvxT proees* 
sional cross from San Salvadtir de Fucntes 
(cat. ito), indicating that htith were rhe protl- 
uet i>f a single w'orkshop in Ov'iedo.^ The 
impact of northern sculpture is especially 
ev'ident in the ivories, w'hidi ap^x-ar to have 
been inspired by the sculpture on rhe west 
facade of Chartres Cathedral, 

CTL 

2. Ibid., p. 290, n. 4S. 
j. |ylilnA1ma-^ ivrz, p. 

L. I T (L (I A T (J H. K : JS 1 Jil/.H'IJri-S igr2, pp. » lA, pis. 4^1 
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filigree that originally contained three set¬ 
tings of glass or intaglios of antique origin. 
Only two intaglios remain, one showing a 
Nike with a laurel wreath and torch and the 
other a male nude with a fish and a spear. 
These mounted intaglios are similar in char¬ 
acter to those on the Cross of the Angels 
(cat. 72), and their reuse in both cases signifies 
a like reverence for such precious objeas. 

The body of the crowned Christ trium¬ 
phantly rests on the suppedaneum of the 
cross—an image frequently seen in Roman¬ 
esque Spanish art (see cat. 102). On the 
terminal to his right is the mourning Virgin 


and on the terminal to his left is Saint John. 
The lower terminal contains the resurrected 
Adam rising from his tomb, recalling the 
figure at the foot of the Cross of Ferdinand 
and Sancha (cat. iii). On the upper terminal 
is a censing angel between the symbols of the 
sun and the moon. Of these four terminal 
figures, only the Virgin is complete; the 
heads of the others are missing. A hemi¬ 
spherical clear crystal with red glass bosses is 
fastened above Christ, covering a reliquary 
cavity, inside of which there are unidentified 
relics of a raw-silk textile. 

The reverse of the cross contains a repousse 


image of the Lamb of God at the central 
crossing and the symbols of the four evange¬ 
lists on the terminals (the angel of Matthew 
is missing). The rich and exotic rinceau pat¬ 
tern on the arms is probably a reference to 
the cross as the tree of life. 

The date of the cross can be established 
because of its stylistic relationship to the 
diptych of Bishop Gundisalvo Menendez of 
Oviedo (cat. 129), which was made between 
1162 and 1174. The pseudofiligree work on the 
diptych and on the New York cross is the 
same in technique and in spirit of design, and 
the repousse rinceau patterns on the edge of 
the diptych are virtually repeated on the 
cross—similarities close enough to suggest 
that both objects arc the product of the same 
hand and must have been created in Oviedo 
by an artist employed by the Church or ruling 
house. The exceptional quality of the work¬ 
manship and, above all, the special interest in 
including antique intaglios (for which there 
was considerable admiration) in the designs 
reveal a veneration for the art of the past not 
unlike that which led to the incorporation of 
Islamic works in Christian contexts. 

CTL 

LITERATURE: AiTiadordclosRios 1877, vol.5,pp. 35- 
37; Ferrandis 1928, p. 147; Hildburgh 1936, p. 84, no. 5, 
pi. XVI, fig. 33; Manzanares 1972, p. 36; Moralejo 1982, 
p. 301, no. 43 ; Little and Husband 1987, pp. 52-53. 
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ClJUClflX 

Northern Spain, second half of 12th century 
Silver, silver^ilt, niello, and ivory with^ildin£f 
10 Vs X 7 in. (26.4 X 17.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Tork; Gift of 
]. Pierpont Morgan, 1917 (17.190.221) 

Christ is depicted here without a nimbus or 
crown, and his suffering is conveyed in excep¬ 
tionally naturalistic terms. His fleshy, sagging 
cheeks and prominent ribs reveal the sculptor’s 
unusual interest in anatomical detail, yet the 
hands and feet are disproportionately large. 
The arms, the lower portion of the perizo- 
nium, and the legs are carved from separate 
pieces of ivory. Between Christ’s shoulders 
are two small cavities—one rectangular and 
the other circular—that ftmetioned as recep¬ 
tacles for relics in a way similar to those 
found on the Cross of Ferdinand and Sancha 
and the Christ of Carrizo (cats, iii, 114). 

The silver cross itself is barely large enough 
to contain the corpus, suggesting that it may 
be an early replacement. Inscribed on the 
vertical shaft are the letters ihsinri, 
an abbreviated form of lesus Nazarenus Rex 
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132 : Saint Dominic flanked by angels 

ludacorum. A tongue originally projected 
from the base of the cross, so that it could be 
attached to a foot for an altar setting or for 
carrying in a procession. The borders of the 
arms of the cross are decorated with a niello 
pattern of repeating semispirals, and on the 
reverse there is a niello border of circles and 
an inset schematic leaf design. 

Despite the lack of a known provenance, 
the crucifix may be compared with other 
similar examples whose origins are known. 

In spirit, the carving is not unlike that of the 
twelfth-century torso of the Christ from Mig- 
Aran (cat. i66); it also has been compared 
with another ivory crucifix, in Canosa di Puglia 
(Italy), that is dated about iioo. The bold 
and direct presentation recalls a number of 
Leonese ivories (cats. ii5a-c). Chronologi¬ 
cally it appears to follow the ivory image on 
the diptych of Bishop Gundisalvo Menendez 
(r. 1162-75) in Oviedo (cat. 129). 

CTL 

LITERATURE: Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 2,no. 27; 
Breck 1929, p. 52; Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 293; Gaborit- 
Chopin 1978, p. 202; Bousquet 1982, p. 45; Estdla 1984, 
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Reliquacy casket op saint 
6ominic op silos 

Casket: Cuenca (Cuenca) y 1026 (dated A. h. 417) i mounts: 
Monastery of Santo Domin^fo de Silos (Burgos) j 
ca. IIS0-7S 

Ivory and wood, with gilt-copper and champleve enamel 
mounts 

j'/z X isVg x 8‘/4 in. (19x34x21 cm) 

Museo de Burgos (106) 

A truncated pyramidal cover surmounts this 
rectangular casket, which was originally com¬ 
posed entirely of ivory panels attached to a 
wooden core. However, the box has been 
damaged, and the areas sustaining losses have 
been replaced with enamel decoration. 

The design of the front and back of the 
box is laid out in three horizontal bands 
carved with animal and plant motifs and 
human figures. The top panel on the front of 
the casket displays, proceeding from each 
corner toward the center, a vertical arabesque 
scroll, a running archer, two pairs of rearing 
lions with crossed bodies—the foreground pair 
confronted, the background pair addorsed—a 


lion on the back of a bull it is attacking, and a 
vertical arabesque scroll. In the center is an 
umbrella with a rectangular space beneath it 
for the casket’s now absent clasp. The middle 
register has, at either of its ends, a two-tiered 
arabesque design in candelabrum form; in its 
left half, a pair of confronted winged griffins 
separated by a tree of life flanked by a pair 
of small confronted quadrupeds (foxes.>) with 
heads turned back; and in its right half a pair 
of confronted winged ibexes separated by a 
smaller tree of life with one quadruped to its 
right. Beneath the space left for the clasp in 
this register is a small arcade formed of half 
palmettes with a palmette in the center of 
each arch. The decoration in the bottom 
panel repeats that of the top register, with 
the addition in the center of a mounted 
warrior with sword and shield who combats 
a lion attacking from the rear. The three 
panels were surrounded by a narrow guil- 
loche border, the bottom of which is now 
missing. The carving of the back of the 
casket is like that of the front, except for 
changes in spacing, size, and number of 
motifs demanded by the presence of double 
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hinges: the half-palmerte-tipped tails of the 
lion and bull pairs in the top center arc here 
intertwined, and the four small quadrupeds 
in the middle panel of the front are here 
reduced to what seem to be rw o diminutive 
lions. 

The decoration of the right end of the 
casket is also organized in three horizontal 
panels, but the upper and low'er ones are each 
subdivided into five sections: two smaller 
areas at either end, and a larger central area. 
Each outer compartment contains a full-faced 
lion, biting a gazelle from behind. In the top 
center a stag(.>) appears to munch a large leaf 
spray. The center section of the bottom panel 
contains five quadrupeds (deer?) w ithin cir¬ 
cular stems that sprout into arabesque scrolls 
at the top of the field. The undivided middle 
panel shows a pair of peacocks with inter¬ 
twined necks in the center, flanked by two 
stags, each surrounded by half-palmette leaves 
and scrolls. The front and back of the lid, 
separated by the clasp and hinges into two 
and three seaions, respectively, are canned 
v/ith an arabesque design bordered by a leaf 
scroll. The left side has birds scattered through 
half-palmette leaves and scrolls. Tlic right 
side is missing. 

A band with an inscription in floriated 
Kufic runs along the top of the left and right 
sides of the casket but is missing from the 
front and back, wEere it is replaced by enamel 
decoration. It reads: 


U-« oli d)l JUsjI A,^Ual . 

JjU ^ [**^1 

0 <o») ^ 

... enduring for its owmer, may God prolong 
his life. From among that w^hich was made in 
the cit\' of Cu[enca]... [in the year] four 
hundred seventeen [a.d. 1026], The w'ork 
of Muhammad ibn Za^yan, his servant; may 
God grant him renown. 

E. Lcvi-Provcn^al states that the formula 
“May God prolong his life” w^as used for 
sovereigns. It might be assumed that a casket 
such as this would have been made for the 
most important dynasty of the eleventh cen- 
turv' in the area, the Dhu al-Nun of Toledo, 
However, in 1026 this dynasty^ was not yet in 
power, nor w as Cuenca w ithin Toledo’s orbit. 
Lcvi-Provcnqal suggests that the casket may 
have been made for Abu Bakr Vanish ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ya’^ish al-Asadi, who nded 
in Toledo until 1051 and w^as the immediate 
predecessor of Isma'il al-Zafir ibn Dhu al- 
Nun, King of Toledo, or for the father of 
al-Zafir, ^Abd al-Rahman ibn Dhu al-Nun, 
the lord of Santaver, of which Cuenca w^as a 
dependent. Ernst Kiihnel believes that the 
latter is the more likely candidate.' 

As Kiihnel has pointed out, a new^ com¬ 
positional principle prevails in this casket, 
namely the disposition of the design in hori¬ 
zontal bands rather than within the medal¬ 


lions or arcades of caliphal period examples 
from Cordoba. The design elements them¬ 
selves are derived from a variety^ of sources. 
The lion and bull pair, the winged griffin, the 
crossed lions, and the animals with intertwined 
necks or tails, for example, arc based on 
earlier Near Eastern motifs.^ The arabesque 
and vegetal forms in particular echo prece¬ 
dents from Cordoba/Madinat al-Zahra^, but, 
like the rest of the dements, are considerably 
cruder, more repetitive, and flatter than their 
caliphal prototy^pcs.^ These charaaeristics con¬ 
tribute to a certain almost barbaric vigor that 
gives this objea considerable appeal. 

Treasured for its preciousness of material 
and workmanship, the Islamic ivory casket 
w'as adapted for use by tlie Benedictine monks 
of the monastcty' of Santo Domingo dc Silos 
in the mid-tw'dfth centuty*'. Whereas the im- 
agerv' of some Islamic ivories, such as the 
p>aLS preserv'ed at Braga (cat. 73) or the 
Madrid Cuenca coflfct, was not substantially 
altered for Christian use, in this example both 
decorative strapping and Christian subjects 
were added. An enameled plaque set in the 
left end represents the patron saint of the 
monaster)^ of Silos flanked by angels. A sec¬ 
ond reaangular enamel plaque set into the 
lid depicts the Lamb of God with the Alpha 
and Omega enclosed in a circular medallion 
and surrounded by paired fantastic dragonlike 
creatures. 

It is not clear whether die casket w as meant 
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132 : Detail of back 


























specifically to house relics of Saint Dominic, 
whose body was translated in 1076 in the 
presence of Alfonso VI and then moved 
again to the sepulcher below the altar of the 
new chapel before the thirteenth century. The 
coffret has been identified as the one de¬ 
scribed in the 1440 inventory of the abbey as 
'‘una area de marfil labrada a la morisca, la 
cual se llena de reliquias de las honze mil 
virgines” (an ivory coffret worked in the 
moresque manner, which is filled with relics 
of the eleven thousand virgins [companions 
of Saint Ursula]). 

The vermicule patterns of the gilt bands on 
the roof and the muscular figure of the Lamb 
of God are very close to those on the reverse 
of the cross in the Metropolitan Museum 
(cat. 136). The creatures surrounding the Lamb 
resemble ones on the rectangular plaques of 
the Silos uma (cat. 134)- Stylistic compari¬ 
sons can also be made between metalwork 
preserved at Silos and objects produced for 
the Limousin. The beasts surrounding the 
Lamb of God of the casket parallel the hy¬ 


brid forms of the casket from Champagnat 
(cat. 133) in both form and palette; and the 
figural style of the Saint Dominic plaque can 
be compared with tliat of the same casket, 
notably in the figures’ curling mops of hair, 
the rendering of the hands, and the use of 
reserved metal to define facial features. 

To account for these similarities, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that champleve enamel¬ 
ing on copper was an established tradition in 
south central France from at least the early 
eleventh up to the fourteenth century and 
that there are no known antecedents for or 
descendants of the group of enamels made 
for Silos in the twelfth century. It is therefore 
reasonable to suggest that a goldsmith schooled 
in the Limousin created the enamels of the 
reliquary casket of Saint Dominic. 

bdb/mls 

1. Levi-Provencal 1931, no. 206, p. 190; Kuhnel 1971, 
no. 40, p. 47. 

2. Kuhnel 1971, p. 47, and text figs. 2,3,47,48. 

3. The casket from the cathedral of Palencia, now in the 
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Reliquany casket 

Castile or the Limousin, ca. iiso-75 

Champleve enamel on £[ilt copper; modem wood core 

4-^/g X 7^,6 X3Vg in. (12.4X 18.9 X 8.$ cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift of 
]. PierpontMorgan, 1917 (17190.683-687,69s, 710-711) 

The brilliantly contrasting colors and boldly 
animated vegetal and figural forms of this 
casket are hallmarks of a small number of 
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works from French and Spanish collections 
whose place of manufacture has been de¬ 
bated by scholars for decades. The interlacing 
hybrid forms in the lower central back panel 
of this casket closely relate to the decoration 
on enamels created for the monastery of 
Santo Domingo de Silos, especially the inter¬ 
twining dragonlike beasts on the uma (cat. 
134) and the enameled plaque crowning the 
ivory reliquary casket of Cuenca preserved in 
Burgos (cat. 132). 

There is no documentation for medieval 
enamelers at Santo Domingo de Silos or 
Burgos as there is for Limoges. Yet the pres¬ 
ence of goldsmiths at Burgos can be inferred, 
since the city had a royal mint in the twelfth 
century.' Furthermore, close political and 
monastic links between the two realms argue 
for the creation of enamels in Castile as in the 
Limousin. Alfonso VIII of Castile and his 
wife, Eleanor of England, were documented 
patrons of the monastery of Santo Domingo 
de Silos between 1177 and 1202.^ Limoges was 
a jewel in the crown of Eleanor’s parents, 
Hcnr)^ II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, who 
wished to make the abbey of Grandmont, 
north of Limoges, their royal necropolis. 
Monastic personnel moved between the two 
regions. It is reasonable to suggest that gold¬ 
smiths in monastic or royal employ might 
create works for affiliated communities, as is 
documented to have been the case with trav¬ 
eling goldsmiths in eleventh-century England, 
for example.^ 

Iconographic and documentary evidence 
indicate that the present casket was intended 
for use in the Limousin. Christ appears at the 
center front, beneath the roof plaque with 
the hand of God and two angels swinging 
censers. Flanking him are “^Maria,” holding a 
palm frond and unguent jar, and ^‘Marcialis 
Saint Peter, holding the keys to the kingdom 
of heaven, and Saint Paul, the other principal 
apostle, appear on the sides. Symbols of the 
four evangelists decorate the reverse. ^^Maria” 
has often been identified in the literature as 
the Magdalene, though it is curious that she 
should be given more prominence than the 
apostles. More likely she represents the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, as on the chasse preserved at Beilac, 
where she likewise holds a palm as an attri¬ 
bute and is identified by inscription as Mary, 
Mother of God."^ The elevation of Saint 
Martial, the first bishop of Limoges, to a 
position next to Christ, more prominent than 
that of either Saint Peter or Saint Paul, is a 
distinctly Limousin choice. The relies of Saint 
Martial were venerated at Limoges, one of 
the important stops on the pilgrimage road 
to Santiago. Devotion to him likewise existed 
in Spain: his name appears in the calendars of 
Silos manuscripts by at least the eleventh 
century,- and he is depicted in the twelfth- 
century frescoes in the church of San Isidore, 


Leon. Only at Limoges, however, was Saint 
Martial ranked with the apostles by decree of 
a church council convened there in 1031;^ this 
status would entitle him to the place he oc¬ 
cupies on the present casket, parallel to that 
assumed by Saint Peter on the eucharistic 
casket attributed to Master Alpais from the 
collection of the Musec Municipal, Limoges.^ 
The casket, lacking the plaque of Saint 
Peter, appeared in the Laforge collection sale 
in Lyons in 1868. The plaques were already 
separated from their wood core when they 
were seen on the art market by Molinicr in 
1891. The plaque with Saint Peter was re¬ 
united with the group by the time the enam¬ 
els were in the Hoentschel collection (after 
1900-soldto J. Pierpont Morgan, 1911). Mar¬ 
vin Ross discovered the reliquary’s original 
disposition and its provenance recorded in a 
drawing made before 1864, when it belonged 
to the church at Champagnat (Creuse), lo¬ 
cated about 62 miles (100 km) northeast of 
Limoges. The church, dedicated to Saint 
Martial in the ninth century, and the property 
of the counts of La Marche and then of 
Henry II, was probably the original destina¬ 
tion of the casket that gives prominence to its 
patron saint. 
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panels f pom uena of 
saint bominic of silos 

Burpfos or Silos (Burgos ), ca. np-70 
a. Lid 
Email brun 

20 ( 4 X ppv #XI in. (S2X2S3x2.sent) 

Monastery of Santo Dominjfo de Silos (Burjfos) 
h. Front 

Gilt copper, champleve enamel, and cabochons on wood 
core 

33 'A X 02‘/fXf '4 in. (83x234x3 cm) 

Museo de Burgos (106) 


Sometime after 1076 and before the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, the body of 
Saint Dominic, founder of the monaster)^ at 
Silos and venerated as its patron saint, was 
moved to a new tomb below the altar of the 
new chapel. According to the early thirteenth- 
century chronicler Pedro Marin, the tomb 
bore an image of Christ in Majesty and the 
twelve apostles that nevertheless allowed the 
stone of the underlying sarcophagus to be 
seen. The enamel and email brun friezes 
preserved at Burgos and Silos were identified 
by Manuel Gomez-Moreno in 1939 as surviv¬ 
ing elements of that tomb and arc known as 
the uma of Saint Dominic. By examining the 
wooden supports, Gomez-Moreno determined 
that the enamel panel, which had been taken 
to Burgos in 1831, had once occupied the 
front face of the tomb’s revetment and the 
email brun panel still at Silos had covered its 
sloping roof Through the arcading at the 
bottom of the front panel, the faithful would 
have been able to see the original stone 
sarcophagus. Indeed, the wooden support 
underlying the copper is blackened from the 
burning of votive candles. 

In the center of the front panel Christ 
appears in majesty, set in a jeweled mandorla, 
sitting on a rainbow, his feet on a footstool. 
He rests his left hand on a book and raises his 
right hand in blessing. Around him arc the 
symbols of the evangelists holding the books 
of their gospels. Extending to the right and 
left of Christ are arcades between whose 
columns the twelve apostles stand, their heads 
in high relief against their haloes, which are 
brilliantly colored and inventively designed 
so that no two are alike. From the arches 
spring fictive roofs and towers suggesting the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. On horizontal bands 
above and below engraved with vermicule 
decoration, rectangular plaques containing 
enameled intertwining creatures alternate 
with settings for now-missing cabochon 
stones. At the panel’s left and right ends arc 
narrow foliate bands. The spandrels of the 
open arcade at the bottom carr\^ checkerboard 
decoration. 

The uma enamels bear comparison with 
others in this catalogue. The stylized birds in 
the framing bands are particularly close to 
decoration on the back of the casket from 
Champagnat (cat. 133); the palette and the 
articulation of the drapery recall the book-cover 
plaques in Paris and Madrid (cats. 135a, b). 

The uma is unusual among sur\aving 
twelfth-centur}^ works for its extensive use of 
email brun, the medium in which the roof 
panel is executed. At the center of this lid is 
an image in relief of the Lamb of God in 
front of a cross and inscribed in a circle of 
vermicule once set with cabochon stones. To 
the left and right stand twelve nimbed figures 
holding books as their attributes, positioned 
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within an arcade that supports another pano¬ 
ramic display of a Romanesque skyline. The 
whole is framed, first by a band of vermicule 
decoration into which large collets are placed, 
and then by bands of a Kufic inscription in 
which the word^www (happiness) is repeated. 
A checkerboard pattern frames the circle of 
the Lamb. 

The email brun panel shares qualities of 
design and decorative motifs with the enamel 
panel, but the style of its figures is quite 
distinct. These standing figures are consider¬ 
ably more lithe and their actions more animated 
than those of their enameled counterparts, 
suggesting that they were made later in the 
twelfth century. Indeed, Peter Lasko has pro¬ 


posed that the email brun panel represents a 
later addition to the uma in which aspects of 
the earlier design were adapted. The com¬ 
bined iconographic program of the two pan¬ 
els is curious. The figures flanking the Lamb 
hold books, seeming to indicate that they are 
aposdes; in that case they duplicate the enam¬ 
eled figures. But if the email brun figures are 
prophets, as Marie-Madeleine Gauthier sug¬ 
gests, their placement above the figures of 
the aposdes implies an unlikely hierarchical 
relationship for a work produced in the 
Middle Ages. 

Of other enamel-faced tombs of the twelfth 
century either partially preserved or known 
from documentary evidence, the most use¬ 


fully compared to the Silos uma for its struc¬ 
ture and program is the tomb of Ulger, 
bishop of Angers (d. 1148). Its wooden core 
survives, as do eighteenth-century drawings 
and antiquarian descriptions. Executed in 
enamel on the roof were images of Christ in 
Majesty flanked by prophets and evangelists. 
On the front face the image was set, logically, 
below the lid’s figure of Christ, and on either 
side of Ulger local church officials were de¬ 
picted within arcades decorated in email brun. 
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documentation pp. 85-92); Gauthier 1990, pp. 383-85, 
figs. 7 , 8. 
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two plaques pRom a 
Book coveR 

Castile or the Limousin, ca. 1170 
Champleve and cloisonne enamel on^ilt copper 

a. Christ in Majesty 
9V,6XsVgx ’Ain. (23.6x 13.6x3cm) 

Musee National du Moyen A^e, Thermes de Cluny, Paris 
(CL. 13070) 

b. Crucifixion 

9VgXsVgxA^z in. (24.SX 13.8X4-cm) 

Institute de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid 

While neither the Cluny nor the Madrid 
plaque was known before the mid-nineteenth 
century, their close approximate dimensions, 
Style, and palette indicate that they once 
formed part of the same ensemble. In addi¬ 
tion, the plaque in Madrid is engraved with 


the Greek letter alpha on the reverse in a 
manner that closely resembles the alpha that 
appears next to Christ on the Cluny plaque. 

The pairing of the Crucifixion and Christ 
in Majesty suggests that they constituted the 
upper and lower central plaques of a book 
cover, one of the chief uses for champleve 
enamel from the mid-twelfth to the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century. More than 
130 surviving plaques attributed to Limoges 
have been recorded.' A number of book 
covers from which only the central plaque 
survives are approximately the same size as 
these.^ If these were book-cover plaques, 
however, it is surprising that neither piece is 
pierced to allow it to be nailed to an original 
underlying wooden support and that the 
metal is not worn at the edges from having 
been set into a band of framing metal. 

While the iconographic details of book- 


cover plaques produced at Limoges quickly 
became standardized, these examples stand 
apart—if not by subject then by the accom¬ 
plishment of the engraving and by the varied 
and distinctive palette and quality of the 
enameling. Walter L. Hildburgh compared 
the forms of the evangelist symbols on the 
Cluny plaque with decoration in Spanish 
manuscripts, but Marvin Ross’s comparisons 
of the Christ with images in manuscripts 
from the abbey of Saint-Martial, Limoges, 
are equally compelling. The monumental 
effect of the Christ in Majesty and the forms 
of the evangelist symbols recall the Majesty 
image on the uma of Santo Domingo de 
Silos (cat. 134). It is presumably for this 
reason that Marie-Madeleine Gauthier attrib¬ 
uted the pair of plaques without reservation 
to an enameler working at Silos. Yet the 
figural Style and applied head on the Cluny 
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plaque are more elegant than those of the 
uma and cannot represent the same hand. 

BDB 

1. Gauthier 1968, pp. 271-87. 

2. Gauthier 1987, nos. 203, 213. 

literature: PalustreandMolinier 1890, no. 3, pp. 
96-97, pi. Ill (Paris plaque); Rupin 1890, p. 150 (Paris 
plaque); Hildburgh 1936, pp. 90-92, pi. xvii, figs. 23a, 
23b; Ross 1939, pp. 472-73; Hoffmann 1970, no. 136, p. 
132; Gauthier 1972, pp. 90-9«> nos. 42,43> figs* 86,87; 
Gaborit-Chopin 1983, pp. 324-25; Gauthier 1987, nos. 

133, ' 34 , pp. 124-26. 
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CROSS 

Northern Spain^ ca. 113S-4S 
Gilt copper and champleve enamel 
8 ‘/sX in. (20.s X14 4 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift of 
Geor£fe Blumenthal, 1941 (41-100.154) 

Made of a single sheet of copper, this cross 
bears the enameled image of Christ on the 
obverse and the engraved Lamb of God on 
the reverse. The figure of Christ fills the 
lower terminal and cross arms, the vibrant 
white enamel of his flesh and deep blue of 
his loincloth dramatically set against the gilt 
metal surface. The identifying inscription, 

IHS XPS (Jesus Christ), is set in the upper 
terminal. The Lamb of God, wearing the 
halo of Christ and emblematic of Jesus’ sacri¬ 
fice, as described in John (1:29), stands in 
the circular medallion at the center of the 
reverse. The letters alpha and omega are 
engraved on either side of its head, and it 
holds a book between its front hooves. Of 
relatively small size compared with surviving 
enamel crosses of the twelfth century, this 
example has slightly flared terminals, a circu¬ 
lar medallion at the crossing, and a tapered 
stem, by means of which it would have been 
attached to a base or a staff. 

The attribution of this cross, like that of 
many small objects, is complicated by its 
portability. The cross was first published as 
Spanish in 1955, though Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum archives indicate that as early as 1950 
Paul Thoby proposed this attribution. 

The style of the Christ, with such distinc¬ 
tive features as the massive neck, long, thick 
hanks of hair, large nose, and prominent 
thumbs, is close to that of crosses preserved 
in Paris, Baltimore, and Riggisberg. How¬ 
ever, none of these can be traced earlier than 
nineteenth-century French private collections. 
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The clear, simple lines of the engraving on 
the reverse, consisting of trefoils set along a 
scrolling vine, recall the engraving that bor¬ 
ders the email brun figures on the uma of 
Santo Domingo de Silos (cat. 134). The 
design is likewise very close to one of the 
border patterns found on the Annunciation 
to the Shepherds ceiling fresco at the Pan¬ 
theon of the Kings, Leon, painted during 
the reign of Ferdinand II (1157-88). While 
shared conventions are also to be seen in the 
realization of the pastoral animals—notably 
the use of paired lines to define haunches and 
musculature—the comparisons between the 
fresco and the enamel cannot be extended 


to the figures. Nor does the enameling bear 
comparison with the Saint Dominic plaque 
on the casket from Cuenca (cat. 132) either in 
palette or in figural style. 

A general trend in enameling toward virtu¬ 
oso carving of the copperplate in imitation 
of the technique of cloisonne and more 
highly patterned surfaces found on such mon¬ 
uments as the Silos uma suggests that the 
cross must predate the mid-twelfth century. 

BDB 

LITERATURE: Ncw York 1913, Introduction (p. 14), 
no. 21 (ill.); Rubinstein-Bloch 1926, pi. xv; 

New York 1954, no. 9; Gauthier 1987, no. 63, p. 76, 
pi. XXV, figs. i6i, 162. 
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viRQin chil6 
(lA vmqen 6e U veqA) 

Salamanca (Salamanca) y ca. 1200 
Gilt-copper alloyy champleve enamel, and cabochons 
on wood core 
H. 28Vg in. (72 cm) 

Old Cathedral, Salamanca 

Sheathed in a gilt-copper alloy, studded with 
jewels, the Virgin and Child sit on an enam¬ 
eled throne. Jesus holds a book in his left 
hand and raises his right hand in blessing. 

The Virgin holds him on her left knee; her 
right hand grasps a stalk that probably once 
supported a lily or an orb. The Child’s feet 
are lost. A footstool rests before the polygonal 
throne, which is replete with busts of angels 
in enameled lozenges and appliqued enamel 
figures of prophets or aposdes standing under 
a Romanesque arcade with crenellated towers. 

Posed together in this way, the Virgin and 
Child are presented as the Throne of Wis¬ 
dom {sedes sapientiae). In this metaphor the 
Child symbolizes the word of God and Mary 
the throne of the biblical King Solomon.' 

The distinctive physiognomies of the 
Salamanca Virgin and Child, with their moon¬ 
shaped faces and pufty almond eyes, are echoed 
in other, smaller images of the Virgin and 
Child, like the one in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum (cat. 138). The presence of goldsmiths 
in Salamanca is recorded beginning in the 
twelfth century, so it is reasonable to assume 
that the sculptures were made there.^ Yet the 
artist responsible for this Virgin and Child 
borrowed features commonly found on Li¬ 
moges enamels, especially the applied stand¬ 
ing figures, the glass cabochons, and the 
half-length angels in medallions. 

It has not been established whether relics 
were set into the core of this sculpture, as is 
known to have been the case with some 
images of the Virgin and Child. ^ Unlike the 
smaller Virgin and Child in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Salamanca Virgin was not made 
with an opening in the throne. 

The sculpture was once owned by a monas¬ 
tery near Salamanca that belonged to the 
canons of San Isidoro in Leon; when the 
monastery closed, the image was taken to the 
church of San Esteban and placed in a Ba¬ 
roque altarpiece. Since 1678 it has been the 
principal devotional image of the Old Cathe¬ 
dral in Salamanca. 

BDB 


1. See Forsyth 1972, pp. 22-30. 

2. Hildburgh 1955, pp-138-39. 

3. Forsyth 1972, pp. 31-38. 

LITE RATURE : Hildburgh 1955, pp. 137-141, pis. liv-lv, 
(with previous literature); Gauthier 1970, pp. 79-81, pi. 
Ill, fig. i; Elorza 1992, pp. 90-93. 
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viRQin an6 chil6 

Limousin artist active in Spain, ca. 1200 

Gilt copper, champleve enamel, andpflass cabochons on 

wood core 

H. i4'/s in. (36 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917 (17.190.12s) 

The Virgin Mary, sitting erect on an enam¬ 
eled and jeweled throne, balances the Christ 
Child on her lap. He maintains a similarly 
strict posture, holding an enameled book in 
his left hand and raising his right hand in 
blessing. The Virgin’s left hand is now miss- 
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ing but once rested on her son’s knee, and her 
right hand grasped an object, probably a lily 
or an orb. The Child’s left foot has been lost. 
The Virgin’s slippered feet rest on a footstool 
set with glass cabochons imitating gemstones. 
More cabochons, some backed with silk, 
decorate the robes of the Mother and Child, 
and crowns rest on their heads, proclaiming 
their regal nature. The crowns are ill fitting 
but appear to be original, as they arc en¬ 
graved with a pattern that appears elsewhere 
on the sculpture. 

This Virgin and Child closely resembles 
the Virgen de la Ve^a of Salamanca (cat. 137), 
although it is only half as large. The similarity 
extends beyond the gilt-copper exterior, the 
bands decorated with glass ""gems,” and the 
poses of the figures, to the moon-shaped 
faces and pufty almond eyes. Though its 
throne is less elaborate, there can be little 
question that the Metropolitan Virgin de¬ 
rives from the celebrated monumental figure 
in Salamanca. 

This kinship notwithstanding, the Metro¬ 
politan Virgin also belongs to a broader 
tradition of small-scale enameled figures of 
the enthroned Virgin and Child preserved 
into the nineteenth century largely in French 
and Spanish churches and now in museum 
collections as well. Many of these small sculp¬ 
tures, among them the Metropolitan exam¬ 
ple, have a hinged door at the back of the 
throne. While the openings may have con¬ 
tained relics, it is more likely that they were 
meant to contain the Host: since the conse¬ 
crated bread of the Eucharist was believed to 
be the body of Christ, it was appropriately 
secured in an image of the Mother of God, 
whose body once nurtured the infant Jesus.' 

The enameled decoration of this sculpture’s 
copper surface follows the standard vocabu¬ 
lary of motifs employed in Limoges enamels 
of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centu¬ 
ries. The type of stylized enamel flower set in 
a lozenge and here fixed to the sides of the 
throne appears in Limousin work as early as 
the chasse of Saint Stephen of Muret of 
about 1182.^ Glass cabochons also commonly 
decorate liturgical objects made in the 
Limousin, from knops of croziers to arms 
of crosses to reliquary coffrets. 

The Metropolitan Museum sculpture dif¬ 
fers from most surviving Limousin figures of 
the Virgin and Child in one important re¬ 
spect. The Limousin figures are made from a 
front and a back sheet of copper relief joined 
along the sides like two halves of a chocolate 
mold, while this work is made of a number 
of sheets of copper worked over a sculpted 
wood core, with the hands and head made 
separately and inserted. In this technique of 
its manufacture, the Metropolitan Museum 
Virgin and Child, like the Salamanca Virgin, 
follows another tradition, that of monumen- 
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tal sculpture in precious metal, which was 
prevalent through the twelfth century and is 
exemplified, for instance, by the silver-gilt 
Virgin and Child at Toledo (cat. 139). Its type 
of construction suggests that the New York 
Virgin and Child is one of the earliest in 
the group of enameled images, as Marie- 
Madeleine Gauthier believes. B D B 

1. See Gauthier 1968, pp. 87-88, pi. iv, no. 3, and Bynum 
1987, p. 81. 

2. Gauthier 1987, no. 159. 

LITERATURE: Madrid 1892,00. 224,sallexviii, 
pi. cvi; Hildburgh 1955, P- * 39 , pi- LViia-c; Gauthier 1970, 
pp. 72-81, pi. II. 
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viRQin m6 child 

Navarre, second half of 12th century, with replaced crowns and 
throne 

Silver£filt and cabochons on wood core 
H. 31’/i in. (80 cm) 

Treasury of Toledo Cathedral 

This Virgin, resplendent in a silver-gilt gown 
and mantle, balances the Christ Child on her 
lap. Likewise clad in silver, he holds a book in 
his left hand and raises his right hand in 
blessing. The folds of the Virgin’s gown bind 
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like wet fabric around her knees and fall in 
uniformly spaced loops. Her mantle, stretched 
taut over her full bosom, is clasped at the 
center. The veil under her crown is defined by 
a regular pattern of folds reminiscent of a pie 
crust. The faces and hands of both Mother 
and Child are painted. The Child wears a 
Baroque crown; the Virgin’s, with its filigree 
decoration, may be contemporaneous with 
the figure. 

Combining large size and precious materi¬ 
als, this kind of image became emblematic of 
the community for which it was made. The 
focus of devotion, such sculptures were placed 
at the altar, where they were continually 
embellished by gifts of the faithful, especially 
jewels. Images of the Virgin and Child were 
also carried in procession. With this kind of 
vital role in the church, such sculptures were 
easily damaged, resulting in losses like that of 
the original throne of the Toledo Virgin. 
Though the painted faces of the Virgin and 
Child are of a more recent date, they may 
well have been polychromed from the begin¬ 
ning. Like the enameled eyes of the Salamanca 
Virgin (cat. 137), this would have given a 
more human aspect to the heavenly image. 

Though this type of hieratic image of the 
Virgin and Child was widespread in western 
Europe by the twelfth century, the Toledo ex¬ 
ample is distinctively north Spanish in style. 
The Virgin preserved at Irache has similarly 
rendered drapery, including the pie-crust pat¬ 
tern framing the face, as well as painted faces 
and hands. The present work likewise resem¬ 
bles an example at Pamplona, though the 
latter has undergone substantial restoration.' 

BDB 

I. Fernandcz-Ladrcda 1988, csp. pp. 43 - 44 * 

LITERATURE : Gudiol 1950 , fig. 441 , no. 440, p. 389; 
Hildburgh 1955, p. ii8, n. 8; Gauthier 1968, p. 81; 
Fernandez-Ladreda 1988 (related material). 
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chalice 

Northern Portugal, perhaps Bra^a or Oporto, 1152 

Silver£filt 

H. 6V4 in. (17.3 cm) 

Museu Nacional de Machado de Castro, Coimbra (6030) 

This beautifully preserved chalice is richly 
decorated with engraving and filigree. Around 
the nearly hemispherical bowl are images of 
Christ and the apostles, set under the arches 
of an arcade and identified by an inscription 
that encircles the lip: ihesus:rex:iohannes: 

PETRUS:PAVLVS-.THOMAS:ANDREAS:FILIPI: ET 

iacobi:simonis:barthomomevs:iacobvs: 
MATEVS. The knop is richly encrusted with 


filigree composed of simple and reverse S 
shapes and is encircled by a beaded band at its 
widest point, where the two seaions join. 
The splayed base, which curves in counter¬ 
point to the bowl, bears symbols of the 
evangelists in roundels from which springs 
stylized foliate decoration. On the base is 
the inscription: +g[u]eda:menendiz: 
me:fecit:in: [h]onorem:s[an]c[t]i: 
michaelis:e:m:c: lxxxx (Gueda Mendes 
made me [had me made] in honor of Saint 
Michael 1190). Gueda Mendes, a member of 
the Portuguese nobility, donated the chalice 
to the Benedictine abbey of Refoios de Basto 
in the territory of Celorico de Basto, of 
which he served as governor from 1132. The 
gift was made in 1154, which was 1190 of 
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the Spanish era. The last document naming 
Mendes dates from 1140; thus it is not known 
whether the chalice was given during his 
lifetime or was a legacy to the monastery. It 
probably was taken to Coimbra in the fifteenth 
century, passed from San Bento de Coimbra 
to the cathedral after the abolition of the 
monastery in 1834, and subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the Museu Nacional. 

The decoration of this chalice is accom¬ 
plished. The variety of the apostles’ poses, 
the lively portrayal of the evangelist symbols, 
and the textured engraving of the ground 
create a rich, highly reflective surface. There 
is no reason to think that the chalice was ever 
meant to be enameled, as Antonio Gongalves 
proposed in 1926: the metal surface is not 



















appropriately worked to receive champleve, 
the enameling technique that would have 
been employed in the mid-twelfth century. 
Avelino Costa believes the chalice to be the 
work of the goldsmith Pedro Ourives, who 
worked for the archbishops of Braga, but the 
attribution is provoked largely by the desire 
to associate a work of such fine quality as this 
with a known artist. It is perhaps more pru¬ 
dent to recognize the chalice as the creation 
of an unidentified artist probably from Braga, 
an important center for goldsmith work, and 
as one of the principal European eucharistic 
vessels to survive from the twelfth century. 

BDB 

LITE RATURE : Gon^alves 1926, pp. 143-44; Costa 
1990, pp. 659-78; Madrid 1992, no. 37, pp. 129-30 (with 
previous literature). 
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Relief with the 
a6oRation of the maqi 

Northern Spain, first half of 12th century 
Whalebone 

W/« X 6 V,6 in. (3d.sx 16 cm) 

Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(142-1866) 

This Adoration of the Magi relief is one of 
the most exotic images in Romanesque art 
—and the largest surviving medieval carving 
in bone (from the radius of a whale). Its 
function—it was perhaps a votive image— 
date, and place of origin have been widely 
debated. Among other suggestions, it has been 
proposed that the work originated in En¬ 
gland, northern France, Belgium, and Spain, 
with dates ranging from 1100 to 1150. 

The monumental Virgin and Child dwarf 
both the architectural setting and the ap¬ 
proaching Magi. Compacted into a narrow 
vertical composition, the drama unfolds as if 
in an unreal world. The architectural frame¬ 
work, distorted to accommodate the tapered 
shape of the bone, is surmounted by a cross 
atop a pediment, on which there is an owl at 
the left and a half-length trumpeting man at 
the right. Along the very bottom of the relief 
is a frieze depicting a scene of zoomorphic 
combat, which heightens the overall drama 
and symbolism. 

The argument for a Spanish origin is based, 
in part, upon stylistic parallels with a bone 
Virgin and Child that was found in Spain 
and is now in the Musee du Lx)uvre, Paris. 
The quality of the carving—its sharply defined 
and abundant decorative elements creating a 
horror vacui effect—has more striking con¬ 
nections with Spanish art than with the art of 
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northern Europe. The tympanum of the 
church of Santa Maria at Uncastillo (Sara¬ 
gossa) presents a more expansive version of 
this iconography’ and includes similar picto¬ 
rial features not found in northern European 
art: the Magi are depicted as pilgrims with 
staffs, there is a draped curtain under the 
arch, and the Virgin wears a peculiar veil and 
pleated cap—a feature seemingly restricted to 
Spain and seen, for example, on the tomb of 
Doha Sancha (cat. 105).^ The architectural 
setting, including the owl and the trumpeter, 
is also found in the Doubting Thomas relief 
in the cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos, 
and the Virgin’s dress and type of headgear as 
well as the linear plasticity of the figures can 
be related to the cloister reliefs at Santillana 
del Mar (Santander). The theme of the Epiph¬ 
any was one of the most popular among the 
sculpture along the Way of Saint James. 
Inherent in the subject, which gave rise to 
church portal and relief carvings in Aragon 
and Leon-Castile that were treated as inde¬ 
pendent images, is the idea of pilgrimage and 
the rewards of such a journey, which is as 
much physical as spiritual. Moreover, the sub¬ 
ject is central to some of the earliest liturgical 
dramas based on the Adoration of the Magi 
(the Officium Stellae)^ and, indeed, the prom¬ 
inent star in the present relief and the ani¬ 
mated gestures of the figures strengthen the 
theatrical character of the scene. 

The refined and often highly decorative 
quality of Leonese ivories—for example, the 
prevalence of decorative knots in the draper¬ 
ies (see cats, iisa-c), which appear, as well, in 
the wall paintings of the Pantheon of the 
Kings at San Isidoro"*—also has been linked 
to the Adoration relief. The sharp, radiating 
folds of the figures’ draperies likewise have 
been related to the illuminations in the Codex 
Calixtinus, recently argued to be the work of 
a Norman painter. Thus, the stylistic com¬ 
plexities of the relief and the suggestion of a 
northern provenance take on added significance 
in the attempt to understand the interna¬ 
tional dimension of the Romanesque art 
found along the pilgrimage route. 

CTL 

1. Hunt 1954, fig. 13. 

2. Anderson 1942, pp. 51—79. 

3. See Vinayo 1972, pi. 17. 

LITERATURE: Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, no. 14; 
Longhurst 1927, pp- 87-88; Hunt 1954, pp. 156-61; Bernis 
i960; Beckwith 1966; Lasko 1972, p. 172; Gaborit-Chopin 
1978; Avril, Barral, and Gaborit-Chopin 1983, pp. 313-14; 
Estella 1984; Williamson 1986, p. 126; Ayers 1992, p. 250. 
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portion of a CROsiec 
shaft 

Northern Spain, late 12th century 
Ivory 

H. ii’A in. (28.6 cm), diam. iVs in. (s-sem) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; The 
Cloisters Collection, 1981 (1981.1) 

As one of the key symbols of ecclesiastical 
authority, the crosier was often lavishly dec¬ 
orated. The shaft of this crosier is one of 
the most elaborate, its surface ornamented 
with self-contained themes. The decoration is 
divided into four bands, depicting two prin¬ 
cipal realms—the celestial and the terrestrial— 
each heralded by angels. At the top of one 
side, Christ is seen enthroned within a man- 
dorla composed of ten bust-length figures of 
the Elders of the Apocalypse supported by 
seraphim. This type of inhabited mandoria is 
exceptionally rare and is known only in Spain. 
Such an image is described in the Pilgrim’s 
Guide, written about 1120—30, as on the no 
longer extant silver-gilt altar frontal at the 
shrine of Saint James at Santiago de Com¬ 
postela, which might have been copied in the 
apsidal wall paintings in the church of San 
Justo in Segovia. The heavenly vision is 
amplified on the opposite side of the shaft by 
the enthroned Virgin and Child, who appear 
in a “mandoria of light” decorated with stars. 
Next to the throne is a dove—a direct allu¬ 
sion to the Incarnation. 

The central registers are filled with angels 
dressed as deacons, who stand within arcades; 
each figure holds an orb and a long staff 
surmounted by a lantern—possibly a refer¬ 
ence to Christ as the Light of the World. The 
bottom register features the installation of a 
bishop, who sits upon a high-backed episco¬ 
pal chair and receives his miter from an angel 
who descends from the register above. Simul¬ 
taneously, the bishop accepts a crosier from a 
secular donor, who kneels before him while 
other deacons and saints look on. Since the 
bishop has no nimbus, the image probably 
commemorates his actual installation in the 
presence of the donor of the crosier to which 
the present shaft belongs. Characteristic of 
the technical virtuosity of the carving are the 
figure style and the animated folds of the 
heavy drapery. This energized drapery style 
seems to be symptomatic of the Byzantine 
influence that prevailed toward the end of 
the twelfth century. The figures themselves 
are thickset, with fleshy faces and large hands. 
In painting, the closest parallel to this style is 
found in the Beatus from San Pedro de 
Cardena (cat. 153) or in the image of Saint 
James in the Codex Calixtinus, In sculpture, 
the figures of the apostles that form supports 
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for the vaults in the Camara Santa at Oviedo 
and the heavily draped figures on the great 
frieze in the church of Santiago in Carrion 
de los Condes (see p. 201) display the 
same “baroque” Romanesque quality in their 
treatment. 

Two other cylindrical shafts are stylistically 
related: a crosier shaft in the British Mu¬ 
seum, with registers of apostles in arcades, is 
similar in design to the column shafts of 
the Puerta de las Platerias at Santiago de 
Compostela. Another crosier, in the Musco 
Nazionale del Bargello, Florence, depicts the 
Labors of the Months, including an unusual 
representation of March as “Spinario,” which 
is unknown in Spain of the time. This group 
of crosiers has traditionally been thought 
to have originated in northern France or 
England, although Spain now seems most cer¬ 
tain. While these ivory carvings do reflect the 
often wide-ranging international influences 
occurring in northern Spain during the age 
of pilgrimage, the character of their work¬ 
manship, their design, and various icono- 
graphic idiosyncrasies point toward a 
Spanish provenance. c t l 

literature: Vogc 1900, no. 75,pp- 42-43; Volbach 
1923, j 614, p. 30, pi. 34; Goldschmidt 1914-26, vol. 4, 
no. 64, p. 21, pi. xvi; London 1984, no. 215, p. 229; Little 
1981. 
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commentARy on the 
apocalypse By Beatus 
an6 commentaRy on 
6aniel By jeRome 

Leon (Leon), 1047 
Tempera on parchment 
i 4 ‘/» XII in. (36 X 28 cm) 

Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (Vitrina 14-2) 

An elegant acrostic on folio 7 and a colophon 
on folio 316 indicate that this sumptuous 
copy of the Beatus Commentary was com¬ 
missioned by the rulers of the kingdom of 
Leon, Ferdinand and Sancha, in 1047 (fifteen 
years after their marriage), and carried out by 
Facundus. The only known Beatus Commen¬ 
tary not created for a monastery or convent, 
this copy remained at the palatine church of 
San Isidoro until the seventeenth century. It 
is the earliest object in the impressive history 
of Ferdinand and Sancha’s patronage.' The 
gold and silver liberally employed in its open¬ 
ing illuminated pages and the richness of its 
decoration throughout accord with the royal 
nature of the commission. 

The colophon mentions only a single scribe, 
Facundus. In a manuscript so sumptuously 


143 : fol. 6. Alpha page 

decorated that we would expect the painter 
to be named, it is a temptation to recognize 
him as the illuminator as well. However, both 
the writing and the illumination indicate that 
more than one hand was at work. The paint¬ 
ing of the introductory pages, with the alpha, 
cross, acrostic, portraits of the evangelists, 
genealogical tables, and some display titles, 
exhibit an elegance and sureness of drawing 
that is not apparent in most of the material 
that follows. However, the depiction of the 
Seven Plague Angels (fol. 2iiv) is marked by 
the same high quality noted in the introduc¬ 
tory pages and reinforces the conclusion that 
there were two illuminators. The format and 
content of this Beatus is based on the model 
first found, among surviving Beatus Com¬ 
mentaries, in the Morgan Beatus (cat. 78). Yet 
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the ornamental details of the Facundus 
Beatus, most particularly the interlace pat¬ 
terns in the initials, do not follow the schemes 
in such Leonese manuscripts as the Morgan 
Beatus but are based on those in Castilian 
manuscripts carried out at the Castilian mon¬ 
astery of Valeranica by Florentius or his 
disciple (cats. 84,108). The Silos Beatus 
(cat. 145) also belongs to the same subfamily 
of the Commentaries as the Facundus Bea¬ 
ms, and there is reason to think that it was 
copied from a Valeranican model. It is possi¬ 
ble that the Facundus Beams also used such a 
model.^ Before he was king of Leon, Ferdi¬ 
nand had ruled over Castile. It is likely that 
the Valeranican Bible of 960 (cat. 108) and 
perhaps other manuscripts as well came into 
his possession at that time. 


















144 : fol.Bv. Ferdinand and Sancha and the scribe Fructuosus 


Although the format and use of color of 
the Facundus Beams are traditional, the figure 
style at times shows signs of the reform that 
will dominate in the Romanesque period. As 
the standing Christ of the Alpha page—a 
detail owed to the kind of anthropomor¬ 
phism common in Romanesque art—best 
reveals, the Mozarabic mosaic of color patches 
began to give way to drapery patterns tied to 
the namral divisions of the body The ovals 
of the right thigh and the left knee of the 
Christ, which indicate these divisions, exem¬ 
plify this new rationalism. In the Osma Bea¬ 
ms (cat. 82) of 1086 still further progression 
in this direction is evident. j w w 

1. See essay “Leon and the Beginnings of the Spanish 
Romanesque” by John W. Williams, this catalogue. 

2. One element that may indicate such a link is the 
addition to the illustration of the Adoration of the 
Lamb in the Facundus Beatus (fol. ii 6 v) of an en¬ 
throned Christ, a detail not justified by the text of the 
Apocalypse (4:6-5:14) found in any other copy 
except the Silos Beatus (fol. 86 v). 

literature: Werckmeister 1980, pp. lyiflT; Diaz 
1983, pp. 329-32; Perrier 1984, p. 73f; New York 
1985, pp. 75-76, no. 14; Williams 1993, vol. 3, no. 11. 
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pcaycR Book of 
peR6inAn6 an6 sancha 

Monastery of Santos Facundo y Primitivo, Saha^un(?) 
(Le6n)y loss 

Tempera on parchment 
12(3JX 20 cm) 

Biblioteca Universitaria de Santiago de Compostela 
(Rs.i) 

A colophon on folio 2o8v tells us that this 
prayer book, made up of the Psalms and 
limrgical canticles from the Bible, was or¬ 
dered by Queen Sancha in 1055, written by 
Petrus, and painted by Fruemosus. The paint¬ 
er’s name is clearly peninsular. On folio 3 an 
acrostic of unusual form, a cross enclosed by 
a diamond, which falls within a Spanish 
tradition of acrostics for recording owner¬ 
ship, declares the book the property of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Sancha. How it ar¬ 
rived at its present home is not known. On 
the verso of folio 3 is a portrait of the king 
and queen. The king’s gilt crown sits on a 
head of red hair, which, in fact, he had. 
Between them is a figure of a cleric,' presum¬ 
ably Petrus/Fruemosus, offering a gilt book 
to Ferdinand. However, Sancha’s key role in 
its commissioning is acknowledged by the 
backward glance of the scribe/painter toward 
her and by her gesmre, which advances the 
aaion. It was unprecedented on the penin¬ 


sula to thus announce ownership pictorially; 
but Ottonian books of the eleventh cenmry 
do include such images.^ The Alpha frontis¬ 
piece (fol. i) placed before this unprecedented 
page combining patrons and scribe does, 
however, follow Spanish models. Eight years 
before our prayer book was made, this same 
royal couple had commissioned a Beams 
Commentary (cat. 143), and its Alpha (fol. i), 
like ours, included a standing figure of Christ. 
The full-page initial B of the Beams Vir that 
opens the first Psalm of the prayer book 
(fol. 7v) relies for its basic struemre on the 
kind of interlace patterns that Spanish artists 
had borrowed in the tenth cenmry from 
Carolingian examples; however, the dogs’ 
heads holding sprays of foliage in their mouths 


that appear in this initial, and even more 
significantly in the Omega page’s ornamental 
language, follow developments in northern 
illumination in the eleventh cenmry.^ In the 
design of draperies the figure style represents 
a marked deparmre from that associated with 
the manuscripts of the tenth century. These 
draperies have taken on a plasticity and ration¬ 
ality worthy of the denomination Roman¬ 
esque. The colors of the manuscript, somber 
browns and blues against unpainted back¬ 
grounds, are a deparmre from the polychro¬ 
matic brilliance of the Beams Commentaries. 
Splendor is present, however, in the liberal 
use of gold and purple and in the extraordi¬ 
narily high quality of the parchment. This 
was a book worthy of imperial patronage. 
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145 : fol. 240. The Ancient of Days (Daniel 8:2-10) 


It is usually assumed that the prayer book 
of Ferdinand and Sancha was carried out in a 
scriptorium attached to the palace in Leon, 
but we have no confirmation of this. The 
northern vocabulary introduced in the prayer 
book was even more emphatically promoted 
in the Beams of 1086 now in Burgo de Osma 
that was produced at Sahagun, a monastery 
favored by Ferdinand (cat. 82). Moreover, 
the prayer book’s canine figures are found in 
the Osma Beams, and its acrostic with a cross 
in a diamond resembles the unusual design 
of the Cross page of the Beams (fol. 166). 
These parallels are not sufficient to establish 
Sahagun, the center in which the Osma 
Beams was copied, as the scriptorium re¬ 
sponsible for the prayer book; however, as a 
monastery with close ties to the Leonese 
monarchy and, at least by 1086, a scriptorium, 
Sahagun cannot be eliminated from consid¬ 
eration. The two manuscripts share a back¬ 
ground from which also sprang the Beams 
Commentary produced for Abbot Gregory 
of Saint-Sever in Gascony about 1070, which 
confirms the Gallic resources drawn on by 
Ferdinand’s circle. Even closer to the prayer 
book, however, is the Privilegio de Najera in 
the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, a 
charter written for Garcia of Navarre, brother 
of Ferdinand, in 1054 at some unknown site."^ 

jww 

1. It is true that this individual is not tonsured, but his 
dress is decidedly not that employed for lay figures. In 
a line of figures labeled '‘clerics” in a conciliar codex 
copied in 976, several arc not tonsured and, like our 
figure, arc barefoot (Williams 1977a, pi. 31). 

2. Sec the Pericopes produced for Henry III in about 
1040 (Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin; HS. 78 A 2), where 
the frontispiece shows the enthroned ruler receiving a 
book from a cleric (Prochno 1929, p. 39 )- 

3. See, for example, the canine initials in a lectionary 
from Saint-Martial, Limoges (fols. 23,62v) (Gaborit- 
Chopin 1969, fig. 80). 

4. G 6 mez-Morcno 1934a, pis. v, vi; Perrier 1984-, 
pp. 45 ,46. 

LITE RATU RE : Fcrotin 1901, pp. 374-83; Robb 1945, 
pp. 169,171; Janini 1977, no. 290, p. 246; Williams 1977a, 
p. 109, pi. 35; Sicart 1981, pp. 22-44, 225-29, pis. i-iii, 
figs. 1-26; Perrier 1984, pp. 45f., 73-79, 88; Amalia Sarria, 
in New York 1985, no. 8, p. 63; Yarza 1985b, pp. 372-73; 
Yarza 1990, p. 15. 
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commentApy on the 
apocAlypse By Beatus 
anb commentapy on 
banielByjepome 

Monastery of Santo Domin£fo de Silos (Leon), 1091 
(writing), 1109 (illumination) 

Tempera on parchment 
iSX9‘/^ in. (38x23.scm) 

The British Library, London (Add. ms. 1169s) 


Colophons (fols. 276,277% 278) of this 
copy of the Beams Commentary made at the 
Castilian monastery of Santo Domingo de 
Silos reveal that the writing of the text, for 
which Munnio was chiefly responsible, was 
completed on April 18,1091. The ornamental 
frames of these colophons fall below the 
artistic level of the rest of the manuscript, 
and, indeed, another colophon (fol. 275V) 
states that most of the illumination was not 
completed by Petms until eighteen years later, 
on July 1,1109. Despite this relatively late 
date and the Romanesque style associated 
with it, the Silos Beams, with its flat figures 
assembled in a polychromatic mosaic that 
stresses the surface, presents itself as an out¬ 
standing example of the Mozarabic style. 


Neo-Mozarabic is perhaps a more apt charac¬ 
terization than Mozarabic, for the style of 
most of the narrative illustrations reveals in 
such details as the hatchings of short parallel 
strokes along the contours of folds a desire 
for plasticity that is not found in tme 
Mozarabic copies like the Morgan Beams 
(cat. 78). Fiowever, some pages, especially the 
Hell of folio 2 with its pivoting figure of 
Saint Michael holding a spear and a pair 
of scales and the scenes of Lust and Avarice 
being punished, display both a style and an 
iconography that is decidedly Romanesque, 
in ways that Meyer Schapiro brilliantly ex¬ 
posed.' Schapiro went on to argue that the 
stylistic conservatism of this copy was a 
deliberate gesmre of reaction against the 
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extrapeninsular currents that invaded Spain 
when Leon-Castile was ruled by Alfonso VI 
(d. 1109), especially the substitution of the 
Roman liturgy for the Hispanic after 1080. 
Whether or not style might have functioned 
in this ideological manner in the twelfth 
century is debatable, but clearly a nostalgic 
note is struck by the remnants of an eleventh- 
century Hispanic-rite antiphonary that are 
bound into the manuscript as folios i, 2, and 
4. Thus, the style of the Silos Beams is not 
the only sign of conservatism here. 

The colophons of the Silos Beams match 
word for word those employed in the tenth 
cenmry by Florentius, the great scribe of the 
Castilian monastery of Valeranica, about 25 
miles (40 km) west of Silos (cat. 84). This 
coincidence and the existence of a page with 
Christ surrounded by symbols of the four 
evangelists (fol. yv), a frontispiece not nor¬ 
mally encountered in the Beams tradition but 
present in the Bible carried out in 960 by 
Florentius’s disciple, Sanctius, at Valeranica 
(cat. 108), raise in clear terms the distinct 
possibility that Petms used as a model a 
Beams illuminated in the tenth cenmry by 
Florentius.^ The influence of this model may 
help explain the conservative namre of the 
style of the Silos Commentary, as reflected in 
the Mozarabic character of its standard core 
of illustrations. jww 

1. Schapiro 1939. Yarza (1981, p. 21) proposed that the 
Hell belonged to an antiphonary and was carried out 
after the rest of the illumination, perhaps as late as 
1120. A Hell scene would be even more exceptional for 
an antiphonary than for a Beams Commentary, which 
has as its end the preparation of the reader for the 
Final Judgment. There is nothing inconsistent in the 
design and color of this page with the campaign of 
1109. 

2. Boylan 1992, pp. 95 - 97 - 

literature: Schapiro 1939; Yarza 1977; Werckmeister 
1980, pp. 180-92; Boylan 1992, pp- 43-123; Williams 
1993, vol. 3, no. 16. 
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copy of 6onAtion of 

pe6ROI 

Monastery of San Juan de la Pena(?) (Huesca), 12th- 

century copy of 11th-century ori£final 

Parchment 

12 V4. X i6V^ in. (32.4X 42.6 cm) 

Cathedral Archive, Jaca 

This parchment is a twelfth-cenmry copy of a 
document dated 1136 of the Spanish era (i.c., 
A.D. 1098), the original of which, according 
to Antonio Ubieto, is in the Huesca Cathe¬ 
dral archives.' Of the seven extant examples, 
two—this one and a copy in Huesca, also 
from the late twelfth cenmry—contain illus¬ 
trations of Pedro I (r. 1094-1104) and the 


bishop of Jaca-Huesca, identified within the 
document as Pedro, who reigned from 1087 
to 1099. Also mentioned is Petro Sangiz 
(Pedro Sanchez), lord of Boltana, one of the 
nobles who less than two years earlier had 
fought under Pedro I in the Christian recon¬ 
quest of Huesca—an event that is relevant in 
understanding the historical importance of 
this document. The episcopal see, having 
been moved from Huesca when that city was 
occupied by invading Muslims, was subse¬ 
quently set up in Jaca,^ also the site of a royal 
palace. When Huesca was recapmred, the 
thorny problem of where to establish the 
bishopric was not long in surfacing as a major 
concern. Two competing camps were in clear 
opposition: a bishop was resident in Jaca and 
saw himself as heir to the throne once inhab¬ 
ited by the bishop of Huesca, while ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities in Huesca were eager to put 
forward the historical and independent stat¬ 
ure of that see. This document and at least 
one other, also signed in Calasanz in March 
1098, would seem to have been an attempt by 
Pedro I to resolve some of these differences.^ 
The document records the king’s concession 
to the diocese of Jaca-Huesca of some of the 
tithes due him from the city of Huesca as a 
result of its reconquest from the Muslims— 
sarracenomm in the document. The concept 
of tithes, the donation of a tenth part— 
decimam in the document, and decimas or 
dkzmos in Spanish—has its historical roots in 


the ancient tradition of tributes paid to con¬ 
querors, although by the Carolingian period 
tithes already had taken on their function as 
support for ecclesiastical authorities. Both 
aspects of tithing would seem to be referred 
to here. 

The illustration in the Jaca document 
(below) shows a crowned Pedro I, seated on 
an elaborate throne, its feet in the form of 
animal paws and its arms decorated with 
beaked heads and with a foliate finial. Pedro 
hands the privileges, which are the subject of 
the document, to Bishop Pedro, who holds a 
crosier and sits in an X-shaped chair also 
decorated with animal terminals. The illustra¬ 
tion of Pedro I appears in the traditional 
location of a signature—that is, following 
the wovdfacio. The long vertical squiggle of 
the/of identifies that word, by virtue of 
its parallel shape, with the very representa¬ 
tion of the enthroned king. Visible as well is 
the king’s signature in Arabic, as was custom¬ 
ary on his documents. That signature was at 
one time thought to indicate that Pedro was 
unable to write in Latin, but more recendy 
Ubieto has claimed that Pedro’s signature 
was calculated to prevent forgeries.”*^ Even so, 
it is hard not to recognize that this is direct 
evidence of the role an Arabic education 
played within Christian court circles; many 
princes are recorded to have had Arab tutors, 
as was the case with Pedro’s father. 

Arthur Kingsley Porter, who mistakenly 
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accepted the document as an eleventh-century 
original, cited the illustration as evidence that 
by the end of the eleventh century Aragonese 
illumination, less insulated than it had pre¬ 
viously been, was closely related to that of 
Catalonia and the rest of Spain.^ While it is 
true that one might compare details of the 
drawing in general terms to a number of 
works, including examples from Catalonia^ 
and Leon,^ specific comparisons to establish 
provenance have been elusive. Porter stated, 
without citing evidence, that the document 
was written at the monastery of San Juan de 
la Pena, closely connected geographically and 
politically to Jaca, and while one might com¬ 
pare the floral finial of the king’s throne with 
foliate decoration in manuscripts from that 
monastery,® the comparison is a general one. 
Certainly, given the historical nature of the 
document, it would seem likely that it was 
produced in an Aragonese scriptorium, and 
one close to Jaca. Less convincing was Por¬ 
ter’s claim that the style is the same as that of 
the sarcophagus of Dona Sancha (cat. 105). If 
comparisons with sculpture can be made, a 
more effective one would be with the Passion 
capital from the cloister of Pamplona Cathe¬ 
dral, but this is based on corresponding de¬ 
tails, not on organization or expressive content. 
It is perhaps not surprising that one looks to 
sculpture for parallels to this drawing, since 
the artist has forcefully suggested the mass of 
the figures and their drapery, even as he was 
able to employ linear pattern to animate the 
surface. dls 

1. Ubicto 1951, pp. 278-79. This copy dates to the reign 
of Alfonso II (1164-96). 

2. Duran Gudiol 1962; Balaguer 1951, pp. 69-138. 

3. Ubieto 1951, pp. 276-78; Durin Gudiol 1962, pp. 73, 
144-47. 

4. Ubieto i 95 i> pp. 18-19. 

5. Porter 1924, p. 176; Porter 1926, p. 132; Porter 1928, 
vol. I, pp. 53-5+. 

6. Dominguez 1930, pi. 44 A. 

7. Pijoan 1966, pp. 105-6; Moralejo 1982, n. 79. 

8. Dominguez and Ainaud 1962, fig. 66. Moralejo (1982) 
has convincingly compared manuscripts from San 
Juan de la Pena with sculpture from Jaca. 

LITERATURE: Poiter 1924; Porter 1926; Porter 1928; 
Dominguez 1930; Ubicto 1951; Durdn Gudiol 1962; 
Dominguez and Ainaud 1962; Dominguez 1933; Pijoan 
1966; Moralejo 1982. 
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commentacy on the 
apocalypse By seatus 
an6 commentacy on 
6anielByjeRome 

Castile, 1220 

Tempera and^old on parchment 
20’/tx isVg in. (S3x 34 cm) 

Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (m. 429) 


147 : fol. 183. The tower and scriptorium of San Salvador de Tibara 


This is the youngest of the dated copies of 
the Beatus Commentary, a tradition whose 
oldest witness' had been written more than 
three centuries earlier. A colophon on folio 
184 reveals that it was copied for a woman but 
gives no clues to her identity or where she 
resided. In the eighteenth century this Beatus 
was seen at the Cistercian convent of Las 
Huelgas in the suburbs of the Castilian capi¬ 
tal of Burgos. This convent, which had juris¬ 
diction over the other Cistercian convents 
of the realm, had been founded in 1187 by 
Alfonso VIII and Eleanor, so it could have 
developed a scriptorium by 1220. However, 
the manuscripts still preserved at Las Huelgas^ 


offer no parallels for the style of this Beatus, 
and it was likely carried out at another site. 
One of the three painters responsible for the 
copy also helped produce a manuscript in 
Burgos Cathedral (Cod. 15). However, the 
two other illuminators had strong ties to 
another city within the kingdom of Castile, 
Toledo.^ Moreover, when the Beatus was 
purchased by the Morgan Library, the seller 
claimed it was from San Clemente de Toledo, 
a Cistercian church dependent on Las Huelgas. 
A colophon that precedes the one noted 
above (fol. i82v), a verbatim copy of the 
colophon of the Tabara Beatus (cat. 79), is 
followed by a reproduction of the extraordi- 
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148: fol. I. The initial P 


nary portrayal of the tower scriptorium of 
the Tabara Beams. If it is not clear just where 
the Las Huelgas Beams was written, without 
doubt its model was the Beams of 970 from 
Tabara. 

The iconographic tradition of the illus¬ 
trated Beams was, for the most part, respected 
in this late copy. In the Angels Restraining 
the Winds (fol. 77) or the Vision of God 
Enthroned (fol. 59V) cosmic schemes of a 
quadrangular shape were changed into circu¬ 
lar ones, apparently to conform better to a 
thirteenth-cenmry conception. However, most 
illustrations followed the compositional for¬ 
mulas employed in the Tabara Beams. The 
style, on the other hand, is that of the thir¬ 
teenth cenmry and reflects, as so many other 
monuments of the period do, the penetra¬ 
tion of currents from beyond the Pyrenees, 
more particularly the byzantinizing styles of 
Gallic origin. jww 

1. Biblioteca de la Abadia, Monasterio dc Santo 
Domingo dc Silos, fragm. 4 ; Williams 1993 , vol. 2, 
no. I. 

2. Herrcro Gonzalez 1988. 

3. They participated in the illumination of Bibl. Nac., 
Madrid; mss 10087 and 21546. For this and other 
aspects of our Beatus, see Raizman 1980,1987. 

literature; Neuss 1931,PP- 54 - 55 ; Williams 1980,p. 
205; Raizman 1980; Raizman 1987; Williams 1992b, p. 375- 
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sACRAmentARy 

Monastery of Santos Facundoy Primitivo, Saha£fun 
(Le6n)y ca. 1080-86 
Tempera on parchment 
13^/g X 7 '/z in, (35,1 X 19 cm) 

Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (ms. Vitr. 20-8) 

This sacramentary or missal came to Madrid 
from Toledo Cathedral. A letter of 1086 
copied into the final folios (134V-135) is from 
Abbot Hugh of Cluny and is addressed to 
Bernard, the Cluniac monk who became the 
head of the royally favored monastery of 
Sahagun in the spring of 1080. ‘ It congram- 
lates Bernard on his selection by Alfonso VI 
of Leon as archbishop of the ancient capital 
of Toledo, which Alfonso had liberated in 
May of 1085. The letter was written in the 
same year that saw the completion at Sahagun 
of the Beams of Burgo de Osma (cat. 82). 
Although the Osma Beatus reflects a knowl¬ 
edge of artistic culmre north of the penin¬ 
sula, it was carried out by native monks in 
their national Visigothic script and represents 
one of the central manuscript traditions of 
Spain. However, the pure Caroline script of 
the sacramentary points to a Gallic scribe, for 
Caroline script would not finally supplant the 


Visigothic until well into the twelfth century. 
The illustration and initials are also Gallic in 
style and technique. The text of the sacra¬ 
mentary is one that normally is not illustrated 
in Spain, but within the text of the Canon of 
the Mass (on fol. 3) is a drawing of the 
Crucifixion executed in ink with an elegant 
spareness that recalls an initial with a depic¬ 
tion of an abbot in a manuscript from the 
Languedocian monastery of Moissac that 
was produced under Abbot Anquetil (1085- 
1115).^ The sacramentary text is opened by the 
major decorated initial P, the stem of which 
is carried by a human figure (fol. i). Both the 
design of the initial and its embellishment of 
interlace and vines issuing from the mouths 


of birds and canines are paralleled in an 
initial in another manuscript illuminated at 
Moissac about iioo,^ and yet another manu¬ 
script from Moissac initial employs a figure to 
carry a large initial P in a comparable way."^ 
Indeed, Moissac was one of the sites from 
which Bernard reemited ftimre Spanish prel¬ 
ates. That this sacramentary was executed at 
Sahagun is indicated by the presence in it of 
texts for the masses of Facundus and 
Primitivus, the saints to whom Sahagun is 
dedicated, and by the incorporation of their 
names in its litany, elements not found in a 
missal of the middle of the eleventh century 
imported from Limoges to San Millan.^ The 
copy of the letter of 1086 from Hugh to 
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Bernard would seem to confirm that the 
manuscript was written at Sahagun at some 
time after Bernard’s arrival in 1080 and before 
his occupation of the see, which took place in 
November 1086. 

jww 

1. Ferotin 1900, pp. 339-45; Fcrotin 1902, pp. 682-86. 

2. Dufour 1972, no. 43, pi. xlvi. 

3. Dufour 1972, no. 103, pi. xxxviii. 

4. Dufour 1972, no. 59, pi. ui. 

5. Gaborit-Chopin 1969, pp. 214-15, pi. 35 (Crucifixion). 

LITERATURE: Janini 1969, no. 199, pp- 248-51; Yarza 
1990, p. 21; Williams 1992c. 
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liBCR testamentoRum 

Monastery of Santos Facundoy Primitivo, Saha^un(?) 
(Leon), ca. 1118 
Tempera on parchment 
i4VifX9'/i in. (^6.4x24 cm) 

Cathedral Archive, Oviedo (ms. i) 

This cartulary, or collection of deeds of gift, 
to Oviedo Cathedral, was composed by Bishop 
Pelagius, who occupied the episcopal throne 
from iioi to his resignation in 1130. Pelagius 
was an extraordinary partisan for his diocese 
and on good terms with Alfonso VI of Leon 
(r. 1065-1109) and his successor, Urraca (r. 
1109-26). In 1105 he received from Pope 
Paschal II the exemption of Oviedo from the 
jurisdiction of Toledo, a privilege reconfirmed 
by Pope Calixtus II in 1122. One of the 
miniatures (fol. 83) is of Paschal, but there 
is none of Calixtus. Although there is no 
colophonic date, the latest charter included is 
for a gift of 1118, and it is reasonable to assign 
the book to a date shortly after that. 

Six of the seven full-page miniatures repre¬ 
sent in artfully varied compositions the offer¬ 
ing of privileges, or testamenta^ by different 
Asturian rulers and their queens, with mem¬ 
bers of the court in elaborate arcaded frames 
that frequently employ a typical Romanesque 
vocabulary of animals and grotesque human 
figures. An exception is the frontispiece 
(fol. iv), which shows Alfonso II kneeling 
before a composition of the enthroned Christ 
with symbols of the evangelists and flanked 
by the twelve apostles. It is the same subject 
that fills the front of the Area Santa (cat. 124). 
The reliquary, central to Oviedo’s claim to 
spiritual power, was provided with an elabo¬ 
rate history written by Bishop Pelagius in the 
opening pages of the Liber Testamentorum. 
The Area Santa itself probably was largely 
the responsibility of Pelagius. Like the Area 
Santa, the Liber Testamentorum, which reg¬ 
isters gifts of highly suspect authenticity, was 


contrived to augment the authority of Oviedo. 
At that time Toledo, and Santiago de Com¬ 
postela even more—the latter in the heyday 
of its popularity as a pilgrimage shrine reached 
by a highway passing to the south of Oviedo 
—overshadowed the venerable capital founded 
by Alfonso 11 . 

There are no comparable illuminated manu¬ 
scripts attributable to Oviedo extant, and it 
may be that Pelagius commissioned this im¬ 


portant work from some established scripto¬ 
rium elsewhere. One candidate is the great 
monaster}^ of Sahagun, the home, earlier, of 
the Osma Beams (cat. 82). Although far 
more modest in conception, a copy of about 
II 10 of a charter written at Sahagun employs 
the same kind of scheme that opens the Liber 
Testamentorum (fol. iv)—the donor kneel¬ 
ing beneath an image of Christ in Majesty 
and reaching upward with outstretched hands 


149 : fol. IV. Alfonso II, el Casto (the Chaste), kneeling before the enthroned Christ 
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—and its portrait of the abbot resembles the 
prelates in the Liber Testamentorum who 
receive gifts.' Moreover, Bishop Pelagius was 
a great admirer of Alfonso VI, whose favorite 
residence was at Sahagun. He would have 
been able to pay his respects at the tomb of 
the deceased ruler in Sahagun in iii6, when 
he was called to the Leonese monastery there 
to attend a meeting of the curia of the realm. 
This must have been about the time that the 
idea of the Liber Testamentorum began to 
take shape, and it is possible that arrange¬ 
ments were made for its composition then. 

A connection between Oviedo and Sahagun 
also is suggested by the Chronicon Silensis, 
the important history of the kingdom of 
Leon-Asturias that was written, it would 
seem, at Sahagun about the time the Liber 
Testamentorum was composed^ and was ex¬ 
traordinarily well informed about Oviedo. 
This was also a moment in which the power 
of Bishop Diego Gelmirez of Santiago de 
Compostela, Oviedo’s great rival as a pil¬ 
grimage center, was in decline, and an at¬ 
tempt to enhance the authority of Oviedo 
would have appeared especially opportune. 
The capital of the Leonese monarchs, Leon, 
also offers parallels for compositions in the 
Liber Testamentorum. The manner in which 
Alfonso II kneels with his swordbearer in the 
frontispiece cited above recalls the portrait 
of Ferdinand I kneeling before the painting 
of the Crucifixion in the Pantheon of the 
Kings at San Isidoro.^ And on folio 26v 
Queen Teresa stands before an altar offering a 
testammtum with Ordono II and is accompa¬ 
nied by a maidservant holding a bowl and 
plate, the same utensils held by a servant who 
stands behind Ferdinand’s queen in the Pan¬ 
theon’s Crucifixion. In a mid-eleventh-century 
charter written for Garcia of Navarre, brother 
of Ferdinand—a manuscript comparable to 
the Liber Testamentorum—royal portraits 
are combined with a religious subject and an 
architectonic structure.''^ Thus, even as Pelagius 
seems to have had Leonese roots,^ artistic 
parallels with works at Sahagun and Leon 
suggest a Leonese background for the Liber 
Testamentorum. 

jww 

1. Archive Histbrico Nacional, Madrid; Privilegios 
rodados no. i, scccion clero. See Gutierrez de Arroyo 
1959; Moralejo 1985a, p. 68 ; see Gbmez-Moreno 1934a, 
pi. X (mistakenly as 1060). 

2. Canal 1980. 

3. See essay “Le 6 n and the Beginnings of the Spanish 
Romanesque” by John W. Williams, this catalogue. 

4. Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid; Privilegio de 
Najera. See Gomez-Moreno 1934a, p. 16, pis. v, vi. 

5. Fem^dez Conde 1971, p. 36. 


LITERATURE : Domingucz 1930, vol. I, p. 26,pis. 
69-76; Fem^dez Conde 1971; Moralejo 1985c, pp. 411-12; 
Yarza 1990, pp. 20-21. 


150 : vol. I, fol. 50. The Wilderness Tabernacle (Exodus35:10-12) 
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BiBle 

Church of San Isidoro, Leon (Leon)y 1161-62 
Tempera on parchment 
21*4 X IS in. (ss X 38 cm) 

Real Cole^iata de San Isidoro, Leon (ms. 3 [3 volumes]) 

A colophon prominently displayed on the 
first page recounts in exceptionally complete 
terms the genesis of this Bible: 

This book was undertaken in the time of 
King Ferdinand [II, r. 1157-88], son of 
Emperor Alfonso, and was concluded dur¬ 
ing his glorious reign. During the rule of 
the most reverend abbot Menendo, pru¬ 
dent reaor of the monastery of San Isidoro, 
one of the canons with great effort on 
raging seas carried from France to our land 
the parchment for this marvelous work. 


You may marvel at the completion of this 
book in the space of only six months for 
the writing and a seventh for its decoration 
in color. Sub era MCC. VII/Kal. Aprilis 
[March 25,1162].' 

Although scribes of the palatine church of 
San Isidoro may have carried out Abbot 
Menendo’s commission, it is also possible 
that the whole enterprise was entrusted to a 
traveling team of professionals. At any rate, 
the task of illumination, which occupied a 
month, seems to have been realized by pro¬ 
fessional painters who traveled, as one of the 
two hands responsible for the more than a 
hundred illustrations worked on the frescoes 
in a far-distant Aragonese church in Navasa 
(now in the Museo Diocesano de Jaca), to 
judge by the identity of style in both 
enterprises.^ 
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149: fol. 26 v . King Ordono and Queen Teresa bestowing 
gifts on the Oviedo Cathedral 















The team of miniaturists did not bring 
their model with them. Because of their 
extraordinary similarity and the fact that they 
belong to the same library, it is customarily 
assumed that the present Romanesque Bible 
was based upon the Bible of 960 at San 
Isidiro, Leon (cat. 108). However, the present 
manuscript contains Old Latin textual glosses 
—one of the distinguishing features of the 
Leonese Bibles—and an illustration in Exodus 
that were not included in the Bible of 960. 
There must have been a Bible that served as a 
model for both the surviving copies in San 
Isidoro.^ One possible prototype is a frag¬ 
ment in Rome of a Bible written in 943 that 
is a twin of the Bible of 960 but not known 
to have been in Leon. Another candidate is a 
now lost Bible that was recorded to have 
been part of the library of San Isidoro in the 
eighteenth century.^ jww 


1. My translation. 

2. Yarza 1985b, pp. 385-86. Yarza hesitated to go beyond 
proposing that the same shop participated in both 
projects, but the same hand seems to have been at 
work. He perceptively identified the original frontis¬ 
piece of the 1161-62 Bible as the Majesty page now in 
the library of the Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Madrid (ibid., p. 386). 

3. Williams 1967. 

4. McCluskey 1987, p. 238 n. 22. 

literature: PerezLlamazares 1923,pp. 19-24; 

Galindo i960, pp. 51-62,70-76; Williams 1965; Williams 

1967; Cahn 1982, p. 290; Yarza 1985b, pp. 385-86; McCluskey 

1987, pp. 238,243-44; Burgos 1990, no. 16, pp. 66-67; 

Yarza 1992, p. 331. 
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BiBle 

Central Italy and Avila (?), ca. iiso-60 
Tempera on parchment 
24^/i X16V4. in. (63 X 42.S cm) 

Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (Cod. Vit. is-i) 

This large Bible, known as the Avila Bible, 
was begun and mostly completed in central 
Italy about the middle of the twelfth century 
in a format that has been associated with 
exported Bibles encountered notably in Ger¬ 
many as well as at sites in Italy. The copy also 
seems to have been intended for export, as 
the illustrations with which it was embellished 
in Spain are of a style that suggests it came to 
the peninsula soon after it was written. In 
fact, it left Italy even before it was completed: 
the texts of Esdras 3-5 (fols. 168--79) and the 
Psalms (fols. 204V-217V) were added in Spain, 
together with initials with author portraits. 

Also incorporated were illustrations. Noah’s 
Ark now appears as a frontispiece as part of a 
folio dedicated to genealogical tables of the 
type found in earlier Spanish Bibles and 
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151 : fol. 349- Scenes from the Life of Christ (Baptism, Marriage at Cana, Presentation in the Temple, andTemptation 
in the Wilderness) 


Beams Commentaries. The genealogical ta¬ 
bles may be only a fragment of a complete set, 
since the biblical and Beams versions begin 
with Adam and Eve and cover fourteen fo¬ 
lios. The New Testament is prefaced by six 
pages of illustrations: the Baptism of Christ, 
the Wedding at Cana, the Presentation in the 
Temple, and the three Temptations of Christ 
(fol. 349t); the Entry into Jerusalem, the Last 
Supper, and the Washing of Feet (fol. 349V); 
the Arrest of Christ, the Crucifixion with the 
two thieves, and the Deposition of Christ 
along with Judas Hanged (fol. 35or); the 
Marys at the Tomb, the Descent into HeU, 
the Noli Me Tangere, and the Journey to 
Emmaus (fol. 350V); the Supper at Emmaus, 
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the Doubting Thomas, and the Ascension 
(fol. 35ir); the Pentecost (fol. 351V). On folio 
353V are symbols of the evangelists with human 
bodies and beast heads, a type favored on the 
peninsula. 

These twenty-one illustrations constimte 
the largest set of New Testament scenes in a 
Spanish manuscript, with the exception of 
the Bible carried out at Ripoll in the eleventh 
cenmry (cat. 157). Unlike that example, which 
was based on Italo-Byzantine sources, the 
Avila Bible, as is most obvious in the illustra¬ 
tions of the Ascension and the Pentecost, 
does not reflea a Byzantine model. Cycles of 
New Testament subjeas of this size are most 
commonly found in Romanesque psalters 






















like the Saint Albans Psalter of about 1125, 
which represent a text not popular as an 
independent illuminated unit in Spain/ The 
large Hell Mouth of the Descent into Hell 
especially recalls the English popularity of 
this theme. 

Knowledge of English manuscript tradi¬ 
tions in Spain is clearly revealed by one of the 
figure styles displayed in the Gardena Beams 
(cat. 153), but the figure style of the Avila 
Bible has no obvious English counterpart. A 
note of the fourteenth cenmry (fol. 305) 
indicates the presence of the Bible in Avila at 
this time. Since there is no other illumination 
from that city, it cannot be confirmed that the 
Spanish elements were introduced there. How¬ 
ever, the figure style of the frescoes of the 
not-too-distant church of San Justo in 
Segovia"^ has been related, with some justifica¬ 
tion, to that of the Bible of Avila.^ The 
absence of a strong component of Byzantine 
formulas suggests that the illustrations were 
carried out before the final third of the twelfth 
cenmry when these began to appear to a 
marked degree in Spain. However, a terminus 
post quern depends on the date established 
for the Italian core, and 1150-60 has been 
proposed, although not unanimously.^ 

jww 

1. lam grateful to Leslie Blake DiNella for pointing 
this out to me. 

2. Lozoya 1966; Bango 1992, pp. 300-302. 

3. For the suggestion of a connection with San Justo, 
see Morale jo 1980, p. 207. 

4. For arguments for a mid-twelfth-century date and 
Umbrian background for the Italian Avila Bible 
Master, see Garrison 1953, pp. 109-12; Garrison i960, 
pp. 59-72; Berg 1968, pp. 56-57. However, Nordenfalk 
(1980, pp. 325-26) proposed a north Italian setting 
and a career for the artist still continuing in 1200. 

LITERATURE: TotreandLongas 1935, pp. 31-39; 
Miguel 1970, pis. 12-22; Yarza 1974, pp. 30-32; Cahn 
1982, no. 125, pp. 208,285; Sanchez Mariana, in Burgos 
1990, no. 19, pp. 70-75; Yarza 1990, p. 22. 



152 : fol. I2V. Scenes from Genesis (Adam and Eve; Cain and Abel) 
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BiBle 

Monastery of San Pedro de Cardena, Burgos (Burgos), 
ca. II 7 S 

Tempera on parchment 
20'/zX 14 in. ($ 2 X 37 cm) 

Biblioteca Provincial de Burgos (ms. 846) 

This is the surviving first volume of a two- 
volume Bible traditionally associated with 
San Pedro de Cardena, a Benedictine monas¬ 
tery a short distance west of the Castilian 
capital of Burgos.' This venerable site had 
been founded in the tenth cenmry. An illus¬ 
trated Beams Commentary (cat. 153) from 
about the same time was once at the same 


monastery and is traditionally assigned to its 
scriptorium. That Commentary and this Bible 
seem to have shared an artist who included 
elements found in French and Insular Roman¬ 
esque manuscripts. For example, the small, 
crosshatched ball or fhiit forms on the bases 
of the columns flanking the upper register of 
the Genesis miniamres of folio i2v have 
counterparts in English and French manu¬ 
scripts of the second quarter of the twelfth 
cenmry.^ More significantly, the peculiar man¬ 
ner of accenting parts of the body by circum¬ 
scribing lozenge or tear-shaped patterns with 
mbular folds is so exactly followed in the 
delineation of the figure of God expelling 
Adam and Eve from Eden in the same sec¬ 


tion of this page that it is probable that the 
painter was trained at Winchester or at a 
center imitating the Winchester manner. ^ These 
and other ornamental features are also found 
in a Book of Homilies of Smaragdus appar¬ 
ently carried out for Toledo Cathedral (cat. 
155). The general distribution of the Winches¬ 
ter style is documented by initials in the Bible 
of Lleida Cathedral, which has been attrib¬ 
uted to English artists about iiyo."'' However, 
in the case of the Burgos Bible an origin in or 
near Burgos is clearly indicated: initials in a 
lectionary in the library of the convent of Las 
Huelgas must have been painted by the illu¬ 
minator responsible for the lower half of the 
Genesis page of our Bible.^ This bottom 
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register, with Adam and Eve and Cain and 
Abel, employs a figure style of a more generic 
type, quite different from that of the upper 
register. Such a combination of styles within 
the same manuscript occurred also in the 
Gardena Beams, but there a different second 
artist was employed. In addition to illustrat¬ 
ing numerous initials with figures of authors, 
the Bible’s second painter rendered the Ado¬ 
ration of the Magi that concludes the genea¬ 
logical tables of Christ’s genealogy on folio 
8v. These tables were an integral part of the 
Beams Commentaries of the expanded, sec¬ 
ond family, represented by the Morgan Bea¬ 
ms (cat. 78). 

Although there is no date within the manu¬ 
script, the elements it shares with northern 
manuscripts of the middle of the cenmry and 
the presumed contemporaneity of the Cardena 
Beams suggest that it was carried out about 
1175. jww 

1. According to Quentin (1922, p. 470), this Bible came 
to Burgos from the Cistercian convent of Vilena, to 
the north of Burgos, which was not founded until 
1222. A page of the Epistles of Paul from the lost 
second volume is sewn into the “Antigua Biblia” in 
the library of the convent of Las Huelgas in the 
suburbs of Burgos (Herrero Gonzdlez 1988, pp. 8ifr., 
fig- 71). 

2. Kauffmann 1975, figs. 125,220 (Winchester Psalter); 
Porcher i960, pi. xxxiv (Gospels of Abbot Wedricus, 
Society Arch 6 ologique, Avesnes). 

3. For Winchester see Kauffmann 1975, p. 25. 

4. Yarza 1986b. 

5. Herrero Gonzdlez 1988, fig. ii. See Yarza 1992, p. 322. 

literature: Yarza 1969; Cahn 1982, pp. 289-90; 
E.S.G., in Burgos 1990, no. 18, pp. 68-70; Williams 
1992b, pp. 374-75; Yarza 1992, pp. 319-22. 


apparently, that this Romanesque copy was 
dismembered and that pieces found their way 
into various colleaions. Although the Cardena 
Beams belongs to the second branch of the 
family of Commentaries and therefore should 
end with Jerome’s Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel, that entire section, as well as 
numerous other parts of the manuscript, is 
missing. 

Fifteen folios entered the Parisian collec¬ 
tion of Martin Le Roy and then passed to the 
J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot collection, also in 


Paris. These were purchased by The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art in 1991. The major 
part of the manuscript had entered the Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional by 1871, accompanied 
by a statement that it originally had been 
encountered in the monastery of San Pedro 
de Cardena, a short distance from Burgos.' 
The Cardena monastery was a tenth-cenmry 
foundation that had enjoyed a prosperous 
history and was associated with the heroic 
warrior of the Reconquest, El Cid. A Cardena 
provenance seems to be supported by the 


153 : Christ appearing to Saint John, who is shown at center and right in the lower register (Apoc. 1:1-6). 
MMA, 1991.232.3r 
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commentARy on the 
apocalypse By Beatus of 
lieBana 

Monastery of San Pedro de Cardena^ Burgos (Bur£fos)y 
ca. 1180 

Tempera on parchment 
i 7 '/i X iv/* in. {44-.$ X 30 cm) 

127 folios: Museo Arqueold^icoNacionaly Madrid (ms. 2) 
IS folios: The Metropolitan Museum of Arty New York; 
PurchasCy The Cloisters Collectiony Roofers and Harris 
Brisbane Dick FundSy and Joseph Pulitzer Bequesty iggi 
(1991232.1-is) 

2 folios: Collection Francisco de Zabdlburu y Basabey 
Madrid 

I folio: Museu dArt de Girona (47) 

This copy of the Beams Commentary, the 
Cardena Beams, is one of four that have 
connections with Burgos, the capital of 
Castile. It was in the nineteenth cenmry. 
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presence in a Bible now in the Biblioteca 
Provincial de Burgos (MS. 846) of a style of 
figure and ornament similar to that employed 
in our Beams/ although that Bible has no 
documented ties to Gardena. A later manu¬ 
script’ produced at Gardena offers stylistic 
similarities to our Beams and provides some 
support for its Gardena provenance; it should 
be pointed out, however, that one of the 
figure styles employed in the Beams, which 
recalls illuminations from Winchester, and 
some of the ornamental details are also found 


in a manuscript written, apparently in Toledo, 
for the cathedral of Toledo (cat. 155).Al¬ 
though they differ stylistically, in format, 
texmal details, and the composition of illus¬ 
trations, there is an extraordinary agreement 
between the Gardena Beams and the Beams 
Gommentary in Manchester (cat. 154). Al¬ 
though there is no documented origin for the 
Manchester Gommentary, it is possible to 
conjeemre, therefore, that it served as the 
model for the Gardena Beams. 

Two sharply different figure styles are min- 



153 : fol. 92. The palm whose growth in the desert was 
used as an allegory of the spiritual life by Gregory the 
Great in his Moralia in lob (parts of this treatise were 
included in the Gardena Beams). Museo Arqueol6gico 
Nacionai, Madrid 


gled throughout the Gardena Beams, repre¬ 
senting a lack of homogeneity that does not 
occur in manuscripts from previous cenm- 
ries. One involves patterns of drapery that 
ultimately must be traced to the influence of 
Byzantine examples but also includes a par¬ 
ticular formulation of teardrop or kidney¬ 
shaped folds defined by tubes of drapery that 
derives from formulas found in manuscripts 
of the middle of the twelfth cenmry from 
Winchester in England. The other is more 
sculpmral, building multiple folds out from 
the surface rather than disposing them across 
it. Both have analogues in sculpmre and even 
appear together in the same monument, as 
they do in this manuscript: they are seen side 
by side in the apostles of the great frieze of 
the church of Santiago de Garrion de los 
Gondes on the pilgrimage road to Santiago, 
west of Burgos,^ an assemblage usually dated 
to about 1180. That date seems suitable for 
the Gardena Beams. 

jww 

1. Dios de la Rada and Malibrin 1871, p. 26. 

2. As noted first in Dominguez 1930, vol. i, p. 22. For 
the Burgos Bible, see Yarza 1969. 

3. Faulhaber 1983, vol. i, no. 125. 

4. Williams 1992b (imagineria), p. 375. 

5. Garcia Guinea 1961a, p. 126, pi. 90. 

literature : Yarza 1986a; Yarza 1992,pp. 323-24; 
Williams 1992b, pp. 374-76; Williams 1993, vol. 5, no. 21. 


153 : The Seven Plague Angels and the Adoration of the Lamb (Apoc. 15:1-4). MMA, 1991.232.nr 
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1 54 : tol, II). The Lan^ of God presiding over the Sealing of the Elcet (Apoc 7:4-12) 
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commentARy on the 
apocalypse By Beatus 
an6 comnnentaRy on 
6aniel By jeRome 

Bur£f 05 (?)y ca. 117s 
Tempera on parchment 
i7^/sXi2V» in. (46x32.6 cm) 

John Rylands University Library of Manchester 
(Rylands Latin ms. 8 ) 


This is one of the largest and most intact 
copies of the Commentary on the Apoca¬ 
lypse by Beatus of Liebana. The origin of the 
Rylands Beatus is not documented, but it 
almost certainly was copied in Castile, for it 
seems to have been the model for the Beatus 
of Cardeha (cat. 153). This conclusion is 
based not on the style but on relationships 
between the texts and the illustrations; it is 
confirmed by the apparent duplication in a 
frontispiece of the Cardena Beatus (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, fol. i) of an arcade that 
appears in a frontispiece in the Rylands Bea¬ 
tus (fol. i). The arcade has no apparent 
function in the Cardena Beatus, but in the 
Rylands manuscript it is part of series of 
linked medallions for what seems to have 
been a trial piece for Genealogical Table 2. 
Since the Cardena Beatus is associated with 
the monastery of San Pedro de Cardena, 
outside Burgos, the Rylands Beatus perhaps 
should be also. On the other hand, the ex¬ 
traordinarily close parallels between the Ry¬ 
lands illustrations and those of the Tabara 
Beatus (cat. 79), suggest that the Rylands 
manuscript was copied from that tenth-century 
Commentary. In any case, the affinities with 
the Tabara manuscript place the Rylands 
Beatus within a Castilian context, for the 
Tabara Commentary was the model for the 
Beatus (cat. 147) made for the convent of Las 
Huelgas just outside the Castilian capital, 
Burgos. 

The fidelity of the copy to the Tabara 
Beatus also reveals the conservative nature of 
the Rylands scribe’s approach to the icono- 
graphic formulas of his model. The style, 
however, is not conservative but employs a 
language ultimately based on Byzantine 
formulas that had migrated west. This is 
seen, for example, in the panels into which 
the drapery folds are divided. Generally, 
byzantinizing currents occur also in other 
works from areas near Burgos, notably in the 
enamel plaques from the shrine of Saint 
Dominic at his monastery in Silos (cat. 134). 
However, the particular byzantinizing style 
of the Rylands Beatus resembles that em¬ 
ployed in sculpture in the Navarrese sites of 
San Miguel de Estella and the collegiate . 



154 : fol. iiiv. Angels Restraining the Winds (Apoc. 7:1-3) 
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church of Tudela—as evidenced in the so- - 

called Virgen Blanca of the latter. Book of homilies of 

smaRAQ^us 

literature: Klein 1990a; Yarza 1992,p. 329; Williams 

1993, vol. 5, no. 20. Toledoy ca. U 7 S 

Tempera on parchment 
21‘/* X i4’/9 in. (54x36 cm) 

Cathedral Archive, Toledo (ms. 44.9) 

This is the first volume of a text bound in two 
volumes. The writings of Smaragdus, the 
Carolingian reformer and abbot of Saint- 
Mihiel in southern France, began to enter 
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155 : fol. 74. The Three Marys at the Tomb of Christ 


Spain in the tenth century as progressive 
monastic culture became receptive to trans- 
Pyrenean culture. At that time a copy of his 
Book of Homilies, a collection of sermons 
arranged according to the ecclesiastical calen¬ 
dar for reading at the office of matins, was 
carried out at the monastery of Valeranica by 
Castile’s leading scribe. That tenth-century 
manuscript is introduced by a full-page Cross 
frontispiece,' but the present copy of the 
homilies is the most luxuriously embellished 
of all the examples in the Smaragdan manu¬ 
script tradition. Gold is generously used, and 
there are eight large initials combining vine 
scrolls and interlace or employing precisely 
and elegantly shaped leaves with serrated 
edges (fols. 55,129V). The initial I of the 
INCIPIT that opens the text (fol. i) rises the 
full height of the page. Here, as in somewhat 
smaller initials (fols. 2% 103), nude male figures 
clamber through the vines that curl within 
the ribbons of the borders. In addition, 
sirens and animals inhabit the vines of the I. 
In two instances narrative illustrations have 
been inserted above the appropriate text. In 
the illustration for Pentecost Sunday (fol. 

109) Peter and the rest of the apostles, who 
flank him, occupy a towered building as a 
large hand emanating rays descends above 
their heads. The figures are drawn in sepia, 
but the background is gilt. Above the text of 
Mark’s account of the visit of the Marys to 
the Tomb (fol. 74), an arcaded structure 
houses an empty sarcophagus covered with a 
reticulated pattern probably meant to suggest 
marble. Between the columns are figures of 


three women holding jars and an angel who 
gestures toward them. 

Two elements of this last miniature are 
significant but problematic clues to the origin 
of the manuscript. The manner in which the 
garments of the figures have been organized 
into circular patterns by means of tubular 
folds ultimately depends on formulas employed 
in the byzantinizing style associated with the 
monastery of Winchester and such continen¬ 
tal scriptoria as that at Liesse. It is a formula 
notable in the Gardena Beams (cat. 153) and 
in the Gardena Bible (cat. 152), which also 
employs an inhabited vine scroll almost iden¬ 
tical to the one in our manuscript. These 
parallels point in the direction of an origin at 
the monastery of Gardena outside the Gastilian 
capital of Burgos. However, the columns that 
support the sarcophagus of Ghrist enframe a 
gold display text brilliantly set off by a deep 
blue background. This text employs pseudo- 
Kufic script possibly attempting to repeat an 
invocation to God similar to one frequently 
encountered on Islamic objects. The manu¬ 
script has been assigned to Toledo by text 
scholars. Nevertheless, there is no certain 
conclusion regarding Toledo, for the same 
kind of appropriation from non-Ghristian 
peninsular culmre for Ghristian use had oc¬ 
curred earlier in the cenmry in the Kufic frame 
provided for the Majesty and apostles of the 
Area Santa in Oviedo Gathedral (cat. 124). 

jww 

I. Williams 1972-74 p. 226, fig. 4. 

LITE RATuRE : Janini and Cionz^vez 1977, no. 17J, pis. 

13,14; Williams 1992b, p. 375, figs. 2-3. 


commentARy of peteR 
lomBAR6 on the epistles 
of paul 

Monastery of Santos Facundoy PrimitivOy Sahagun 
(Ledn)y 1181 

Tempera android on parchment 
/ 4 54 X 9^/4 in. (36.sX24.8 cm) 

Pierpont Mor£ian Library, New York (m. 939 ) 

On three occasions fire ravaged the library 
of the great monastery of Sahagun,' and 
the losses that resulted must in part explain 
why Sahagun’s role as a producer of illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts has been little appreciated 
until recently. Today it is clear, however, 
that the Beams Gommentary now at Burgo 
de Osma (cat. 82) and the copies that de¬ 
pended on it were produced there. The Liber 
Testamentorum of Oviedo (cat. 149) may 
also have been carried out at Sahagun, about 
II18. In the case of the Pauline Epistles a 
colophon (fol. 275V) confirms the Sahagun 
origin, for it relates that the manuscript 
was completed in 1181 for Abbot Guterius.^ 
Guterius, who mled from 1164 to 1182, re¬ 
stored the spirimal life of Sahagun, which 
was favored with gifts from, among others, 
Alfonso VIII of Gastile in whose territory it 
fell and Ferdinand II of Leon.^ In the six¬ 
teenth cenmry Ambrosio de Morales inspeaed 
at Sahagun a Peter Lombard Gommentary 
on the Psalms, which had a colophon stating 
that it was made for Guterius in 1177.'*' 

Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris until 1160, 
earned an exalted position as a theologian 
chiefly through his handbook on Ghristian 
doctrine. The Book of Sentences., and through 
his commentaries on books of the Bible. This 
copy of the Gommentary on the Epistles of 
Saint Paul was prepared sumpmously, with 
the chief divisions of the text indicated by 
elegant, gold-embellished capitals. These cap¬ 
itals combine animals with vine scrolls and 
acanthus ornament and in the case of the 
major initials also incorporate scenes from 
the life of Paul (fols. 2v, 70,143% i8iv, 194,212, 
217,233V, 237). Although there was a long¬ 
standing tradition of Pauline illustration 
stemming from the Garolingian period, the 
illuminations of this Gommentary are only 
loosely based on it.^ This lack of reliance on 
Garolingian precedent was not, however, the 
result of provincial ignorance. On the con¬ 
trary, the system of embellishment, as well as 
the text of the manuscript, appears to have 
been closely based on a Parisian model, and 
the colophon alone indicates that it was a 
peninsular product. It is likely that the illumi¬ 
nator was schooled in Paris. Stylistically the 
manuscript is part of a particular byzantinizing 
phase of European painting called the Ghan- 
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156: fill i)|V. The Shipwfedtof Simt Paul (Am * 7 : 41 ) 
















15 7 : fbl. 2 o8v. The Prophecy of Ezekiel 


nel Style. This explains the less-than-subtle 
emphasis on patterns of light and shade in 
flesh areas, and the soft patterns of the drap¬ 
ery. Manuscripts from other sites on the 
peninsula, particularly Burgos and its monas¬ 
tic scriptorium of Gardena, are also wimesses 
to this current (cats. 152-54)* More evolved 
versions of the style in the Leonese region 
may be seen in the Obras de Santo Martino, 
bound in two volumes in the library of San 
Isidoro, Leon (Cod. XI) and dated after 
1185, and the still later Libro de las Estampas 
of Leon Cathedral.^ It is possible that the 
three Leonese sites referred to, San Isidoro, 
Leon Cathedral, and Sahagun, shared scribes 
and illuminators or depended on a common 
scriptorium. 

jww 

1. Garda Munoz 1920, p. ii. 

2. Millar (1930, pp. 3-4) interpreted the colophon, 
which employs words rather than numerals, as giving 
the year as 1189 (1000 + 200 + 7 + 20-38), when it 
actually should be read as 1000 + 200 4 7 + 12-38, or 
1181. 

3. Escalona 1782, pp. 119-21. 

4. Morales 1765, p. 38. 

5. Eleen 1982, p. 77- 

6. For these manuscripts, dated after 1185, see Fernandez 
Gonzalez 1987a; Yarza 1992, pp. 331-33* 

literature: Millar 1930,pp. 1-4,pis. ci-civ; Lon¬ 
don 1968, pp. 33-36> pis. 12,13; Eleen 1982, p. 77, fig-168; 
Avril, BarraJ, and Gaborit-Chopin 1983, p. 259, fig. 220. 
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BiBle 

Monastery of Santa Maria de Ripoll (Girona ), second 
quarter of nth century 
Tempera on parchment 
2iVg X14V* in. ($$.5x37.4- cm) 

BibliotecaApostolica Vaticana, Rome (ms. Vat. lat. $729; 
4^folios) 

In earlier literature this Bible was falsely 
identified as the Farfa Bible, that is, attrib¬ 
uted to the Italian monastery of Farfa, through 
an erroneous reading of one of its late glosses.' 
A number of indications assure us, however, 
that it originated in Catalonia in the monas¬ 
tery of Santa Maria de Fipoll and that it 
was probably one of three complete Bibles 
(“Bibliotecas III”) listed in the inventory of 
the monastery library at Ripoll in 1047."^ 

The primary confirmation that this Bible 
comes from Ripoll is the obvious iconographic 
similarity between its illustrations for the 
books of Exodus and Kings and the corres¬ 
ponding reliefs on the west portal of the 
monastery church at Ripoll from the period 


1150-60 (see p. 191); those portions of the 
portal reliefs appear to have been directly 
patterned after the miniatures in the Bible.^ 
Moreover, scholars have noted a number of 
paleographic and stylistic parallels between 
the Ripoll Bible and contemporaneous Cata¬ 
lonian manuscripts certain to have been pro¬ 
duced in Ripoll, most convincingly the j^poll 
Bede codex in Barcelona."^ Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, the drapery of the enthroned Divine 
Judge in the Ripoll Bible (fol. 368v)^ with 
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that of the enthroned Madonna in the Ripoll 
Bede codex (fol. i54r).* Finally, the presence 
in the Ripoll Bible of twelfth-century mar¬ 
ginal glosses and trial strokes from southern 
France suggests that after serving as the model 
for the portal at Ripoll the manuscript found 
its way to France, presumably to Saint Victor 
in Marseilles,^ of which Ripoll was then a 
dependency. In the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, the manuscript must at last have 
come to rest in the Vatican Library in Rome. 







The Ripoll Bible is a complete, large-format 
Bible; the text, written in three columns, is 
illustrated with over three hundred predomi¬ 
nantly full-page miniatures. Like the some¬ 
what later Roda Bible, also from Catalonia 
(cat. 158), it is one of the most richly illus¬ 
trated Bibles of the early Middle Ages. Espe¬ 
cially lavish are the illustrations for the books 
of Genesis, Kings, Ezekiel, Esther, Tobias, 
Judith, Maccabees, and the Gospels. The 
texts of both the Ripoll and Roda Bibles 
correspond generally with older Spanish ver¬ 
sions of the so-called Peregrinus and Toledo 
type, although with certain Carolingian inter¬ 
polations.^ It is unusual that these scribes 
should have followed distinctly Spanish mod¬ 
els, inasmuch as the traditions of central 
Europe were already making themselves felt 
in other aspects of local culture and society. 
The illustrations, however, are based on a 
wide variety of sources, some of them, 
despite the fundamental study by Wilhelm 
Neuss,^ still largely unresearched. 

A majority of the Ripoll Bible's Gospel 
illustrations must have derived from Byzan¬ 
tine prototypes, presumably by way of Italy. 
The Creation scenes, virtually identical in the 
Ripoll and Roda Bibles, appear to combine 
western and Byzantine Genesis cycles," thus 
representing a conflated Genesis type already 
seen in a different form in the Early Christian 
catacomb frescoes of the Via Latina in Rome'^ 
and further varied in the roughly contempo¬ 
raneous Anglo-Saxon Caedmon codex‘s and 
the southern Italian ivories of the cathedral 
at Salerno.*'^ 

The pictorial sources for other illustrations 
in the Ripoll and Roda Bibles, however, are 
altogether unclear. The paintings for the book 
of Ezekiel are an example. The Ripoll and 
Roda Bibles contain not only the oldest but 
also the most extensive Ezekiel c)^cles from 
the early Middle Ages, yet oddly enough they 
differ considerably from each other."' 

The page from the Rip>oll Bible illustrated 
here begins directly with the prophet's great 
vision of God (Ezek. 1:4-2:!), followed by 
his being transported to Jerusalem to look 
upon the abomination there (Ezek. 8:1-5) 
and his return to Babylon to report to the 
congregation in captivity (Ezek. ii: 24- 25). 

At the very bottom is a detailed description 
of the abominations in the forecourts of the 
temple in Jerusalem (Ezek. 8:5-9:8): at the 
lower left the prophet digs through the wall 
into the image chamber, into which the idol¬ 
atrous elders swing their censers (Ezek. 8: 
7-13); on the opposite side the angel sets the 
prophet down in the temple’s north court, 
where women sit mourning the dying fertil¬ 
ity god Tammus, or Adonis (Ezek. 8:14).** 

At the bottom center the men cower in the 
inner court of the temple, turning their backs 
to the shrine and worshiping the sun in the 


cast (Ezek. 8:16). Inside the temple (col¬ 
umned arcade with curtains) hover three 
cherubim, while the gloty of God—-suggested 
by intersecting rings or “wheels”—has left 
the temple and hovers outside its threshold 
(Ezek. 9:3). On the left, above the temple, 
the angel speaks to the man with the writer’s 
inkhorn, commanding him to mark the fore¬ 
heads of the righteous (Ezek. 9:3-4). Some 
of these last scenes are depicted in the Roda 
Bible on a page separate from the one depict¬ 
ing the vision of God (vol. 3, fol. 45v).^^ 
Further analysis reveals how much the Ripoll 
and Roda Bibles diverge from each other in 
the arrangement and selection of the Ezekiel 
scenes. 

The iconography of the two agrees in 
relatively few details, such as Ezekiel’s trans¬ 
portation from his home to Jerusalem. The 
differences are especially striking in the proph¬ 
et’s vision of God, in which the two Bibles 
have almost no details in common. The de¬ 
piction from the Ripoll Bible is further dis¬ 
tinguished by the medallion frames around 
the Four Living Creatures (possibly repre¬ 
senting the four wheels, although according 
to the text these appear next to the creatures), 
by the angels wearing the mandorla (they, 
too, framed by medallions), by the door 
above the head of the enthroned Christ 
(doubtless the “open door” of Apoc. 4:1), 
and by the two instances of an angel grasping 
the prophet by the hand. Most of these 
motifs may have been adapted from the ico¬ 
nography of the Apocalypse or the Christ in 
Majesty, which should come as no surprise, 
since the visions of God in Apocalypse 4 and 
Ezekiel i are closely related. 

It remains unclear, however, how we are to 
explain that the Ezekiel iconography differs 
in the two Catalonian Bibles. Do both cycles 
derive from an older Spanish tradition, as we 
are left to assume but can scarcely prove? Yet 
the style of the miniatures and initials of the 
Ripoll Bible, which reveals the hands of vari¬ 
ous artists in addition to those of the chief 
painter,is not traditionally Spanish. Derived 
from neither Visigothic nor Asturian nor 
Mozarabic art, these images represent instead 
a last offshoot of late Carolingian art. 
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1. The incorrect attribution to Farfa was made by 
Bcissel (1393)-, PP- 2.9-34 (see p. 30). For criticism of 
Beissel, see Mundo 1976, p. 435. 

2. See Nciiss 1922, p. 21. 

3. Already recognized by Pijoan 1911-12, pp. 479-88; 
Neuss 1922, pp. 22-25. 

4- Now in the Archive de la Corona de Aragon, Barce¬ 
lona, MS. Riv. 151; see Neuss 1922, pp. 25-27. Mundo 
(1976, p. 435) speaks of codicological and paleographic 
parallels between the Ripoll Bible and other contem¬ 
porary manuscripts from Ripoll (Archive de la 
Corona de Aragon, Barcelona; ms. Riv. 52; and 
Montserrat, MS. H04-IV). Unfortunately, he fails to 
identify them in any detail. 

5. Neuss 1922, fig. 148; Cahn 1982, fig. 49. 


6. Gudiol 1955, fig-103; Dclclaux 1973, <^o\or pi. p. 45- 

7. Mundo 1976, p. 436. 

8. Berger 1893, pp. 25-26,184; Quentin 1922, pp. 399 - 
400; Neuss 1922, p. 16; Fischer 1985, pp. 27,51; 

Fischer 1986, p. 246. 

9. Neuss 1922. 

10. Ibid., pp. 128-30. 

11. Sherman 1981. 

12. Kotzsche-Breitenbruch 1976, pp. 103-9. 

13. Now at the Bodleian Library, Oxford; ms. Junius 11, 
for which see Broderick 1978, pp. 37ifi'. 

14. Bergman 1980, pp. 42-45. 

15. For the Ezekiel cycles of the two Bibles, see Neuss 
1912, pp. 203-27; Neuss 1922, pp. 87-90. 

16. For this scene, see Neuss 1912, pp. 221-22. 

17. Ibid., fig. 96. 

18. Neuss (1922, p-17) claims to identify the work of 
ten different painters, while Mundo (1976, p. 436) 
distinguishes only four. 
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BiBle 

Monasteries of Santa Maria de Ripoll and Sant Pere de 
Rodes (Girona ), mid- to late nth century 
Tempera on parchment 
18% X12 in. (48X 32.s cm) 

Bibliotheque Nationals^ Paris (ms. lat. 6 ; 4 vols.; //o, 

179,164, and 113 folios) 

This Bible comes from the monastery library 
at Sant Pere de Rodes (San Pedro de Roda), 
where it is documented beginning in the 
middle of the twelfth century.^ It remains a 
matter of debate whether it was created in 
Rodes or, like the Ripoll Bible (cat. 157), in 
Ripoll. Most recent investigation has deter¬ 
mined that the painter of the first two vol¬ 
umes of the Roda Bible was closely associated 
with the chief painter of the Ripoll Bible and 
certainly came from the same workshop in 
Ripoll.'* Yet the painters of the last two vol¬ 
umes of the Roda Bible reveal stylistic paral¬ 
lels not only with manuscripts from RipolP 
but even more clearly with works from other 
Catalonian scriptoria, such as a Moralia codex 
from Vic, a homiliary in Girona, and a Gos¬ 
pel from Cuxa.^ Still more striking is the fact 
that the last volume of the Roda Bible, con¬ 
taining the text of the New Testament, bor¬ 
rows from pictorial precedents different from 
those called upon for the Ripoll Bible. The 
Gospel illustrations of the Ripoll Bible are 
altogether lacking, replaced in the Roda Bible 
by an Apocalypse cycle not included in the 
Ripoll Bible. Moreover, in contrast to all the 
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Other illustrations in both Bibles, this Apoca¬ 
lypse cycle does not appear before the text 
but is interpolated between the relevant 
sections.^ 

All of this is best explained if we assume 
that the Roda Bible was written and illus¬ 
trated for the most part in Ripoll and was 
from the very beginning destined for the 
library at Rodes—there would have been no 
reason to produce two so elaborately illus¬ 
trated Bibles at the same time for RipolPs 
own library.^ Still unfinished, the Bible must 
then have gone to Rodes sometime in the 
second half of the eleventh century, where 
toward the end of that century the text was 
completed and the illustrations to the Apoca¬ 
lypse were interpolated. These paintings were 
based on patterns apparently unavailable in 
Ripoll, otherwise the Ripoll Bible would also 
have contained them. Although the Roda 
Bible was largely created in Ripoll, there is no 
point searching for it in the inventories of 
the Ripoll library; it would not have been one 
of the three complete Bibles included in the 
Ripoll inventory of 1047 for it was both 
incomplete as well as destined for another 
monastery. 

The Roda Bible, like the Ripoll Bible, 
includes extensive pictorial cycles for the Old 
Testament, with especially rich illustrations 
for the books of the prophets. In the New 
Testament, however, there is only the one 
Apocalypse cycle, which remains unfinished. 
And, again like the Ripoll Bible, the Roda 
Bible contains picture cycles based on a vari¬ 
ety of iconographic sources. Although some 
of these reflect native Spanish traditions, it is 
likely that central European iconography 
was also becoming increasingly influential. 
One senses it in the Genesis scenes, yet it 
becomes especially apparent in the illustra¬ 
tions for the books of the prophets and for 
the Apocalypse. The latter, for example, reveal 
particular parallels to Romanesque Apoca¬ 
lypse cycles in Italian wall painting, such as 
those at Castel Sant’Elia (Viterbo) and Anagni 
(Frosinone), and ultimately derive from an 
Italian archetype of the fifth or sixth century.^ 
The uncommonly extensive Daniel cycle in 
the Roda Bible may also come from a late 
antique Italian archetype, other variants of 
which are preserved in the Spanish Daniel 
illustrations (in the Beatus manuscripts and 
Pamplona Bibles), in the English Lambeth 
Bible, and in an Ottonian Daniel commen¬ 
tary in Bamberg.* It has also been pointed 
out that there are Jewish elements in the 
Roda Bible’s prophet cycles.^ 

Originally in a single volume, the Roda 
Bible was executed by at least five scribes, one 
of whom is close to the chief scribe of the 
Ripoll Bible.The illustrations were essen¬ 
tially the work of two painters. The first of 
these illustrated the initial two volumes with 
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brightly colored pictures comparable in style 
to those of the primary illustrator of the 
Ripoll Bible (cat. 157)- The painter of the 
third volume contented himself with uncol¬ 
ored pen drawings and was already wholly 
Romanesque in style. The same is true of the 
various painters of the fourth volume, the 
illustrations of which were probably not 
produced until near the end of the century. 

The earlier chief painter of the Roda Bible 
also produced the frontispiece to the Psalms, 
which happens to contain a Solomon cycle 
for the First Book of Kings and the two 
books of Chronicles." The narrative begins at 
the top of the left-hand column with David’s 
last exhortation to his son Solomon to build 
a temple for the Lord (e Chronicles 28:9-21).''' 
Below follows the transport of materials for 
the construction of the temple (i Kings 5:8; 

2 Chronicles 2:16—17). At the bottom is the 
gathering of the elders before Solomon pre¬ 
ceding the transfer of the ark of the cove¬ 
nant (i Kings 8:1—2; 2 Chronicles 5:2-3). In 
the center of the illustration’s main section 
wc see Solomon’s temple with the ark of the 
covenant and the two cherubim inside (i 
Kings 8:6-7; 2 Chronicles 5:7-8). Below 
this is the consecration of the temple, with 
animal sacrifices and Solomon extending his 
arms toward heaven in prayer, just as in the 
text (i Kings 8154-64; 2 Chronicles 7:4-7). 
The bottom scene depicts the arrival before 
Solomon’s throne of the queen of Sheba and 
her entourage (i Kings 10:1-2; 2 Chronicles 
9:1);'^ interestingly, the queen places one of 
her hands in Solomon’s hand in a gesture 
suggestive of the immixtio manuum (joining 
of hands) in the feudal rite of homage, prob¬ 
ably meant to show her subordinate rank."^ 
While there are textual and pictorial prece¬ 
dents—from the Diuochaeum of the early 
Christian theologian Prudentius to a Roman¬ 
esque fresco in the cathedral at Puy'^—for 
combining the consecration of the temple 
with the visit from the queen of Sheba, the 
inclusion of the siege in the upper section of 
the picture remains unclear. Surely this is not 
meant to depict Solomon’s building of the 
city and its fortifications (i Kings 9:17-19; 2 
Chronicles 8:2-6),'* for there are no signs of 
construction. It does appear to be the siege 
and ultimate capture of a city, even though 
the attacking knights are illogically placed 
inside the walls, doubtless for lack of space. 
Perhaps this is meant to be the capture of 
Geser by the Egyptian king, who then be¬ 
stowed it on his daughter, Solomon’s wife, as 
a wedding gift (i Kings 9:16- 17).'" 

PKK 

I. See the privilege of Pope Innocent II from Decem¬ 
ber 5,1130, on fol. 39r (Neuss 1922, p. 13). The Bible 
later found its way to France by way of the duke of 
Noaillcs, a marshal of King Louis XIV (1693), and 
subsequently into the Bibliotheque Roy ale (1740), 


which was absorbed into the present-day Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

2. Contrary to the almost unanimous opinion of most 
recent scholarship (Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 1982, 
p. 37; Daimases and Jose 1986, pp. 157-58), I do not 
believe that these two painters of the Ripoll and 
Roda Bibles are one and the same person. 

3. Especially to the figural initials in the Archivo dc la 
Corona de Aragon, Barcelona, MS. Riv. 52. See 
Neuss 1922, p. 27; Bohigas i960, pp. 46-47; and 
Klein 1972, pp. 96-97 

+. Now in the Museu Episcopal, Vic, ms. 26; Museo 
Diocesano, Girona, ms. 44; and, for the Cuxa 
manuscript, Bibliotheque Municipal, Perpignan, 

MS. I. See Klein 1972, pp. 97-99. Also see Neuss 
1922, pp. 18,27; Bohigas i960, pp. 47,80. For the 
Cuxa manuscript, see Gudiol 1955, pp. 122-26 
and figs. 110-21, and Dominguez 1962, p. 93 and 
figs. 100, lOI, 

5. See Klein 1972-74, pp. 267-72, 298-301; Cahn 1982, 
pp. 70-72. 

6. Regarding the latter, see Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 
1982, p. 42. 

7. Klein 1972-74, pp. 290-96. See also Hoegger 1975, 
pp. 72-82. 

8. For the Daniel illustrations of the Roda Bible, see 
Neuss 1922, pp. 89-94- A thorough investigation of 
the iconographic traditions and sources of medieval 
Daniel cycles has yet to be undertaken. 

9. Nordstrom 1965, pp. 196-205. Sec also Nordstrom 

1955-57, pp. 506-7- 

10. Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 1982, p. 31. Sec also Bohigas 
i960, pp. 68-69. 

11. For this illustration, see Neuss 1922, p. 79; Gudiol 
1955, p. 90; Ferber 1976, pp. 21-43 (with many 
mistaken interpretations!); Moralcjo 1981, pp. 79-88; 
Cahn 1982, pp. 72-74; Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 
1982, pp. 36-37; Daimases and Jose 1986, p. 265. 

12. Ferber (1976, p. 26), Yolanda Zaluska (Paris 1982, 
p. 36) and Daimases and Jose (1986, pp. 261, 265) 
want to identify this image with the scene of 
Solomon sending a messenger to King Hiram of 
Tyre (i Kings 5: 16; 2 Chronicles 2:2), which is 
unlikely, since in contrast to the other figures of 
Solomon on this side of the picture the king does 
not wear a beard. 

13. For this scene in the Roda Bible, see Osroia 1972, 
pp- 93-94; Moralcjo 1981, pp. 80-88. 

14. According to Moralcjo 1981, pp. 85-86. It does ap¬ 
pear that this is a misunderstood formulation of the 
gesture of the immixtio manuum^ for Solomon ap¬ 
pears to be lifting the queen by her hand (see Ostoia 
1972, p. 93) instead of clasping the hand of his 
subordinate as in the feudal rite. Moreover, the 
queen is not depicted kneeling or even curtsying, as 
one would expect, but standing, although there are 
various pictorial precedents for the latter in the 
Catalonian manuscripts of the Liber Feudorum Maior 
and the Liber Feudorum Ceritaniae (sec Gudiol 1955, 
fig. 169). For the ritual gesture of the immixtio 
manuum^ see Le Goff 1976, pp. 687ff.). 

15. See Moralcjo 1981, p. 81, 

16. As Neuss 1922, p, 79, and Cahn 1982, p. 74, suspect. 

17. According to Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 1982, p. 37. 

LITERATURE: Ncuss 1922, pp. loff;Quentin 1922, 
pp. 400-401; Gudiol l9SS^ pp. 87-91; Bohigas i960, 
pp. 68-69,72-74; Dominguez 1962, pp. 83-84; Nordstrom 
1965, pp. 196-205; Dodwell 1971, pp. 116-17; Klein 15172-74; 
Delcor 1974, pp. 52-55; Mundo 1976, pp. 435-36; MoraJejo 
1981, pp. 80-88; Cahn 1982, pp. 70-80,292, no, 148; 
Yolanda Zaluska, in Paris 1982, pp. 31-43, no. 36 (with 
extensive bibliography), 177-79 (Appendix); Daimases 
and Jose 1986, pp. 154-58,261-67; Alcoy 1987, pp. 292-305; 
Barcelona 1992, no. 1.21, p. 58. 
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cceation tApestuy 

Catalonia (?)^ ca. 1100 
Wool and linen on wool twill 
12ft. X 17ft. 2 in. (3.6sX 4-7 fn) 

Museu de la Catedral de Girona 

With Christ at the center ordering the Cre¬ 
ation of the Universe, this monumental em¬ 
broidery, even in its fragmentary state, presents 
one of the most comprehensive images of 
the medieval cosmos. Within the Wheel of 
Creation five of the seven days of Creation 
are depicted in unequal segments arrayed 
around a young, beardless Christ. At the top 
of the Wheel, the nimbed Dove hovers be¬ 
tween the Angels of Darkness and Light, 
who are flanked by the Creation of the Heav¬ 
ens at the left and the Separation of the 
Waters at the right. In the lower half of the 
circle, the Creation of the Animals appears in 
the center between the Creation of Eve at the 
left and Adam Naming the Animals at the 
right. 

Ranged along three sides of the rectangu¬ 
lar field enclosing the Creation is a border 
divided into square sections. Here, the figure 
of Annus (= Year) presides at the top center, 
flanked by two of the four seasons on each 
side. The personification of one of the rivers 
of paradise, Geon, is located in the upper left 
corner. To the right is the biblical figure of 
Samson with a mandible; Hercules(>) is in a 
corresponding position at the far right. The 
surviving months, beginning with February 
at the lower left corner, are depicted as 
Labors. These are interrupted, at left and 
right, by two medallions representing the 
summer and winter solstices as figures, one 
driving a quadriga and the other a biga 
(partly lost) and labeled dies solis and dies 
(lunae in all likelihood). The cardinal winds, 
which occupy the spandrels, are represented 
as nude men astride air bags blowing on 
horns. A few scenes from the Legend of the 
Cross appear on the friczelike fragment along 
the bottom edge. There is some question as 
to whether this piece formed part of the 
original embroidery. Despite certain stylistic 
similarities, some scholars have argued for a 
different provenance,' 

Several proposals have been made regard¬ 
ing the missing portions of this textile. The 
simplest would merely add to the border the 
remaining rivers of paradise and a second 
biblical figure, in addition to completing the 
cycle of months. The most ambitious would 
almost triple the tapestry’s height: in a mirror 
composition at the bottom, the Apocalyptic 
Christ would reign in majesty over the end of 
the world. Representations of the zodiac, the 
four elements, and three biblical or heroic 
figures (the Ages of Man?) would balance the 
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border figures above."* The Saint Cunibert 
embroidery in Cologne displays such a theme 
and arrangement.^ The middle portion may 
have been plain as in the Cologne textile, or, 
as Palol favors, dominated by the figure of 
Constantine carrying the Cross amid narra¬ 
tive scenes. 

Because of the scarcity of comparable works, 
it is difficult to assign a date or provenance to 
the Girona embroidery. A type of flat stitch 
known as figure stitch was used to fill in the 
outlines cast in stem or split stitches—a tech¬ 
nique more typical of northern Europe than 
Spain in the Middle Ages."^ The tapestry does 
not appear in the Girona Cathedral invento¬ 
ries or administrative documents between 
1212 and 1686, although the inventory of 1212 
does mention a great number of textiles.^ The 
Turin Beams, believed to have been copied 
from the Girona Beams (cat. 80) in the 
cathedral scriptorium around 1100, provides a 
terminus ante quern because of the similar 


and unusual representation of the cardinal 
winds in its Map of the World. The epigra¬ 
phy of the Girona tapestry was identified as 
Spanish and dated to the second half of the 
eleventh cenmry by A. M. Mundo.^^ So far this 
assertion provides the strongest argument for 
a date and provenance. 

The personifications of the months of the 
year, the rivers, and the winds link the tapes¬ 
try to classical imagery and, in particular, 
because of its subject matter and composi¬ 
tion, to cosmological mosaics. But these tra¬ 
ditions might well have been passed down 
through the intermediary of Carolingian 
works, since the depiction of the seasons and 
months as Labors stems from Carolingian 
sources. The tapestry’s design is in line with 
schematic cosmological wheels, in particular 
the illustrations of Isidore of Seville’s Liber 
de natura rerum^ popular in Carolingian cir¬ 
cles.^ Girona, overrun by Islamic forces in 717, 
was taken by the Franks in 785 and became 


part of the Spanish March, which placed it 
within the greater Carolingian orbit. Like the 
so-called Chair of Charlemagne and Tower 
of Charlemagne at Girona Cathedral, this 
work displays a strong attachment to the 
Carolingian tradition well into the Roman¬ 
esque period. For stylistic reasons, such as 
the double lines and nested V’s of the drap¬ 
ery folds and the clumps of hair of such 
figures as Christ and the sleeping Adam, a 
date shordy after 1100 is most likely. How¬ 
ever, without comparative materials and a 
thorough analysis of the fibers, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine its place of origin. 

This embroidery might have been used as 
an altarpiece or perhaps as a baldachin. It has 
been suggested that it was made for the altar 
of the Holy Cross in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulcher, known to have existed over the 
narthex of the Romanesque cathedral, an 
idea that would be very appealing if the 
fragment with scenes from the Legend of the 
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Cross was determined to have been a part of 
the original tapestr)' EMM 

1. Paid 1986, pp. 88-89. 

2. Paid 1986, p. 65. 

3. Cologne I985» no, A8, pp. 62-63. 

4. DiUmont n.d., pp. i 4<^47 

5. Paid 1986, pp. 79-80. 

6. Palol 1986, p. 153. 

7. Scars 1986^ p. 17. 

LITERATURE: PaJol 1986 (with an extensive bibliogra¬ 
phy); Wiickens 1991, pp-175-77; Bango 1992, pp. 94 - 95 ; 
Barcelona 1992, pp. 86-87. 
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saints philip, ju6e. an6 
BaRtholomew 


Church of Sant Pere, Vic (Barcelona)» ca. 1140-70 
Limestone 

32X2fin. (Si .4 X 63.4 cm) 

Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(A49-t9S2) 

When the late twclfth-centur)' church of Sant 
Pere in Vic was razed in 1791, most of its 
facade sculpmre was discarded or cut dowm 
to be used as paving stones in the new 
Neoclassical church built in its place. A few 
important fragments, however, survived the 
destruction. The present piece, a relief repre¬ 
senting Saints Philip, Jude, and Bartholomew, 
and a second similar relief depicting three 
prophets (Musee des Beaux-Arts, Lyons) were 
presert ed in the church of La Guia just 
outside Vic. A third stone car\Td with Saints 
Paul, Andrew, and James (Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, Kansas City) found a tem¬ 
porary home in the stairway of a private 
house.' These three reliefs had already left 
Spain by 1940, when Eduard Junyent discov¬ 
ered beneath the nave of the Neoclassical 
building the foundations, lower courses of 
the lacade, and additional sculptural fragments, 
including nw badly mutilated reliefs show¬ 
ing more apostles, from the n\'elfth-century 
cathedral. 

Inscriptions on the books they carry iden¬ 
tify the apostles on both the Kansas City^ and 
the London reliefs. While they share the 
same stocky proportions, oversize hands, bare 
feet, almond-shaped eyes with lead-filled 
pupils, and large halos, the apostles are indi¬ 
vidualized by differences in hair, beards, and 
gestures and especially by variations in their 
crisply pleated garments. Set in a shallow 
space in three-quarter poses, the apostles on 
both reliefs march boldly from right to left in 
opposition to their companion prophets on 
the Lyons relief, who move from left to right. 
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Opinions vaty' about the original use of 
the apostle reliefs and other sculptural frag¬ 
ments that were not demolished with the 
Romanesque cathedral of Vic. Judging by 
their unabraded condition, Arthur Kingsley 
Porter concluded that they had never been 
exposed to weather and thus it was most 
likely that they had been part of an altar 
rather than the facade of Sant Pere.^ A text 
of 1518 cited by Juan Ainaud de Lasarte states 
that Bishop Ramon d’Anglesola (1265-98) 
had a stone retablc made for the main altar of 
Sant Pere, parts of which were reused later 
in die choir stalls of the church. Although 
this fourteenth-centuty^ text provides no 
description of the retable’s imagery, an 
cightccnth-ccntur)' document refers to figures 
of aposdes and prophets and scenes from the 
life of Saint Peter worked in stone that came 


from the old main altar and were incorpo¬ 
rated into the choir stalls built by Bishop 
Ramon in 1266.^ 

Josep Puig i Cadafalch, inspired by the 
mention of a figure of God above Sant Peru’s 
portal in a will of 1244, contends that the 
reliefs were part of a monumental frieze over 
the church’s west portal.'^ In his reconstruc¬ 
tion an enthroned Christ, surrounded by a 
mandorla supported by angels above the evan¬ 
gelist symbols, decorated the central stone of 
the frieze. The twelve aposdes arranged in 
tu'o registers approached Christ from the 
right and prophets similarly placed advanced 
from the left. With the benefit of the addi¬ 
tional fragments discovered in the excavations 
of the early 1940s Marilyn Stokstad, in gen¬ 
eral agreement with Puig, suggested that the 
aposde reliefs were part of a more elaborately 
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decorated facade similar to that added to the 
church of Ripoll in the twelfth century.^ 

JM 

1. Porter 1928, vol. i, p. 75. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ainaud 1953, p- 208. 

4. Puig 1933, pp. 332-33- 

5. Stokstad 1970, pp. 9-17- 

LITE RATURE : Poitcr 1928, vol. I, p. 73, pi. 57, figs. 
56-58; Puig 1933, pp- 330-34; Jullian 1945, pp 37-4o; 
Ainaud 1953, pp- 202-9; Stokstad 1970, pp. 2-24; Stokstad 
i977> p- 52; Barral 1979a, p. 124, pi- 74; Williamson 1983, 
p. 102; Goheen 1988, p. 32. 
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two sculptuRes 
attRiBute6 to the 
masteR of caBestany 

Church of Sant Pere de Rodes (Girona ), second half of 

izth century 

Marble 

a. Fragment of a Relief with the Calling of the Apostles 
Peter and Andrew 

iz’/tX24 in. (82x61cm) 

Museu Frederic Mares, Ajuntament de Barcelona (6S4) 

b. Head 

H. 7^ in. (20 cm) 

Museo del Castillo de Peralada (Girona) (6S67) 

This relief plaque and carved head attributed 
to the Master of Cabestany originally deco¬ 
rated the elaborate marble facade that was 
made for the west end of the church of Sant 
Pere de Rodes, apparently at the time that an 
atrium was added to the monastery complex. 
Today, the sculpture from the facade is scat¬ 
tered in museums and collections in Spain, 
France, the United States, and England, and 
all that survives at the monastery are frag¬ 
ments of a marble doorway. Evidence for the 
attribution of the present sculptures to Sant 
Pere de Rodes is provided by a number of 
comparable worli that have been collected in 
and around Rodes,' as well as by a seventeenth- 
century account of marble sculpture on the 
main portal of the atrium—the Galilee Por¬ 
tal. Moreover, an inscription on a nineteenth- 
century drawing describes the present relief 
as having come from the ruins of the monas¬ 
tery, where it formed part of the decoration 
of the principal doorway, or “Galilea.”^ 

The Master of Cabestany is named after a 
carved tympanum attributed to him at the 
church at Cabestany in Roussillon, although 
the origins of his style have most convinc¬ 
ingly been sought in northern Italy, where he 
worked as well.^ This style is sufficiently idio¬ 
syncratic to have made it possible to assign 
works to him, or to artists influenced by him, 
in a variety of locations, not only in Italy, 


Roussillon, and Catalonia, but also in Navarre, 
Languedoc, and Aquitaine.^ Although the 
general characteristics of his figure style— 
which is marked by the extensive use of the 
drill to achieve deep cutting at the corners of 
the eyes, flattened noses, and prominent cheek¬ 
bones—are indeed specific enough to group 
various monuments together, issues of in¬ 
fluence and quality await further resolution 
before it is possible to separate the works of 
the master from those of his assistants and 
copyists. Even so, the present head, from the 
Junyent collection, and the Barcelona plaque 
are extraordinary by any standards. 

The distinctive style of the Master of 
Cabestany would seem to be in emulation of 
late antique or Early Christian monuments. 
Not only did the artist reuse an antique 
marble fragment from either a Roman or 


Early Christian sarcophagus for the relief 
plaque,^ but also, as Marcel Durliat has sug¬ 
gested, the inscription on the relief is carved 
in a consciously archaizing manner.^ Further¬ 
more, other marble sculptures from the Rodes 
portal were spolia as well.’' 

The subject of the plaque is usually 
identified as the Calling of the Apostles, 
and it is assumed, not without justification, 
that, as is traditional, the two apostles 
depiaed are Peter and Andrew. Oars in 
hand, they occupy a boat asail on a sea 
inhabited by fish whose scales establish a 
lively pattern as well as a textural contrast 
to the ribbony waters. Peter, the apostle 
closest to Christ, seems eager to climb from 
the boat, prepared to answer Christ’s call 
“straightaway’ (Matthew 4:18-20; 

Mark i: 16-18). However, the fact that 
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Christ seems to be on the water rather tlian 
on land, together with the inscription, vbi 
D[OMl]N[v]SAPARVTrDSC[v]p[v]LIS[l]NMAR[l] 
(Wherein Christ appears to the disciples on 
the sea), suggests that the scene represented 
here is Christ Walking on the Water In 
Matthew 14:24-32, Peter is described as 
leaving the boat to walk on the water to reach 
Christ.* In a discussion of a problematic 
representation of Peter attempting to walk 
on the water, from the church of the Annun¬ 
ciation in Nazareth, Moshe Barasch cites a 
passage from Contra symmachum^ an influential 
poem by the fourth-century' Spanish writer 
Prudentius, in which Peter, asking for help 
during a storm, is encouraged by Christ to 
leave the boat. Prudentius describes Peter 
stretching out his hand toward Christ, who 
responds with a sign.^The framing of Christ’s 
hand between Peter’s raised hand and loot on 
the Rodes plaque has a \isual resonance that is 
poetic indeed. 


1. Durliat 1950-54, vol. 4, p. 22. 

2. Bastardcs 19S2, p. 592. 
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Pressouyrc 1969, pp. 30-55. 

4. Pressouyrc 1969, pp. 30-55; Durliat 1973, pp. 116-27; 
Durliat 1950-54, vy)!. 4, pp 6 - 49 ; Simon 1979c; 
Gardcllcs 1976, pp. 231-37. 

5. DurLat £950-54, vol. 4, p. 16. 

6 . Bastaaics 1982, p. 400. 

7. Durli3n952, p. 119. 

8 . Durliat 1972, p. 53; Bastardcs 1982, p. 397 - 

9. Barasch 1971, pp 118-37. 
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1962, pp. 169-78, pi. p. 173; Zarnccki 1964, pp. 536-39, 
figs. 69,70; Palol and Hirmer 1967, pp. 160,484, pis. 158, 
159; Cahn 1968, pp. 60-61; Pressouyrc 1969, pp- 30-55, 
pi. iii-i; Providence 1969, pp- m—13, fig. 40a; Crozet 
1972; Durliat 1972, p. 53, pi- 5 ; Durliat 1973 , pp. 116-27; 
Barral 1975, pp. 321-25; Gardellcs J976, pp. 231-37; Durliat 
1979, pp. 153-74, fig 6 ; Yarza 1979, p. 299; Bastardcs 1982, 
p. 392; Simon 1984, pp. 152-55; Alcoy, Camps, and LonJs 
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CApiUl With scenes 
fRom the life of 

Catalonia, last quarter of 12th century 

Limestone 

H. in. (3S cm) 

Music National du MoyenA^, Thermes de Cluny, Parts 
(CL moo) 

This delicately carved cloister capital depicts 
four episodes from the life of Abraham. 

The story, reading counterclockwise, begins 
with Abraham kneeling in greeting before 
the three angels (Gen. i8:z-4) and continues 
with the angels in Abraham’s tent and Sarah 
serv ing them bread, butter, and milk (Gen. 
18:6-10). Proving his readiness to sacrifice 
his son Isaac, Abraham saddles an ass and 
departs with two young men (Gen. 22:3—6). 
The sequence culminates with the angel sav¬ 
ing Isaac from the sword of Abraham (Gen. 

22:9-13). 

The compelling means by which die narra¬ 
tive unfolds within an architectural setting 
and the sympathetic rapport of the figures, 
often identified by labels above them, suggest 
that die capital may have been part of an 
ambitious program of historiated capitals tor 
a cloister. In terms of the iconography, style, 
and technique, this capital corresponds closely 
to those in Girona Cathedral’s cloister, where 
an elaborate scries of biblical capitals sun'ives 
intact, except for a tew replacements from the 
Gothic period. Although the capital has tra¬ 
ditionally been associated with Sant Pere dc 
Rodes, it is more closely affiliated with the 
capitals in Girona Cathedral and perhaps 
with those from the same workshop made for 
Santa Maria de Manresa in the region of 
Bages. CTL 

LITERATUREt Dalmascsand Jose 1986,pp. 244-50. 
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capital attRiBute6 to 
the mastCR of 
caBestany 

Monastery of Sant Pere de Rodes (Girona), second half 

of 12th century 

Marble 

H. in. (46 cm) 

Worcester Art Museum, Massachusetts; Gift of Arthur 
Byne ( 19 M^^) 
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Arthur Byne, the American collector and art 
dealer who was influential in establishing a 
taste for Spanish medieval art in the United 



States, gave this capital to the Worcester Art 
Museum in ipH- He claimed to have bought 
the capital on site at the monastery of Sant 
Pere dc Rodes.’ Byne was not the only coUcC' 
tor to take advantage of the ruinous state of 
the monaster)^; in faa, he would seem to have 
been a late arrival. Throughout most of the 
nineteenth centur)' Sant Pere de Rodes was a 
virtual lapidary warehouse,^ and sculpture 
from the monastery has been dispersed in 
public and private collections in the United 
States, France, England, and particularly in 
Catalonia. An analysis of the capital confirms 
the dealer’s claim for a Rodes provenance, 
although it is less easy to be certain of the 
capital’s original location within the monas¬ 
tery. On the basis of style the capital has been 
convincingly attributed to the Master of 
Cabestany, who worked at Rodes, principally 
on the Galilee Portal—the major doorway 
leading from the atrium.^ The doorway is 
recorded to have been carved in marble, the 
master’s preferred medium and die material 
of the present capital. Thus, it is to the door¬ 
way at Rodes that this capital is traditionally 
assigned—nowithstanding ReneCrozet’s con¬ 
cerns that its relatively large size and the 
presence of carvings on all four sides preclude 
its placement there.^ 

Two rows of deeply carved acanthus, now 
mosdy broken off, rise above and behind a 
framework of tendrils and scaly stalks that 
serves as a basket to contain the foliage. 


Volutes unfurl at the top of the basket and, 
on one face, frame a large head or mask. The 
capital follows antique models in the arrange¬ 
ment of the foliage, the placement of the 
mask,^ the beaded astragal at the bottom, 
and the egg-and-dart molding at the top, as 
well as the use of marble—a favored medium 
in antiquity. The mask has deeply drilled 
eyes, hair that falls low on the forehead, and 
cheekbones that emphasize the structure of 
the face. 

The capital is convincingly related to work 
by the Master of Cabestany in its reliance on 
antique types, in the deep cutting, and in the 
details of the face, particularly the drill holes 
at the corners of the eyes. The flowing beard 
that merges with the background of the 
capital has parallels at Le Boulou (Le Volo)^ 
and Saint-PapouF in France, and in Villaveta* 
—all sites where the Master of Cabestany 
worked. He often employed beaded bands on 
astragals—as, for example, on the west-portal 
capitals at Rieux-Minerv^ois, in France^—and 
beaded decoration appears on the base of 
the sculpted doorway fragments that survive 
in situ at Rodes.The foliage itself can be 
compared to that carved on the doorway at 
Rieax-Minervois," as well as on the abacus of 
a capital from the same church.’^ 

Despite the severe damage to the capital, 
the density and richness of the carving are still 
apparent. The face appears at once to be part 
of the overall decoration of the capital and 


yet to maintain its own identity—a result of a 
deeply plastic conception of form combined 
with an overriding sense of structural and 
compositional balance. 
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6eposition QROup 

Erill la Vail (Lleida), mid(?)-i2th century 
Woody with traces of polychromy 

a. Virgin 

56"/,<,xisV^ in. (144x40 cm) 

b. Saint John 

S6"/,6X IS V4. in. (144 x40 cm) 

ay b: Museu d^Art de Catalunyay Barcelona (3917-18) 

c. Christ 

S7'/2 X33^^ in. (14^x86 cm) 

d. Nicodemus 

67 ”/i 6 X iq Via in. (172x49 cm) 

e. Joseph 

SS'V,6Xi 8'/2 in. (142 x47cm) 


f. Dimas 

S3 X i2V» in. (136x32 cm) 

g. Gestas 

SiVi6Xii‘Vi« in. (131X30 cm) 

c-g: Museu Arqueologic-Artistic Episcopaly Vic 

This monumental Deposition ensemble of 
seven wooden figures is the most complete to 
survive from Romanesque Europe. Even with¬ 
out its original polychromy, and with some 
portions of the figures lost, the ensemble is 
evidence of the imposing large-scale sculp¬ 
ture groups that appear to have been com¬ 
mon in medieval churches.The polychrome 
decoration would originally have been com¬ 
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parable to that of the Christ of Mig-Aran 
(cat. 166) —a work by the same atelier. Dis¬ 
covered in 1907 in the bell tower of the 
church at Erill la Vail (Lleida) by three mem¬ 
bers of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans (Insti¬ 
tute for the Study of Catalonia), the sculpture 
group is owned by the museums in Vic and 
Barcelona, although the entire group has 
been exhibited in Barcelona. 

The physical and emotional power of the 
group is determined by the composition of 
life-size figures and, despite the economy of 
the forms and the radically simplified drapery, 
by their grand gestures. The gravity of the 
figure of the dead Christ is especially poi- 












164 a: Detail 


gnant, and the emphatic curving volumetric 
forms of his body are echoed in the support¬ 
ing figure of Joseph of Arimathea. In its 
original state, the striking figure of the Virgin 
—whose geometric shape is set off by her 
headdress, with its medallion-like ornament 
of interlaced lines—probably held the out¬ 
stretched hand of Christ. The corresponding 
figure of Saint John, whose mandc is wrapped 
tightly around him, would have been on the 
opposite side of Christ and Nicodemus. 

Only one other surviving Deposition group 
—that in the monastery of Sant Joan de les 
Abadeses (Girona), which may be dated to 
1251—includes figures of the two thieves. The 
stylization of these figures is related to several 


other twelfth-century sculpture groups, espe¬ 
cially to the Virgin from Santa Maria in Taiill 
(cat. 165), which is not unlike the celebrated 
wall paintings originally from the church of 
Sant Climent, also of Taiill, which date to 
1123 and are now in Barcelona. To judge from 
existing Catalan altar frontals that are painted, 
the loss of polychromy here has deprived the 
present Deposition group of its lifelike qual¬ 
ity, yet at the same time its physical and 
emotional impact has become enhanced. 

How these ensembles were originally dis¬ 
played and how they served in the liturgy are 
not completely clear. The offering symbolism 
implied in the sacrificial theme of such groups 
immediately links them with the Easter lit- 
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urgy, an association giving rise to the notion 
that these ensembles \vcre integral to the 
development of the liturgical dramas of the 
Depositio performed on Good Friday. The 
meditative charaaer of the sculptures and 
the fact that they are partly finished on the 
back suggest that they were intended to be 
seen from both sides. They may have been 
mounted atop a transenna, or choir screen, 
like the Gothic ensemble still in place at the 
monastery church of Las Huelgas (Burgos), 
or perhaps they were designed for an altar 
setting, as is the case with the group at Sant 
Joan de les Abadescs. Possibly also of signi¬ 
ficance is the evidence that the latter group 
served as a receptacle for relics, indicating still 
another function for the present figures. 

CTL 

Literature: Scbalickc 1975, pp. 19-21; Barcelona 
1989, no. 99 (with previoas literature). 
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viRQin pRom an 
annunciation 


Church of Santa Maria, Tatill (LUida), ca. ms 
Wood with traces of ^esso and polychromy 
6t X is in. (js^g x 3S.1 cm) 

Art Museum, Harmrd University Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Gift of Friends of the 
Fo£iff A rt Museum (/p^. n) 

In 1907 three members of the Insdtut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Josep Puig i Cadafalch, JoseGudiol, 
and Josep Goday, embarked upon a mission 
to scarcli for art treasures in the sparsely 
populated villages located in the high valleys 
of the Pyrenees. Their quest did not go 
unrewarded, for behind the rctable of the 
small church of Santa Maria in Taull they 
discovered six wooden sculptures, which they 
documented with a photograph.' Four of 
these—all about the same size—representing 
the crucified Christ, the Virgin Mary, Joseph 
of Arimathca, and the Good Thief, originally 
belonged to a Deposition group similar to 
that found a year later in die bell tower of the 
church in Erill la Vail (cat. 164), A fifth figure 
pictured in the photograph, similar in style 
but obviously not part of the Deposition 
group because of its larger scale, was the 
present Virgm Mary. 

The narrow, attenuated figure of the Virgiii 
almost seems to hover with an elegant weight¬ 
lessness. When the Virgin is observed from 
the front, her solemn expression and direct 
gaze and the graceful fall of her drapery' 
create a powerful sense of majesty that dis¬ 
solves from a side view, in which the planklike 
natiu-e of her body and her craning neck 
become all too apparent. Most likely, the 
work was meant to be seen only from the 
front. The large eyes, long face, curious oval 
headdress, and raised right palm are reminis¬ 
cent of the V’^irgin Mary fresco, a contempo¬ 
raneous work in the apse of Sant Climent, 
Taull’s odter church. The shared features of 
these works, which were first pointed out by 
Arthur Kingsley Porter, laid to rest initial 
doubts about the authenticity of the Fogg 
Virgin."^ 

In 1931 Porter suggested, probably follow¬ 
ing Puig i Cadafalch, that the Fogg Virgin 
was one of a number of figures from a 
Deposition group made for Sant Climent in 
Taiill. Puig i Cadafalch had told Porter that 
a corresponding Saint John of the same 
dimensions had been found in that church.’ 
Recently a Saint John of appropriate size 
and style in a private collection in the Nether¬ 
lands was brought to the attention of Fogg 
curators by Hans Nieuwdorp, a museum 
official in Antwerp.^ 

The Fogg Virgin has the wide collar and 
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distinctive high-crowned headdress also worn 
by Virgins of Catalan Deposition groups, 
such as those found at Durro and Erill la Vail, 
This similarity reinforces the theory that .she 
too belonged Nvith an ensemble showing 
mourners receiving the body of ChrivSt as it 
was lowered from the cross. The Fogg piece, 
however, differs from the others in one signifi¬ 
cant aspea, her gesture. The other mourn¬ 
ing Virgins reach forward with bent arms to 
receive the arm of Christ that has been freed 
from tlte cross. In contrast, the Fogg Virgin’s 
arms arc close to her body, and her right palm 
is raised against her chest and turned out¬ 
ward. Linda Seidel remarks that this is the 
typical gesture of Mary^ when .she learns she 
will bear Christ, not when she mourns his 
death,^ The Fogg Virgin then could just as 
easily be part of an Annunciation scene as a 
Deposition. Indeed, Porter once thought he 
saw the companion angel in a Barcelona 
museum.^ The original context and role of 
the Fogg Virgin thus remain a mystery 

1M 

1. I\>rtcn93i, fig. 6 . 

2. Ibid,, pp. 250-51. 

5. Ibid,, p. 261. 

4 . Mortimer 1985, no. 141, p. 124- 

5. Seidel 197^. p. IJ 4 - 

6 rbid 

LITERATURE: Borter 1928, vol. 2, p. ij, pi. 71, Porter 
I9J1, pp. 247-72; Duran Canyamercs 19.U, pp. t9j-200; 
Folch J9^, p. 137; Porter 1952, pp. 129-36, figs. 1,4; Cook 
and Gudiol 1950, pp, 322-28; Seidel 1973, pp. i 33 - 3 *K 
Schiiickc 1975, p- 48; Bergman 1978, pp. 375-76; Cahn 
and Sddcl 1979, pp-196-98; Bastardcs 1980a, p. 44; 
Mortimer 1985, p. 124; further citations available in Cahn 
and Seidel 1979. 
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f Raqment of coRpus 
(chRist of miQ-ARan) 

Church (f Santa Maria de Mig-Astm (Lleida), iid) century 
Wood 

2 $V» X is^ w. (^X40 cm) 

Church of Sant Mitfuel, Viella (Ueida) 

This exceptional torso of Christ once be¬ 
longed to a Deposition group possibly made 
for the early tw^elftli-century' church of Santa 
Maria of Mig-Aran, where it was found.* The 
hand of Joseph of Arimathca visible on 
Christ’s left side confirms that this fragment 




had been part of an ensemble of figures that 
constituted a tableau showing Christ’s removal 
from the cross. This poignant bust-length 
remnant shows the recently dead Christ; his 
eyes are closed, his head has fallen to the 
right, and his calm expression conveys only 
the serenity of death. At the moment of 
physical sacrifice depicted in this work, Christ’s 
humanity more than his divine nature has 
been emphasized by the artist. 

The Mig-Aran Christ shares a number of 
stylistic and technical features with other 
Christ figures carved in the high valleys of the 
Catalan Pyrenees during the twelfth century. 
According to Bernd Sch^ickc, the method of 
fastening the now-missing arms to the Mig- 
Aran fragment duplicated that of the Christ 
in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Boston, and of the figures belonging to the 
Depositions from Santa Maria de Taiill and 
Erill la Vall.^ Like the crucified Christ in the 
Museu Frederico Mares, Barcelona, the Mig- 
Aran figure’s hair is parted down the middle 
and divided into three striated rolls covering 
the top of the skull. Three long tresses rest on 
each of his shoulders. The beard, similar to 
that of the Boston Christ, is divided into 
sections that swirl into elegant volutelike 
spirals at the ends. A regular and emphatic 
pattern of curved strips separated by bold 
incised lines creates the Mig-Aran torso’s 
ribs, which connect to a prominent sternum 
articulated with four rounded incisions. This 
powerful abstract handling typifies most 
twelfth-century Catalan crucified Christs, 
which are perhaps best exemplified by the 
Christ from the Erill la Vail Deposition group 
(cat. 164). The strong similarity between the 
figures of that work and the Mig-Aran Christ 
have led a number of authors, including 
Rafael Bastardes, Pierre Ponsich, and Sch^cke, 
to put forward the plausible suggestion that 
the Mig-Aran torso was carved by a sculptor 
from the atelier at Erill la Vall.^ 

JM 

1. Delcor 1991, p. 184. 

2. Schalidce 1975, p. 20. 

According to Bastardes the following characteristics 
arc shared by the Christs made by the Erill la Vail 
workshop: a triangular knee, a sharp tibia, a robust 
neck with a little break, hair parted down the middle 
and separated into parallel sections with three tresses 
felling on each shoulder, and a sternum decorated by 
incisions; also the arms are deformed (Bastardes 1980b, 
p. 63, cited in Delcor 1991, p. 1S3). 

LITERATURE: CookandGudiol 1950,p. 317,fig. 318; 
Palol and Hirmer 1967, pp. i6o-6i, pi. xxxvii; Durliat 
and Allegre 1969, p-172, figs. 89-91; Schalicke 1975, pp- 
20-21; Bastardes 1980a, p. 44; Delcor 1991, pp. 185-86; 
Ponsich 1991, p. 176. 
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two stAtues of the 
viRQin An6 chil6 

Northern Spain, nth century 
a. Polychromed wood 
H.zoVft in. (sz.scm) 

Museu Nacionald^Artde Catalunya, Barcelona (mnacI 
MAC 6SSO3) 
h.Wood 
iS^Ain. (4^ cm) 

Cathedral Treasury, Girona (10) 

The wistful little sculpture from Ger (a) is 
one of the most compelling of a large num¬ 
ber of representations of the Virgin that are 
found throughout Europe and particularly in 
southern France and northern Spain. Like 
many sculptures of this type, this one comes 
from a remote mountain village in the Catalan 
Pyrenees, where it served as a cult object in a 
local parochial church.' 

The Christ Child, seated in the Madonna’s 
lap, raises his right hand in a gesture of bene¬ 
diction and with his left hand holds an open 
book, inscribed E0O Sum (I am), on his left 
knee. Both Madonna and Child arc in fairly 
good condition, although they are missing 
either a foot, toes, or, in the case of the 
Madonna, some fingers. Most of the attri¬ 
tion has occurred in the lower half of the 
sculpture, the losses attributable to the por¬ 
table nature of these objects, which were 
carried in processions during religious observ¬ 
ances and in times of crisis.^ It is almost 
certain that the present polychromy, while 
old, is not original. Arbitrary changes of 
color in the Child’s garments and the clumsy 
lettering on his book are evidence of repaint¬ 
ing; indeed, few if any such works survive 
with their original paint intact.^ 

The Madonna in the cathedral of Girona 
(b) is slightly smaller than the Ger Madonna 
and in somewhat worse condition. She has 
lost her nose, her forearms, and her feet; the 
Child is missing his right arm and leg, and 
the original throne on which they were seated 
has not survived. There is no trace of paint 
on the Girona group; rather, the presence of 
tiny nails and nail holes all over the surface 
indicates that this sculpture was covered with 
metal, probably silver,in emulation of such 
splendid cult figures as the Throne of Wisdom 
statue, the golden Majesty, from Clermont- 
Ferrand, dating from 946.^ The Girona group 
is made of boxwood, which is unusual be¬ 
cause it is a very hard material and difficult to 
carve. There are small chip or chisel marks 
covering the surface that would have been hid¬ 
den when the figures were sheathed in metal. 

The enthroned Madonna reflects her role 
as the Queen of Heaven. She holds the 
Christ Child, Lord of the World, on her lap as 
if he were installed on the sedes sapientiae^ or 
Seat of Wisdom.* Both Madonnas are shown 


frontally and convey an air of austere tran¬ 
quillity, as if engaged in solemn religious 
thoughts. In many of these sculpture groups, 
the Madonna wears a crown, underscoring 
her aulic qualities; indeed, the Madonna 
from Ger did so originally,^ and it may be 
assumed that her Girona counterpart did so 
as well. 

The Madonna as Queen of Heaven and 
Seat of Wisdom has a venerable history 
Deriving from Isaiah (6: i), the first repre¬ 
sentations appear in third-century Early Chris¬ 
tian art in Rome. However, the concept of 
the sedes sapientiae as a cult image was solidified 
only in the Carolingian period, when church 
and state made a tremendous effort to con¬ 
vert large numbers of pagans to Christianity 
and to ensure their adherence to that faith. 

As the pagans had often adored statues, many 
of which represented a mother goddess, the 
usefulness of the sculpture type was admitted 
early on by the ecclesiastical establishment. It 
is known that Carolingian images of the sedes 
sapientiae—none of which survive or arc 
clearly documented—were heavily enriched 
with precious metals and gems.® These glit¬ 
tering objects soon had miraculous powers 
attributed to them, and the population quickly 
began to venerate them as sources of hope 
and reward. 

The earliest documented Throne of Wis¬ 
dom sculpture was the aforementioned reli¬ 
quary statue from Clermont-Ferrand.^ It had 
an opening in the back to hold holy relics, 
which enhanced its religious power and that 
of the church that housed it. By the twelfth 
century, when the Madonnas from Ger and 
Girona were made, the majority of these 
statues were the sole cult objects in small, 
often provincial churches, where luxuries such 
as relics were not available. In the villages 
from which these and similar Madonna stat¬ 
ues originate, the sedes sapientiae was often the 
only focus toward which an unsophisticated 
population directed its faith. These images 
are still the proudest possession of any church 
where they remain and are compelling wit¬ 
nesses to a belief that has continued for 
centuries and that even today both comforts 
and sustains its followers. s c s 

1. Barcelona 1961, p. 105; Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 318, 
fig. 323; Palol and Hirmer I967> pp. I 73 ,489, pi. XLix; 
Durliat 1972, p, 65, fig. 89; Junyent 1970, vol. 2, pp. 
270-71, fig. 98. 

2. Forsyth 1972, p. 38. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Cook and Gudiol 1950, pp. 306-7, fig. 301; Barcelona 
1961, p. 195, no, 261. 

5. Forsyth 1972, p, 38. 

6. Ibid., passim. 

7. Barcelona 1961, p. 105. 

8. Forsyth 1972, p. 91. 

9. Ibid., p. 38; Cook and Gudiol 1950, p, 106. 

LITERATURE: Cook and Gudiol 1950; Barcelona 1961, 
p. 105; Palo! and Hirmer 1967; Junyent 1970, vol. 2, pp, 
270-71; Durliat 1972; Forsyth 1972. 
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mAjeStAt BAtllO 

(Omtna}^ ufttury 

PotychtvntcH uwrf 

Cifrror: (94X0 cm}; cms: flf ^4 at in. 

(10X110 cm} 

Mmeu Nad0mi li^Art dr Catalunya, Barcrima (mnac( 
MACmiT) 

Tile image of the Crueifixitin shtiwing Christ 
garbed in a long tunie called a colobiiim has 
an extensive history in the Christian visual 
tradition. It probably originated in the Mid¬ 
cast, as the earliest known example appears in 
the Syriac Gospel B(x>k written by a monk 
named Rabbula in Mesopotamia in 5^6 and 
now in the Bibliotcea Mcdicca Laurenziana, 
Florence. In medieval Catalonia sculptors 
tended to represent Christ on the cross wear¬ 
ing a long-sleeved colobium reaching to his 
ankles. Over thirty examples of these large 
wooden crucifixes, called majtttats, survive. 
They consistently depict Christ as still living 
hut indifferent to his human suffering; occa¬ 
sionally, they shfiw him crowned as king. The 
Majestat Hatllri, from rhe region of Olor near 
Girona, is one of the finest and best-preserved 
examples of rhese Catalan sculptures. Like 
the majt>rity of the others it dates from the 
twelfth century 


Arresting in its strict frontalit\' and immo¬ 
bility, the Majestat Batllo presents Christ 
bearing his suffering witii noble stoicism. 
Although the corners of his mouth turn 
down slightly, Christ's open eyes and un- 
ftirnm^'d brow create the impression of a 
self-possessed impassivity' tliat is as moving as 
the vivid physical suffering portrayed in many 
later Crucifixions. One striking feature of this 
nm^estat is its well-conserved polychromy. 
Christas colobium, in imitation of rich oricn- 
ral silk, is decorated with blue floral designs 
surrounded bv'circular red frames embellished 
with dors and circles. A thin belt with an 
eiabf>rarc inrcrlacc knot pulls the tunic in 
above Chrisfs hips, making the fabric above 
it swell out slightly and curving the path of 
its flat, wide v'errical fi>lds. 

St> laige a number of majtstazs still exist 
from the Catalan districts of Ciirona, Barce¬ 
lona, and Lleida, and the French prov ince of 
RoussiUon, that some scholars believe rhese 
monumental crosses once hung in almosr 
every First Romanesque church built in these 
regions/ While this may Ik a slight exaggera¬ 
tion, the were the focus of m im¬ 

portant and popular cult veneration in these 
regions as early as the tenth centurv; accord¬ 
ing to written sources.^ They were normally 
hung near the portals of the churches or 
altars dedicated to the Savtt^r. Often clicir 
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backs were painted with the Agnus Dei and 
the evangelist symbols, suggesting that these 
crosses were also carried in processions.^ Per¬ 
haps, like the better-known Volto Santo in the 
church of San Martino, Lucca, to which they 
bear a notable similarity in appearance and 
date, these Catalan crucifixes were believed to 
have miraculous powers. 

JM 

1. Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 295. 

2. Dcicor 1991, pp. 193-94- 

3. Cook and Gudiol 1950, p. 295. 

literature: Porter 1928, vol. 2, pp. 9-n; Cook and 
Gudiol 1950, p. 295, fig. 290; Junycnt 1960-61, vol. 2 
(plate), p. 269; Palol and Hirmer 1967, p- 160, pi. xxxviii, 
fig. 161; Delcor 1991, pp- 193-94; Ponsich 1991, pp. 161-64. 
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antependium with 
chRist in majesty 

Ur£iell (Lleida), early 12th century 

Polychromed mod 

SI '/a X S 9 in. (130 X ISO cm) 

Museu Nacional d^Art de Catalunya, Barcelona (1SS03) 


An antependium, or frontal, was used to 
decorate the face of a medieval altar, with 
similar panels typically covering the altar’s 
sides as well. Antependiums of wood, which 
were either carved or painted like the present 
example, were less expensive counterparts of 
the costly antependiums made of precious 
metals that adorned the more important 
churches and were similar in appearance to 
the Area Santa at Oviedo Cathedral (cat. 124)- 
Although they are rarely to be found through¬ 
out much of Europe, a great number of 
medieval wooden antependiums have survived 
from the mountain region of northern Spain, 
especially Catalonia. Among the three exam¬ 
ples included here, this antependium—from 
an unidentified church in the diocese of 
Urgell—is the earliest in date and is most 
characteristic of the early type. The seated 
Christ in Majesty is shown within a mandorla 
in the central compartment flanked by the 
aposdes in the lateral compartments. This is 
the theme most commonly encountered on 
antependiums, and it was often depicted as 
well in murals painted in the half dome of 
the apse, above the altar. The emphasis given 
Peter, singled out from the uniformly ren¬ 


dered apostles by his tonsure and large keys, 
suggests that the antependium was made for 
a church dedicated to that saint. The bril¬ 
liant, predominantly red-and-yellow color 
scheme, with a restricted range of secondary^ 
colors, is reminiscent of Mozarabic manu¬ 
script illumination, while the bold, flattened 
painting style displays a kinship with that of 
Catalan murals. Especially close in style are 
the apse murals from Sant Pere de La Seu 
d’Urgell, a small church adjacent to the cathe¬ 
dral at La Seu d’Urgell.' Closer still is another 
antependium from Saint-Martin in Hix, a vil¬ 
lage in the neighboring diocese of Cerdagne 
(Cerdanya in Spain), near Bourg-Madame— 
clearly the work of the same atelier if not the 
same artist. 

KFS 

1. Museu Nacional d’Art de Catalunya, Barcelona, 15867; 
see Sureda 1981, no. 27. 

2. Museu Nacional d’Ait de Catalunya, Barcelona, 15802; 
see Sureda 1981, no. 20. 

literature: Cook 1923;Gudiol 1929,pp. 85-86; 
Sureda 1981, pp. 229-31, 299 no. 28. 
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Antepen6ium with 
mARtyR6om of saints 
julita an6 qumicus 

Hermita£fe of Santa Julita, Durro (Lleida)^ early izth 
century (?) 

Polychromed wood 

39 V:i X SI ‘A in. (loox 130 cm) 

Museu Nacional d^Art de Catalunya^ Barcelona (15809) 

This unusual antependium is from the chapel 
of Saint Quiricus at the hermitage of Santa 
Julita near Durro, a village about 2 miles (3 
km) southwest of Taiill, in the mountains of 
northern Lleida. In its mandorla-shaped cen¬ 
tral compartment is a representation of Saint 
Julita and her three-year-old son Saint Quiricus 
in a composition traditionally reserved for 
the Virgin and Child: only the adjacent in¬ 
scriptions naming the saints prevent their 
erroneous identification. The four lateral com¬ 


partments display various tortures inflicted 
on Julita: spikes are driven into the orifices of 
her head, she is lacerated with swords, her 
body is sawed into, and along with Saint 
Quiricus she is immersed in a cauldron of 
boiling pitch. The tortures are among many 
described in various versions of the apocry¬ 
phal Acts of Quiricus and Julita that the 
saints miraculously survived, except the apoc¬ 
ryphal accounts emphasize the torture of 
Quiricus rather than of his mother.* Although 
this is the only extant antependium depicting 
Julita and Quiricus, the veneration of these 
Early Christian martyrs was especially popu¬ 
lar in Catalonia. Antependiums whose cen¬ 
tral as well as lateral compartments were 
devoted to the patron saints of a particular 
church or chapel became increasingly wide¬ 
spread over the course of the twelfth centur)^. 
This antependium, usually assigned to the 
beginning or middle of the twelfth century, is 
often cited as the earliest known example of 


the type. Its early date is based on the unso¬ 
phisticated style of painting, which is similar 
to that of the murals in nearby Sant Joan 
d’Boi, dated sometime during the late elev¬ 
enth or the early twelfth century.^ The render¬ 
ing of Julita’s mantle and headdress in the 
central compartment, however, appears to 
emulate the voluminous triangular drapery 
folds characteristic of Gothic art beginning 
about the mid-thirteenth century, calling into 
question such an early attribution for the 
present work. Regardless of chronology, the 
appropriation of the mandorla and the com¬ 
position of the Virgin and Child for an 
antependium dedicated to saints is without 
parallel. kfs 

1. See Acta Sanctorum 1867, pp. 13-31. 

2. Museu NacionaJ d’Art de Catalunya, Barcelona, 15951- 
15956; see Sureda 1981, pp. 290-91, no. 19. 

literature: Gudiol 1929, pp. 293-96; Post 1930, 
pp. 236-38; Sureda 1981, pp. 242-43,331-32, no. 73. 
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Antepen6ium with 
enthRoneP vicqin An6 
chil6 

Hermitage of Santa Maria, Avia (Barcelona), late 12th ~ 
early 13th century 
Polychromed wood and£filt stucco 
41 VhX 69'/* in. (losx 176cm) 

Museu Nacional d’Artde Catalunya, Barcelona (13784) 

This exquisite antependium from the hermit¬ 
age of Santa Maria in Avia, near Berga, 
is appropriately dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The Virgin and Child are depicted in the 
center, surrounded, in the lateral compart¬ 
ments, by scenes of the Annunciation and 
Visitation, Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, 
and Presentation in the Temple. The gilt- 
stucco frame and borders between compart¬ 
ments and the badly abraded gilt background 
of the central compartment imitate the gold¬ 
smiths’ work of more sumptuous antependi- 
ums. The incorporation of the Magi as a 
composition subsidiary to that of the cen¬ 
trally placed enthroned Virgin and Child is 
typical of Catalan antependiums and apse 
murals, but, curiously, here the Child raises 
his hand in blessing toward the upper rather 


than the lower compartment—perhaps the 
result of employing a model with a different 
arrangement of lateral scenes. The more vo¬ 
luminous and refined style of painting here 
displays marked Italo-Byzantine influence—a 
pan-European phenomenon characteristic of 
Catalan painting beginning in the later twelfth 
century. Rather than a direct influence from 
Italy, however, in the present case this Byzan¬ 
tine style appears to have been at least partly 
inspired by an English source. The flowing 
treatment of the drapery, which is overlaid 
with spiraling curvilinear patterns that are 
especially prominent, for example, on Eliza¬ 
beth’s mantle in the Visitation, is typical of 
English painting during the mid- to late 
twelfth century—as in the murals in the 
chapel of Saint Anselm at Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral, painted about 1160,' and the prefatory 
miniatures in a psalter produced in northern 
England about 1170.^ The same anglicized 
Style recurs in an antependium from the altar 
of Sant Sadurni de Rotges, just 9 miles (15 
km) northeast of Avia, which is clearly a 
contemporary work by the same atelier.^ The 
type of bishop’s miter depicted in the Sant 
Sadurni antependium indicates that it was 
painted after about 1175."^The stylistic parallels 
to English art noted above suggest that both 


the Sant Sadurni and Santa Maria de Avia 
antependiums were produced no later than 
the early thirteenth century. 
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mARtyR6om op SAint 
Vincent or saint 
UNVRence 

Catalonia (?), ca. 1200 
Pot-metal^lass with vitreous paint 
4 S*/h X SVh in. (116x22 cm) 

Worcester Art Museum, Massachusetts (1961-17) 

The legends of Saints Vincent and Lawrence 
—both Early Christian deacons and natives 
of Spain—tell a similar story of their torture 
upon a fiery gridiron. This animated por¬ 
trayal in stained glass illustrates two hench¬ 
men vigorously wielding bellows to heat the 
coals under the grill, while two cohorts hover 
over the recumbent saint, “pressing him down 
with iron forks.”' The upper panel depicts the 
heavenly reception of the mart}T’s soul, rep¬ 
resented as a small head supported by two 
angels. Above, the hand of God appears in 
blessing. Perhaps once part of a larger glazing 
ensemble, the two scenes appear to have been 
joined prior to their first publication in 1908"^ 
to create a single lancet. As such the present 
composition precludes any definitive identi¬ 
fication of the saint depicted. 

Overall, the glass survives in good condi¬ 
tion, with replacements found in the face and 
feet of the saint; the fire; the skirt draperies 
of the fork-brandishing tormentors; the right 
angel’s bodice drapery and left foot; the 
wings of the left angel; and portions of the 
red ground. Chantal Bouchon has noted the 
awkward alterations made to the angels’ arms 
in a presumed effort to compress the upper 
panel’s dimensions to match the lower panel’s 
width. Most likely, the composition would 
originally have resembled the depiction of 
Saint Martin’s soul on the altar frontal from 
Sant Marti de Puigbo (now in the Museu 
Arqueologic-Artistic Episcopal, Vic), where 
the angels’ arms logically extend and the 
drapery cloth supporting the saint’s soul is 
visible in its entirety.^ 

This spirited portrayal of martyrdom and 
heavenly reward is conveyed by a confident 
use of gesture emphasizing large pudgy hands 
that directs the eye to the saint at the center 
of each composition. This visual device is 
particularly striking as no groundline exists 
for any figures except the martyr—whether 
supine on the grill or supported by the drap¬ 
ery swag. Accordingly, he dominates both the 
narrative and compositional focal points. The 
vibrant palette of rich greens, orange-yellows, 
and pale blues set against a lustrous streaky 
red ground likewise enlivens the drama. 

Despite the paucity of comparable stained 
glass, analogies exist between the window 
and Catalan wall and panel painting. The oval 
and pear-shaped heads have been likened to 
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those of the seraphim in the apse painting 
from Santa Maria d’Aneu as well as the de¬ 
piction of David slaying Goliath from Santa 
Maria de Taiill (both now in the Museu 
Nacional d’Art de Catalunya, Barcelona).^ 
Intriguing correspondences can also be rec¬ 
ognized between the Worcester glass and 
the Taiill painting in the method of abstract¬ 
ing body parts. Similarities have also been 
noted between the banded treatment of the 
bodice folds in the Worcester panel and those 
depicted in the wall paintings of Santa Maria 
d’Egara atTerrassa.^ More recendy, the sculpted 
apostle relief from the cathedral of Vic (now 
in the Victoria and Albert, London) and the 
Assumption of the Virgin from the tympa¬ 
num of the church at Cabestany have been 
suggested as comparisons.^ While these cor¬ 
respondences clearly situate the Worcester 
glass within the Catalan painting tradition, 
the combination of large, popping eyes em¬ 
phasized by parallel diagonal lines, bulbous 
noses, and prominently dimpled chins appear 
unique to the window. Its bold juncture of 
color and assured application of paint demon¬ 
strate a discernible conversance with stained 
glass—despite the medium’s rarity in Roman¬ 
esque Catalonia. 
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ADDENDUM 



24 bis 

eAQle fiBulAe 

Jam(?)y 6th century 

Gilt bronzCy £famets or red £flassy blue £flasSy yellow glass y 
and meerschaum(?) 

Left: H. 4'/* in. (10.97cm); right: H. 4'/» in. (lo.si cm) 
Private Colleaiony Switzerland 

Reminiscent of the ancient Egyptian artistic 
tradition, these birds are portrayed frontally, 
with their heads rendered in sharp profile. 
What appears to be the catch for the pin can 
be seen on the reverse of each head; the 
springs for the pins that would have been 
soldered to the reverse of the tails and the 
pins themselves are now missing. The raised 
oval central boss on the chest of each bird 
allies it to the majority of Visigothic cloisonne 


bird brooches and differentiates it from 
Ostrogothic examples. Although the design 
of the cells on the two birds varies considera¬ 
bly, both are based essentially on segmented 
wheels and semicircular patterns, which may 
indicate that they were made as a pair. How¬ 
ever, there is a slight difference in size. 
Whereas red glass or almandines predomi¬ 
nate, meerschaum and yellow glass are used 
to highlight the wings and may originally 
have done the same for the tails. These birds 
are close to the fibulae from Epinosa de 
Henares (Guadalajara; cat. 24a) and Talavera 
de la Reina (Toledo; cat. 24b) and an exam¬ 
ple in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
found at Herrera de Pisuerga (Palencia).' 
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Pi^e numbers are in Roman type, Papfe numbers 
forfipfurcs in the essays are indicated in italic. 
Numbers of catalogue entries are preceded by cat. 
or cats. 

Aachen, palatine complex at, 20,168,186 
abacus, 218 

Abadeses: Sant Joan, 190-91,193, 3 i 7 ,318 
'Abd al-Jabbar ibn Hamdis, 83 

'Abd al'Malik (Sayf ai-Dawla), 32,121,148-49; casket of, 
32,96,122,123,124,131; /2/, /24, 22S\ pyxis of, 148-49; 
cat. 73 

‘^Abd al-Rahman I (Umayyad emir), 5,6,73,74 
‘^Abd al-Rahman II (Umayyad emir), 6 
^Abd al-Rahman III (Umayyad caliph), 6,73,74, 76,85, 
99 , 236 

'Abd al-Rahman ibn Dhu al-Nun (lord of Santavcr), 274 
"Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu'^awiya, see 'Abd al-Rahman I 
Abu al-Hasan 'Ali ibn Ta’ishsha (emir), 93 
Abu Bakr Yahsh ibn Muhammad ibn Ya^ish al-Asadi 
(ruler), 274 

Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (Aghlabid ruler), 75,76,103 

Abu’l-Hasan ibn Nafi‘ (Ziryab), 76,77 

Abu SaM al-Tustari (counselor), 100 

Abu Yusuf (caliph), 10 

Acts of the Council of Jaca, 258 

Acts of Translation, 168 

Adelard of Bath, ii 

Adoration of the Magi, relief of, 215,287-88; cat. 141 
Adrian (saint), 257; shrine of, 257; cat. 122 
AdSebastianum^ 113 
adoptionism, 17,19,113,125 

Aemiiian (saint), 13,260,265,267; reliquary of, 150,239, 
247, 248, 250, 257,260—66, 267; cat. 125 
Aerobindus diptych, 116 

agate caskets, 20,50,119,143—45, *47, 256; cat. 71 
Agnes of Aquitaine, 167 
Agnes of Poitou, 255 

Aguilar de Campoo, 201; Santa Marla la Real, capitals 
from, 218-19, 220; cat. 97 
Alamiriya, architectural fragments from, 77; 77 
Alaric II (Visigothic king), 41; Brevarium of, 41,160 
Albelda: San Martin, scriptorium at, 160,161 
AlbeiiUnsia (chronicle), 25,113,138 
Alcaudete, sarcophagus fragment from, 12,46; cat, 2 
Alcuescar, 152; Santa Lucia del Trampal, frieze sculpture 
from, 48 

Alexander II (pope), 226 
Alfonso (abbot), 133 

Alfonso I (king of Aragon), el Batallador, 9,173,193,203 
Alfonso I (king of Asturias), 113 
Alfonso I Enriques of Portugal, 9 
Alfonso II (king of Aragon), 293 
Alfonso II (king of Asturias), 19,20,45,113,114,115,117, 
144,147-48,151,152, i 67> 168,178,295; Cross of the 
Angels of, 19,20,114-15,117,137,138,144,145, 
147-48,150,272; cat. 72 

Alfonso III the Great (king of Asturias), 19,20,113, 
H6-17,119,133,137,138,142,144,148,152,168,214, 
236,260; Cross of Victory of, 20,119,138,143,145, 
147,255; u8 

Alfonso V (king of Leon and Asturias), 236 
Alfonso VI (king of Leon and Castile), 8,9,10,25,33,167, 
170,171,173,175,176,178,179-80,181,183,202,203, 
234,259,260,276,292,294,295,297 
Alfonso VII (king of Leon and Castile), 9,173,228,232 
Alfonso VIII (king of Castile), 34,107,108,203,232,277, 
293 > 304 


index 
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Alfonso IX (king of Leon), 108 

Alhambra, Granada: Partal Pool, lion in, 83; ^2; Patio de 
los Leones, 83; 72 
Alhambra vases, 103 
'Ali ibn Ahmad al-Warraq, 104 
'Ali ibn al-Iyadi, 84 

‘^Aii ibn Yusuf ibn Tashufin (Aimoravid ruler), 109 
Alive^ Son of Awake (Ibn Tufayl), 10 
Almanius, 262 

Almeria; incense burner from, 100; cat. 48; textiles from, 
77,109,244 

Alodia (Mozarabic martyr), 32,122 

Alovera, Necropolis of, fibulae from, 65; 42 

altar frontals, 168,195,260,288,3*7,328 

altar-reliquary, 178,179; cat. 124 

altar slabs, 32,151-52; cat. 76 

altar support, 214-*5, 216; cat. 93 

altars, 149-50,173,214,223,247,270,3*0,312,324,327 

Aitheus reliquary, 145 

Alvanisof Cordoba, 28-29, *3* 

Alvito (bishop of Leon), 179 
Amador de los Rios, Jose, 53 
Amalar of Metz, 193 
Amaya, count of, 68 
Anagni: Castcl Sant’Elia, 308 
Aneu; Santa Maria, apse painting from, 328 
Anglesola, Ramon d’ (bishop), 312 
animal sculpture, 81,83,84; 72, ^0, 82 

Anonimo de Saha^un, 25 
Anquetil (abbot of Moissac), 294 
Ansurez, Alfonso, 210,234; sarcophagus of, 23,160,170, 
210,234-35; cat. 107 
Ansiircz, Pedro (count), 234 

Antcaitares, San Paio de, Santiago de Compostela, 215; 

architectural sculpture from, 214—15, 216; cats. 93, 95 
antependiums, 195—96, 229, 259,324-27; cats. 169—71 
Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem, soffit from, 75,87; 74 
Area Antigua, 150,239, 247, 248, 250,257,260-66, 267; 
cats. 125a—g 

Area Santa of Oviedo, 34-35, *70,178,179,244,257, 
259-60,270,295,304,324; cat. 124 
architectural decoration, 50,74,75,77,83,90,103,114, *45, 
229; 7 S^ S2 

architectural sculpture, 46-50,74-75, 76,77, 79, 83, 

85-93,113, *33-38,143,151-53,170,171,187,188-89, 
191-93, I99-2OI, 205-35, 288; 22,74, 76-79^ ^2, 169^ 174^ 
177 - 79 ,1S8, /JW, 191, 198-201\ cats. 3-8, 30-37, 61-66, 
76, 77, 86-107 
Arenillas de San Pelayo, 221 
Arianus (bishop), 256 
Arlanza, San Pedro de, 179 
Arles-sur-Tech: Sainte-Marie, 189 
Armengol (count of Urgcl), 32,269 
Arras, 131 

Ashbumham Pentateuch, 262 

Astorga: Cathedral, 222; casket at, 142-43,145; sculpture 
from, 221; cat. 100; statue with brooch in, 255, 

Museo de la CatedraJ, 142,221,255; cars. 70,100,119 
Astorga casket, 142,236; cat. 70 
Astudillo: Santa Clara, crucifix from, 222-23; cat. 102 
Athalocus (bishop), 42 
Athanagild (Visigothic king), 13,41 
Athens (Greece): Benaki Museum, 81; National 
Archaeological Museum, 81 
Augurius (saint), 122 
Augustine (saint), 17 
Aurelius (martyr), 122 
Austrasia (grave site), 62 
Autun (France) ; Saint-Lazare, 220 
Averroes (Ibn Rushd), 10, n 


Avia: Santa Maria, antependium in, 196,229, 326-27; 
cat. 171 

Avignon, 199; Notre-Dame-des-Doms, 218; Saint-Ruf, 

Avila, 24; Museo Provincial de Avila, 52; cat. 10; San 
Vicente, 24; sculpture in, i99> 200; tomb of Saint 
Vincent in, 218 
Avila Bible, 298-99; cat. 151 
Azuqueca (grave site), 42, 61-62 


Badajoz, 8 ,9; Museo Arqueologico Provincial, 48; cat. 5; 

pillars from, 47,48; cat. 5 
Badis {taifa king), 90; basin of, 88-90; cat. 34 
Badr (princess), 93 

Bactica, 15,42; ewers made in, 51; Torredonjimeno treasure 
at, 53 

Baghdad, 5,73,75, 76; ceramics from, 102; Iraq Museum, 
102 

Baghdad silk, 107,108—109 
Bagues, frescoes in church at, 24, 267 
BAri, al-, 83 

Balbarda, liturgical ewer from, 52; cat. 10 
Baltimore: Walters Art Gallcr\; 69, 220, 329; cat. 99 
Bamba, Santa Marfa de, capitals from, 134 
Bamberg: Cathedral, casket from, 256; illuminated 
manuscript in, 308 
Barbara del Valles: Santa Maria, 190 
Barbastro, 193 
Barberini Diptych, 49 

Barcelona, 8, ii; Museo Arqueologico de Barcelona, 61, 
63; Museu d’Art de Catalunya, 192, i94» *95^ *96,316, 
320, 322, 324, 325,327, 328; cats. 164a, 164b, 167a, 
168-71; Museo Frederico Mares, 313,320; cat. i6ia 
Basil (Byzantine emperor), 24 
Basilisa (saint), 19 

basins, 79, 81,83,88-90,92-93;7^, 79,82; cats. 34,37 
Beam: Lacommandc, 26,215 
Beatitudes casket, 168,253-54,261; cat. 117 
Beams of Licbana (abbot), 17, 20,113,124,159; writing 
by: Commentary on the Apocalypse, 17, 20,113 
Beams Commentaries (illuminated manuscripts), 24,29, 
123,124-25,127,128,143,153-60,162,168,170,171,173, 
235 , 257 , 267, 289-90, 291-92, 293 - 94 , 298, 300-303, 
304, 308,310; /20; cats. 78—82,143,145,147,153,154 
Bendones: Santa Maria, 114 
Beni'khallcd (Ifriquiya), animal sculpmre from, 81; 81 
Berengaria (queen of Castile), 107, *08; pillow cover of, 
108; cat. 59 

Berga: San Quirze de Pedret, 194 
Bcrlanga, 228; San Baudelio, 95,195, 223-28; cat. 103 
Bermudo I (king of Asmrias), 68 
Bernard d’Auch (archbishop of Toledo), 151,159,170-71, 
175, * 79 ,180,234,294, 295 
Bernard of Agen (archbishop), 215,228 
Bernward of Hildesheim, 268 
Berta (Italian princess), 167 
Besalu; Sant Pete, 186 

Bibles, 15,19,22,150-51,189-90,229,235-36,244,298-300, 
301, 304,306-9; i89\ cats. 75,108,151,152,157,158; 
Bible of 920, ISO, 152,161,162; Bible of 943,236; 

Bible of 960 (San Isidore), 15,122-23, *25,127,128, 
131,155,162,235-36,247,289,292,298; 722 , i2d, 129; 
cat. 108; Bible of 1162,173,236,297-98; cat. 150; 

Bible of Llcida Cathedral, 299; Bible of San Isidore, 
15,122-23,125,127,128,131,235-36; 122, 72 ( 5 , 72 p; cat. 108 
Biblia Hispalense, 22,123,144,162-63; cat. 85 
bird fibulae, 60, 63; see also eagle fibulae 
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Blanca Garces, Dona, 232,234; lid for sarcophagus of, 
232-34; cat. 106 
Blasius (abbot), 264 
Bobala-Seros, 25 
Bobbio, 189 
Bocca della Verita, 221 
Boi: Sant Joan, 195,325 
Bonar, 257; San Adrian, 153,257; cat. 122 
book covers, 15,24,247,257,268-69; cat. 128; plaques 
from a, 277,280-81; cat. 135 
Book of Decisions {Liber judiciarum)^ 160 
Book of Homilies (Smaragdus), 299,301, 303-4; cat, 155 
Book of Sentences, The (Lombard), 304 
Bordinho, Mauritius (bishop), 151 
Boston: Gardner, Isabella Stewart, Museum, 320; Museum 
of Fine Aits, 108,264; cars. 60, i25f 
Bougie, 84; palace at, 83 
bow fibulae, 13,59-60; cats. 14,15 
bowls, 75,103; cat. 53 

boxes: bronze, 31; ivory, 23,30,31,86,98,244,256; cat. 

121; silver, 30,31,32,36,81, 94 i 97-99,170,240, 
255-56; cats. 43,44,46,120; see also caskets; pyxides 
bracelets, 105,106; cat. 56 
bracteae, 105,106; cat. 56 

Braga, 10,139,140,181; Cathedrals, 181; Cathedral treasury, 
chalice in, 31-32,37; paten in, 31-32,37; pyxis in, 
31—32,37,96; Church of the Virgin, pyxis from, 149, 
274; cat. 73; goldsmiths at, 287; Tesouro da Sc, 148; 
cat. 73 

Braulio (saint), 260; writing by; VitaSanctiAemiliani^ 
260,262, 265,267 
Bremond (viscount), 187 
Brescia, Cross of Desidcrius from 19,147 
Bremrium (breviary) of Alaric II, 41,160 
brooch, 255; cat. 119; see also fibulae 
Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania: Glencairn Museum, 141,252; 
cats. 69, ii6b, ii6c 

buckles and plaques, 13, 60-65, 66-68; cats. 16—22,25, 27 
Bulach (grave site), 62 

Buluggin, Hammad ibn (governor of Ifiriqiya), 77,81, 84 
Burgo de Osma Beatus, 140,157, i59-6o, 170, 290, 291, 
294, 295 ,304; cat. 82 
Burgo de Osma silk, 107,108-9 
Burgos, 121; Biblioteca Provincial, 299,301; cat. 152; 
Cathedral, 179 (illuminated manuscript in, 293); 
goldsmiths at, 277; Museo de, 273,277; cats. 132, 
134b; Museo de Telas Medievales, 107; Patrimonio 
Nacional, Monasterio de Santa Marla la Real de las 
Hucigas, 107,108; cats. 58,59; uma from, 

280; cat. 134 


Cabestany, 328; Saint Marie, tympanum from, 313; 192 

Cabestany Master, 22,191, 313; 792; cat. i6ib 

C^diz, 3,73 

Caedmon codex, 307 

Cagliari: Museo Archeologico, 99 

Cairo, 73,77, 88 

Caja de las Agatas, 119; cat. 71 

Calatayud, 193 

Caldes de Montbui, Majestas in, 192 
Calixtus II (pope), 295 

Cambridge: Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 214, 
218,219,318; cats. 93,98,165 

Camino de Santiago, 179,180-83,210,214,221; i76\ see also 
Santiago de Compostela, pilgrimage route to 
Cangas de Onfs: Santa Cruz, 113 
Canigou, Saint-Martin de, 186,191; 184 
Canosa di Puglia (Italy), crucifix in, 273 
Canterbury: abbey of, 131; Cathedral: Chapel of Saint 
Anselm, murals in, 327; stained-glass windows in, 
229 

cap, of Prince Ferdinand of Castile, 107-8; cat, 58 
capitals, 15,19,23,50,85-86,90,92, 133 - 34 ,142,145,170, 
175,187,188-89,191,199,201,207-9,210-11,216-21, 
233, 293, 314-15; 16,176,181,190,201', cats. 8,30,31,61, 
62, 88,90,96-99,162,163 
capital and base, 91-92; cat. 36 
Capua, Museo Diocesano, 99 


Cardcha, San Pedro de, 24; illuminated manuscripts from, 
17,24,153,299,300-301,303,304,306; cats. 152,153 
Cardena Beatus, 17,24, i53,299,300-301, 305,304; cat. 153 
Cardona, 188; Sant Vicen^, 187-88; 187 
carpet, 61 

Carrion de los Condcs: Santiago, architectural sculpture 
from, 199,200,201,219,221,289,301; 199,2or, San 
Zoilo, 210 

Carrizo: Santa Maria, 248,250 

Carrizo Christ, 244,248-50,252,253,272; cat. 114 

caskets, 20,30,32,50,81,86,94,95-96,98, 99-100, 

121-22,123,124,131,141-45,168,170,236-39,240, 

244,253-54,256,257-58,259,261,267,270,273-77, 

281; 121, 124 ,128', cats. 38a, 40,41, 45 , 47 ,69-71,109, 

117,123,132,133; see also boxes 
Castel (France), 60-61 
Castclsagrat, 66 

Castel SanPElia, Anagni, frescoes at, 308 
Castiltierra (grave site), 42; fibula from, 60 
Card, Guillaume de, 206 
Celanova: San Miguel, 30; 3/ 

Celanova altar, 214,270 
censers, 168 

ceramics, 75, 79,84,92-93,102-3; 78', cats. 52,53 
Cerebruno (archbishop of Toledo), 219 
Cerro de la Oliva, 41 
Chair of Charlemagne, 310 

chalices, 31-3^ 37 ,1+8-49,168,173,247,254-55,286-87; 
cats. 73,118,140 

Champagnat, casket from, 276, 277; cat. 133 

champleve enamels, 276,277,280,287 

chancel screen reliefs, 14,15,48-49,113,116,154-37, 

152-53; cats. 6,63,64,77 
Channel style, 304, 306 
Charilla hoard, 102 

Charlemagne (Frankish king), 8,19,20,124,176,181,185 
Charles III (king of Spain), 219 
Chartres (France), 221; Cathedral, 271 
chasse, 284 

chasubles, 107,109,244; cat. 57 

Chelas, 135 

Chclles, 255 

chess piece, 96; cat. 42 

Chiavenna (Italy), pax made for, 255 

Chicago: Art Institute, 257; cat. 122 

Chindaswinth (Visigothic king), 4,15,133,160 

chip carving, 46,48,60,64,136,141-42 

Christ between Two Angels, relief of, 15,49-50; cat. 7 

Christ in Majesty, antependium of, 196,324; cat. 169 

Christ of Mig-Aran, 192,273,316, 318-20; cat. 166 

Chronicon mundi (Lucas of Tuy), 173 

Chronicon Silensis, 297 

Cid, the, see Diaz de Vivar, Rodrigo 

Citeaux (France), lo 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 200 

Civate (Italy), San Pietro al Monte, frescoes in, 194 
Cixila, 19 

Claudius (governor of Lusitania), 42 
Clermont-Ferrand, 320 
cloisonne technique, 62,63,81,255,329 
Cluny, 10, 23,24, 33, ^67,170,175, i79-8o, 182,209; altar of 
Saint James in, 182 
Cluny III, 175 

Codex Aemilianensis, 123,124,128,142,148,159,160-61; 
m, I2S', cat. 83 

Codex Calixtinus, 288; Pilgrim’s Guide in, 211,214,215, 

216,259, 288 
coffret, 274 

Coimbra (Portugal): Cathedral, 286; relief sculpture from, 
221,222; cat. loi; Museu Nacional dc Machado de 
Castro, [48,222,286; cats. loi, 140; San Bento, 286 
coins, 13,102 

Cologne, 310; Romisch-Germanisches Museum, 61,65; 

Sankt Maria im Kapitol, wooden doors of, 244 
column bases, 188-89 
column shafts, 23,211,212-14; cat. 92 
Cmtpendium historiae in^eneak^ Chtisti (Peter of Poitier), 
229 

Constance of Burgundy, 167 

Constantine the Great (Roman emperor), 19,20,57 

Constantinople, 13,19,20,50,151,152; Polyeuktos church, 45 


Contra symmachum (Prudentius), 314 

Copenhagen: Nationalmuseet, 246 

Cordoba, 5, 6,8, 9,17, 20,28, 32, 73-74, 86,115,131,137, 

186,188, 236 

bronze stag from, 81,100; 80 
capitals from, 15,50,85-86; cats. 8, 31 
caskets from, 145,274 
funerary stela from, 93; cat. 38 

Great Mosque, 6,15,28,30,119,189,203; 26; architectural 
decoration at, 103; Bab al-Wuzara’, 153; enlargements 
of, 74; mihrab dome, 35; 54; pier in, 152; Saint 
Stephen Doorway, 3/; Visigothic capitals used in- 
15; window grilles in, 76,88,152; 76 
illuminated manuscript from, 123 
incense burner from, 75,100,101; cat. 50 
ivory workshop at, 95, 96,150,168 
Museo Arqucologico Provincial, 50,85,86,87, loi, 102; 

cats. 8,31,32,33,50,52 
pyxis from, 94-95,157; cat. 39 
Rusafa, al-, palace of, 74 
San Vicente Cathedral, 15 
Cornell^ de Llobregat, 189 

corpus (torso), fragment of, 192,273,316,318-20; cat. 166 
Covadonga, 113 

Creation Tapestry, 309-12; cat. 159 
Crete, earrings from, 81; 79 
CronicaNajerense, 183 

crosier shafts, 289; portion of, 288-89; cat. 142 
crosses, 14,19,20,24,53,54,56-58,147,149-50,168, 
244-46,247,248-50,255,256,265,271-72,276,281; 
cats. i2d, i2f, 74, III, 114,130,136; Cross of Ardennes, 
20; Cross of Desiderius, 19; Cross of Oviedo, 125; 
Cross of the Angels, 19,20,114-15,117, i37,138,144, 
145,147-48,150,272; cat- 72; Cross of the Holy 
Roman Empire, 255; Cross of Victory, 20,119,138, 

143,145, 1 + 7 ,255; 118 

crowns, 14,28,44,53-56,57,58-59,168; cats. i2a-c, ize, i2g 
crucifixes, 222-23,271-73,322-24; cats. 102,150,131,168 
Crusades, 9,35,36,203 
Cudillcro: El Pito, 135; cat. 64 

Cuenca, 96,274; reliquary casket from, 273,277,281; cat. 132 
Cuxa, 191; Sanr-Michel, 186,191; capital from, 191; 190\ 
scriptorium at, 190,307 


dado panel, 90-91; cat. 35 

Dallas: Meadows Museum, 63 

Dalmacio (bishop), 182, 214 

Damascus, 5,19,73; Great Mosque, 74,88,114 

Danila, 150 

Daroca, 193 

Demetrius (saint), caskets of, 257-58,270; cat. 123 
Deodato (saint), 143 

Deposition groups, 192-93,316-18,320; cat. 164 
Desiderius Cross, 147 

De translationc SanctiAemiliani (Fernando), 260 

Detroit Institute of Arts, 103; cat. 53 

De pita ct miraculis sanctorum patrum emeritensium, 43 

Dhu al-Nun dynasty, of Toledo, 274 

Dianium (Denia), 41 

Diaz, Teresa (condesa), 180 

Diaz de Vivar, Rodrigo (the Cid), 9 

Diodoro (saint), 143 

diptych, reliquary, 223,270-71,272,273; cat. 129 
dishes, 75,102-3; cat, 52; fragment of, 79; 78 
Dittochaeum (Prudentius), 309 
Diurnal of 1055,23 
Domagnano Treasure, 66 
Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, 87,162 
Dominic of Silos (saint), 276,277; chalice of, 254; reliquary 
casket of, 273-76,281; cat. 132; tomb of, 24,277; uma 
of, 276,277-79,280,281,303; cat. 134 
Dominicus (abbot), 156 
Dona Mayor, 210 

Donation of Pedro I, copy of, 292-93; cat. 146 

Donatus (abbot), 15 

double window, 14,46-47; cat. 3 

Drogo Sacramentary, 220 

Dubrovnik Cathedral, reliquary in, 255 
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Ducnas; San Isidro, r8o 
Dulce of Provence, 190 
Dulcctus, 193 

Dumc: San Martinho, 139, sarcophagus from, 138—40; 
cat. 67 

Durat6n (grave site), 42,64,65 
Durro: Deposition group from, 318; Santa Julita, 
antependium from, 325; cat. 170 


eagle fibulae, 60,65-66,329; 42; cats. 24a, 24b, 24bis 

earrings, 59, 79,81,97,102,104-5; 79 ; cats. 13,55 

Echtemach, abbey of, 131 

Echternach Master, 262 

Echtemach school, 238 

Eciga (Visigothic king), 160 

Eeija sarcophagus, 46 

Edmund (saint), Rich, Edmund 

Einhard, 19 

El Bovalar, Seros, 152; liturgical incense burner from, 
52-53; cat. II 

El Carpio de Tajo (grave site), 42,60 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 203,277 

Eleanor of England, 107,108,203,277,293 

El Escorial: Patrimonio Nacional, 143,157,160; cats. 81,83 

Eligius (saint), 255 

Elipandus (archbishop), 159 

Elno Cathedral, 195 

Elvira (daughter of Ferdinand I), 170,173 
Elvira, 82; ceramics found at, 75,84,102; 75 
email brun technique, 277,278,281 
Emerita Augusta (M6rida), 42,43 
Emeterius, 123,128,155,156,157 
Ende, 128,156 
Engelramus, 261 

Enthroned Virgin and Child, antependium with, 196, 

229,326-27; cat. 171 

Epinosa de Henares, fibula from, 65-66, 329; cat. 24a 
Epistles of Paul, Commentary on (Lombard), 229,304-6; 
cat. 156 

Erill la Vail, Deposition group from, 192,316-18,320; cat. 
164 

Escalada: San Miguel, 10,28,29,121,138,142,162; 29; 
altar slabs from, 151-52; cat. 76; capitals from, 133; 
chancel screen firom, 135,136,152-53; cat. 77; illuminated 
manuscript for, 20 

Escorial Beatus, 143,157-59; 21; cat. 81 
Eslonza: San Pedro, 173,257 
Espinosa de Henares, fibula from, 65-66; cat. 24a 
Estables, buckle and plaque from, 67-68; cat. 27 
Esteban, 181,182 

EstcUa, 24; San Miguel, 303; San Pedro de la Rua, 
sculpture from, 36,199> 220; 3S 
Esterri de Cardos, 196 
Estremadura, 66 
Etherius (bishop), 159 

Etymolqgiae (Etymologies) (Isidore of Seville), 4,160, e68 
Euderich, 67 
Eudoxia, 264 

Eugene (saint), casket of, 257 
Eugene III (pope), 9,35 
Eulalia (saint), 14,19 

Eulogius of Cordoba, 122; writings by: cf Muhammad^ 

122; Memorialis sanctorum^ 122 
ewers, 51,52,99; cats. 9a, 10 


Facundus, 289 

Facundus Beams, 289-90; cat. 143 
Fifila, 19,113 
Faraj, 123 
Farfa Bible, 306 

Felices of Bilibium (saint; San Felices), 267; reliquary of, 
252,267; cat. 127 

Felicia (queen of Aragon and Navarre), 268-69 
Felix (martyr at C6rdoba), 122 
Felix (martyr at Girona), 53 


Female Figure with Grape Clusters, relief fragment, 206, 
207, 211-12; cat, 91 

Ferdinand (prince of Castile), 107; cap of, 107-8; cat. 58 
Ferdinand I the Great (king of Castile and Leon), 8,10, 
22, 33 , 98,131,132,140,167,168,170,171, 172 - 73 ,179, 
236,259,240,244,2+7,253,254,257,291; Beams 
commissioned by, 17,153,168,170,171, 289-90; cat, 
143; cross of, 168,244-46,247,248,256,272; cat. iii; 
prayer book of, 23,131-32,168,170,238,290-91; 
cat. 144 

Ferdinand II (king of Leon), 107,281,297,304 
Ferdinand III (kingof Castile and Leon), 108 
Fermo Cathedral (Italy), 244 

Fernando, 260; writing by: De transiatione SanctiAemiliani^ 
260 

Fez, 84 

fibulae, 13,42,43,59-60,62, 63,64,65-66,255,329; 42; 

cats. 14, IS, 24a, 24b, 24bis 
Fidelis (bishop), 14 
figures, ivory, 252-53; cat. 116 
Firdawsi, 96; poetry by: Shah-nameh^ 96 
Flavionavia, 17 

Florence, loo; Biblioteca Medicca Laurenziana, 322; cat. 

168; Musco Nazionale del Bargello, 264,289 
Florentius, 123,125,127,128,131,155,161-62,236,289,292 
Franco, Francisco, 53 

frescoes, 19-20, 24,73, 86,95,114,116,119,138,144,171, 
190,193-95,196, 223 - 29 , 252, 254,260, 267 , 277, 281, 
288, 297, 299, 308, 309, 317, 318, 328; 166^ 168^ J7I^ 
m- 9 S; cats. 103,104 
frieze sculpmre, 45,48,77,81 

Fr6mista, 23,170; San Martin, 180; architecmral sculpmre 
from, 214,216,234; capitals at, 23,90, 210-11; i8o\ 
cat. 90 

Fruemosus of Braga (saint), 4,44,122,238,290 
Fruela I (king of Asturias), 113,144 
Fruela II (king of Leon), 256 
Fuentiduena: San Martin, 215, capital in, 216 
funerary slab, bilingual, 140; cat. 68 
funerary stela, 93; cat. 38 


Gades (Cidiz), 41 

GaJerius Maximianus (Roman emperor), 257 
Garcia, Don (infante), 107; tomb of, 107 
Garcia of Navarre, 291,297 
Garcia Palencia, Rafael, 69 
Garcia Sanchez III of Navarre, 265 
Gaston of B^am (count), 203 
Gauzon, 144 

Gayrard, Raymond, 205,207 

Gelmirez, Diego (bishop), 23,182,212,214,260,297 

Genadio (bishop), 142 

Gcr, Virgin and Child statue from, 320; cat. 167a 
Geraldo (saint): chalice of, 148-49; cat. 73; paten of, 
148-49; cat. 73 
Gerald of Braga (saint), 214 
Gerard of Cremona, ii 

Gerbertof Aurillac,5^^ Sylvester II (pope), 189 
Gciticos, royal villa of, 15 
Gijon, 45 

Gilabcrtus, 23,191,233 
Gilduinus, Bemardus, 205, 206,267 
girdle, 102; cat. 51 
Girona, 8,310 

Cathedral, 195; altar slab from, 152; Chair of Charlemagne 
at, 310; Chapel of the Holy Sepulcher, altar of the 
Holy Cross in, 310; cloister of, 192; cloister capitals 
from, 314; scriptorium at, 190,307,310; textiles in, 
310; Tower of Charlemagne at, 310; Treasury, 
caskets in, 32,95; cat. 38a; Treasury, Virgin and 
Child stamc in, 320; cat. 167b 
Museu dc la Catedral, 94, 156, 309; cats. 38a, 80,159 
Girona Beatus, 17,22,52,95,128,155,156-57,310; 129; cat. 80 
Giscla (empress), treasure of, 255 
Gisvado (count), 257 
Gobiendes; Santiago, 119 
Gonqalves, Don Mendo, 31, 32,37,148,149 
Gonzalo, Don (archdeacon), 137 


Gosiwintha, 42 

Granada, 8,9,82; Alhambra, 83; 72, 82; Musco Nacional 
de Arte Hispano-Musulman, 88; cat. 34 
Grandmont, 277 
Granista (count), 42 
Gregor (abbot), 197 
Gregory (abbot), 191,291 
Gregory I the Great (pope; saint), 13,17,19 
Gregory VII (pope), 175 
griffin, bronze, 81,100; 81 

Guarrazar Treasure, 14,43,44,48,53-59,147; cats, iza-g 

Guelph Treasure, 255 

Guide far the Perplexed (Maimonidcs), 10 

Gundisalvo (bishop of Oviedo), 223 

Gunhild cross, 246 

Curb, Arnaldo de (bishop of Barcelona), 108 
Guterius (abbot), 304 
Guzman family, 68 


Hadina, al^, 104 

Hadrian (Roman emperor), 3 

Hakam II, al- (caliph), 6,74, 76,85,86,92, 94,103 

Halevi, Judah, 10 

harness pendants (or terminal for a bit), 52,69; cat. 29 
Harun al-Rashid (Abbasid caliph), 75 
HautC'Loirc, reliquary of Saint-Chaflfre in, 239 
head, 22,313; cat. i6ib 

Head of an Old Testament Figure, 221; cat. 100 

Head of a Youth, 206-7; cat. 87 

Henry II (king of England), 203,277 

Henry III (Holy Roman Emperor), 255 

Heraclius, writing by: On the Arts of the Romans^ 127 

Hercmengild, 42 

Herouart, Adolphe, 53 

Herrera de Pisuerga (grave site), 42,63,65,329 
Hildcshcim: Saint Michael's, bronze doors of, 244,262 
Hisham II (Umayyad caliph), 77,84,87,94, 95,122; 

casket of, 32,81,86,94,99,100,244; cat. 38a 
Hispemia^ 4,10 

Historia Compostellana^ 173,175,214 

HistoriaSUense^ 167,170,178,182 

Historia Turpini^ i75~76,181 

Hist&ry of the Goths (Isidore of Seville), 13 

Hix: Saint-Martin, antependium from, 324 

horse bit, 68-69; cat. 28 

Hroswitha, 236 

Huertas de Guarrazar: Guarrazar Treasure found at, 
53-59; cats. I2a-g 

Hucsca, 181,292; Cathedral Archive, 292; San Pedro el 
Viejo, 230 

Hugh of Cluny (abbot), 167,170,175,182,294-95 
Husillos: Santa Maria, sarcophagus in, 210, 214 


Ibn Abi Amir (chamberlain), 77 
Ibn Gabirol, Solomon ben Judah, 10 
Ibn Hayyan, 85 

Ibn Hazm, 10; poetry by; Rin0 of theDove^ The^ 10 

Ibn Idhari, 94 

Ibn Khallikan, 85 

Ibn Rushd, see Averroes 

Ibn TufayJ, 10; poetry by: Alive, Sm of Awake, 10 
Ildcfonsus (bishop), 15 

incense burners, 52-53,75,100-102; cats, ii, 48-50 
Inds of Aquitaine, 203 
Innocent II (pope), 309 
Innocent III (pope), 203 

Isidore of Seville, 4,15,16,17,34,42,161,162,168,179, 

209,212; reliquary of, 33,77,145,170,179,236,238, 
239-44,256,260,262; cat. 110; writings by: Etymok^fiae 
(Etymohfaes), 4,160,168; History of the Goths, 13; 

Laus Hispaniae, 42; Libor de natura rerum, 310 
Isma'il al-Zafir ibn Dhu al-Nun (king of Toledo), 274 
Istihsar, Al-, 83 

Ithacius, sarcophagus of, 13,45,116,234; cat. i 
ivory, see boxes; caskets; diptych; plaques; pyxides 
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Jaca, 23,170, i8i, 292 

Cathedral, i8o, i8i, 230; architectural sculpture from, 
210,211,212,214,216,267; Archive, 292; cat. 146; 
capitals from, 23,207--9,211; 181; cat, 88; cloister, 
23,207-9 

Museo Diocesano, 24,267,297 
Santa Cruz, 229; cat. 105 

Santiago and Santo Domingo, 207,208-9; cat. 88 
Ja^n: earrings from, 59; cat. 13; fibulae from, 329; cat. 
24 bis 

James the Great (apostle); 20,175,216; tomb (shrine) of, 
Santi^o de Compostela, 8,20,23,113,117,167,175, 
179, 288 

Jativa; Museo del Almudin, 92; cat. 37 
Jativa basin, 79, 81, 92; 78,79; cat. 37 
Jausaq al-Khaqani, Samarra, wall paintings at, 86 
Jawdhar, 94 

Jerome (saint), 17; Commentary on Daniel by, illuminated 
manuscripts of, 156,289-90,291-92,303,308; cats. 78, 
80,143,145,147,154 
Jerome of P6rigord (bishop), 203 
Jerusalem, 13; Aqsa Mosque, 75, 87; 74 '-, Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, 35; Dome of the Rock, 87,162 
jewelry, 59-68,79,81, 86,97,102,104-7,255; 7p; cats. 

13-27,51, 55 ,56,119 
Jirjlra’i, al-, 100 
Johannes (bishop), 162 

John the Baptist (saint), reliquary of, 244, 253; cat. 109 

Juan de Ortega (saint), 109; chasuble of, 109 

Julian (saint), 19 

Julian of Toledo (bishop), 19 

Justa (saint), 179 

Justinian (Byzantine emperor), 66 


Kairouan, 104; Great Mosque: architectural decoration 
in, 76,79,88,103,152; 76; tiles for, 75 
Kamien Cathedral (Poland), casket from, 256 
Kansas City: Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 312 
Khassaki, al-. Mosque of, 102 
Khayr, 123 

Khirbat al-Maljar, near Jericho, 74,87,88,90,152 
Khitat (Maqrizi), 93 
Khosrow I (Persian king), 96 
Koran manuscripts, 103—4,162; cat. 54 
Kunigundc casket, 256 

Kuwait City: Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyyah, 79,85,104; cats. 
30,55; Sabah, al-, collection, loi 


La Alberca, Murcia, 114 

La Cava dei Tirreni: Bibliotcca della Badia, Bible of, 15, 

19,150-51; cat. 75 

Lacommandc, Bearn, 215; capital in, 26 
La Coruna, 3 

La Dauradc, Toulouse, 218; capitals from, 218 
La Foncalada, 119 

La Granja de Turunuelo, Medellin, gold fibula from, 43; 42 

La Guardia de Jaen, earrings from, 59; cat. 13 

La Guia, 312 

La Jar ilia, 65 

La Marca Superior, 32 

Lambeth Bible, 190 

Lamb of God, relief of, 221,222; cat. loi 

La Seu d’UigcU: Sant Pere, 324 

Las Huelgas, 293; illuminated manuscripts at, 156,293, 

305; library of, 299,300; sculpture at, 318; tomb at, 222 
Las Huelgas Bcatus, 17,153,156,293-94, 303; cat. 147 
Las Navas de Tolosa, 9,107,202 
Las Tamujas, 152 

LausHispaniae (Isidore of Seville), 42 

Lawrence (saint), 328 

Leander (bishop of Seville), 41,42, i 6 i 

Lebanza, 218; Santa Maria, 218,219-20,221; cat. 98 

Lc Boulou (France), 31s 

Lectour (France), 69 

Leocadia (saint), 19 


Leon, 22-23,121,179,182 
Cathedral of Santa Maria, 179; Bible at, 150,152 
ivory workshop at, 168,170,173, 236, 244, 246-53, 256, 
262,264,273,288; cats. 109,111-16 
John the Baptist, church of, 236; see also Leon, San 
Isidoro 

metalwork from, 254—55; cat. 118 
Museo Arqueologico Provincial, 244,248,250; cat. 114 
Museo de Leon, 209; cat. 89 
Real Colegiata de San Isidoro, 96,97,98,99,235,236, 
239,254,256, 297; cats. 41, 44,46,47,108,109,110, 
118,121,150 

San Isidoro, 119,167-68,171-73,244,291; architectural 
sculpture from, 23,209-10,211,214,216,252; cat. 
89; Bible of, 15,122-23,125,127,128,131,235-36; 

122, /2tf, /2p; cat. 108; caskets and boxes in, 23,32, 
96,98,99,168,170,240,244,253-54,255-56,261; 
cats. 41,45-47, H 7 , i2o; cross in, 244; cat. iii; 
illuminated manuscripts for, 236, 289, 297—98; 
cats. 108,143,150; interior view, i72\ library of, 247, 
306; narthex of, 179,180; Pantheon of Kings, 170, 
171-72; i68 (architectural sculpture at, 171; frescoes 
in, 24,171,173, 252, 254, 260,277, 281,288; 25, idtf, 
168^ 777); Portal sculpture at, 33-34,170; i69\ 

Puerta del Cordero, 214; reliquaries in, 33,34, 
236-44,252,254,256; cats. 109, no, 113,124; 
textiles in, 32; Treasury of, 23,32,35,34,96,98,99, 
170,236, 240, 244, 252,253, 255-56; cats. 41,44“47, 
109-11, 113, 120, 124 
San Juan Bautista, 179 
San Pelayo, 119,236 

Lcovigild (Visigothic king), 12,13,15,41-42 
Leuvina, 257 

Levy, Leon, 60,62; cats. i6,18 

Lcyre, 122; casket from, 122,123; San Salvador, 32 

Liber de natura rerum (Isidore of Seville), 310 

Liber Feudorum Ceritaniae^ 309 

Liber Feudorum Maior^ 309 

Liber judidorum^ 4,10,160 

Liber Maiolkhinus depfcstis Pisanorum ilustribus^ 196 

Liber Saned Jacobi ^ 176,182 

Liber testamentorum^ 259,295-97,304; cat. 149 

Libro de las Estampas, 306 

Liebana, scriptorium at, 113; see also Beams of Licbana 
Liege: Musee d"Art Religieux et d’Art Mosan, 97; cat. 43; 

Saint-Jean, reliquary box from, 36,94,97; cat. 43 
Licsse, scriptorium at, 304 
Life of Muhammad (Eulogius of Cordoba), 122 
Limoges, 277; enamels from, 277,280,282,284; Musee 
Municipal, 277; Saint-Martial, illuminated 
manuscripts from, 280, 291 
Lisbon, 10 
lintels, 189; 188 

Lives of the Fathers qfMhida, The, 14 
Lleida, 8,9,185,191; Cathedral, 190,299; Fundacio 
Publica, Institut d’Estudis Ilerdcncs, 52; cat. 11 
Loarre, 208,211; San Esteban, casket in, 257, 270; cat. 123 
Lombard, Peter (bishop of Paris), 304; writings by: Book 
of Sentences, The, 304; Commentary of, on the 
Episdes of Paul, 229,304-6; cat. 156 
London: British Library, 291; cat. 145; British Museum, 
67,289; Victoria and Albert Museum, Trustees of, 
94 , 95 ,96,102, 287, 312,328; cats. 39,40,51,14i, 160 
Lorca hoard, 102; cat. 51 
Lorsch, 189 

Louis XIV (king of France), 309 
Louis the Pious, 8 

Lucas of Tuy, 173; writing by: Chronicon mundi, 173 

Lucca: San Martino, 324 

Luco: San Martin de Tours, altar slab from, 152 

Lusitania (Roman province), 14,43 

luster-painted ware, 75, *4,92-93,103; 78; cat. 53 

Lyons; Laforge collection, 277; Musee des Beaux-Arts, 312 


Maderuelo, 195; Veracruz, wall paintings from, 225 
Madinat al-Salam, 75,76,77*, fdso Baghdad 
Madinat al-Zahira, 6 

Madinat aI-Zahra\ 6, 74, 9i; architectural sculpture at, 75, 
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76,85,86-87,152,162,189; cats. 30, 32; bronze stag 
found at, loo; capitals from, 85,86; cat. 30; caskets 
from, 86,121,123,274; ceramics found at, 75,102; zf; 
ivory work from, 86,96,121,123,274; panel from 
dado or doorjamb at, 75,76,86-87; cat. 32; pyxis 
from, 86; Qasr al-Khilafa at, 74,77; relief pillar from, 
152; Salon Rico, 189 

Madrid: Archive Histdrico Nacional, 155; cat. 79; Biblioteca 
Nacional, 161,162,289,294,298; cats. 84,85, 143, 148, 
151; Institute de Valencia de Don Juan, 51,100,277, 
280; cats. 9a, 9b, 48,135b; Museo Arqueologico 
Nacional, 46,48,53,57,59,65,66,67,69, 88,98, 

149-50, 210,211,214,216,218, 240,244, 253,255,26c, 
265, 267, 298, 300; cats. 2, 6,12a, i2e, i2f, 13,24a, 24b, 
26,27,45,74,97, in, 117,120,127,153; Museo del 
Prado, 53,223,226,227; cat. 103; Real Academia de 
Bellas Artes de San Fernando, 53; Real Academia de 
la Historia, 24,143,257,291; Real Armeria, 53,68,69; 
Zabalburu y Basabe, Francisco de, collection, 300; 
cat. 153 

Madrona (site), 63 

Maghrib, Koran from, 103-4, cat. 54 

Magius, see Maius 

Mahdia (Ifriqiya), 77,81,84; sculpture from, 77; 77 
Maimonides, Moses, 10, ii; writing by; GuideJbr the 
Perplexed, 10 

Maius (Magius), 29-30,123,153,155,156,162 
Majestat BatUo, 192,322-24; cat, 168 
majestats, 322,324; cat. 168 

Malaga, 84; bowl from, 75,103; cat. 53; Museo Arqueologico 
Provincial, 93; cat. 38 
Mallorca, hoard from, 105-7; cat. 56 
Mamelar (Portugal); Vera Cruz, 46 
Mammen style, 256 

Manchester (England): Rylands, John, University Library; 
301, 303; cat. 154 

Manresa: Santa Maria, capitals from, 314 
Mansur, al-, 6,32,83,95,117,121,124,188 
manuscripts, illuminated, 15,17,20,22, 29-30,50,103-4, 
121,122-32,143,153-63,168,170,189-90,229,235-36, 
244,258,262,267, 280,288,289-309,310,322; 77, 27 , 

29, so, 120,122-32, i89\ cats. 54,78-85,108,143-58; see 
also Bibles 

Mappa Claviculac, 127 
Maqqari, 85 

Maqrizi, 93; writing by: Khitat, 93 

Marin, Pedro, 277 

Marrakech, 88, 93 

Marseilles: Saint Victor, 185,306 

Martial (saint; bishop of Limoges), 277 

Martin of Braga (saint), 138,139 

Martin of Dumc (saint), 139; sarcophagus of, 138-40; cat.67 
Martin of Tours (saint), 139 

Martyrdom of Saints Julita and Quiricus, antependium 
with, 325; cat. 170 

Martyrdom of Saint Vincent or Saint Lawrence, stained- 
glass window, 328; cat. 172 
Masona (bishop), 42 
Master Alpais, 277 

Master of Cabestany, 313,315; capital by, 314-15; cat. 163; 
Sant Perc, Rodcs, sculpture from, 22,201, 313—14; 
cat. i 6 i 

Master Mateo, 199,200,221 

Master of Sant Climent, 190,194-95; fresco, from Sant 
Climent, Taiill, 194,195; 194 
Master of Santa Maria in Taiill, 194-95 
Master of the Last Judgment, frescoes, from Santa Maria 
de Taiill, 19s 

Medellin: La Granja del Turunuelo, 43; 42 
Mediavilla: Santa Maria, Mudejar tower at, 204 
Memorialissanctorum (Eulogius of Cdrdoba), 122 
Mendes, Gueda, 286 

Menendez, Gundisalvo (bishop), 270; reliquary diptych 
of, 223,270-71,272,273; cat, 129 
Mcnendo (abbot), 297 

Merida, 14; Alcazaba^ 46; chancel screens from, 14; 
double window from, 14,46-47; cat. 3; frieze 
sculpture from, 49; Museo Nacional de Arte Romano, 
46,47; cats. 3, 4; pillars from, 14, 47,48; cat. 4; 
Roman architecture in, 3; Santa Eulalia, 15,47; 
Visigothic carving from, 14; see also Emerita Augusta 



Mig-Aran: Santa Maria, torso fragment from, 192, 273, 
316, 318-20; cat. 166 
tnihrab panel, 76; 76 
Miro Bonfill (count of Besalu), 186 
Misbah, 123 
Moarbcs, 201 

Moissac (France), 185,199,294 

Monceau-le-Neuf (France), 61 

Monrealc Cathedral (Sicily), mosaics at, 229 

Montserrat, 185 

Monza Cathedral (Italy), si 

Monz 6 n lion, 84 

Morales, Ambrosio de, 236,237,247,260, 304 
Moralia in lob, 20,155,161-62,236,289,292,307; cat. 84 
Morgan Beams, 29-30,127, i53“55,156,157,162,289,291, 
300; 27,29,50; cat. 78 
Morlaas: Saintc-Foy, 215 
mosaics, $0,64,74,90,114, i45,229 
Mozarabic Chronicle qf7S4^\6 
Mughira, al-, casket of, 30,94 
Muhammad V (Nasrid king), 90 
Munich: Bayerischc Nationalmuseum, 256 
Munnio, 291 
murals, 324,325, 327 
Murcia, 8; La Aibcrca, 114 
Musa ibn Nusayr, 4 
Mustansirbillah, al- (caliph), 99, 100 


Najera, 232; Santa Maria la Real, 180,253; Pantheon of, 
sarcophagus in, 232-34,262; cat. lob retable for, 262 
Naples Cathedral, reliquary cross in, 255 
Naranco, Mount, 115,151,152; Basilica of Ramiro I, frieze 
sculpture from, 45; Bclevedere, 116; //a; Santa Maria, 
115, n6; San Miguel dc Lino, 50,86,113,115-16, 
134-35,143; cat. 63 
Nasr ibn ^Alannas, al-, 82-83 
Natalia (saint), 257; shrine of, 257; cat. 122 
Navarra, Museo de, 216,217; cat. 96 
Navasa, 297 

necklaces, 105,106; cat. 56 

New York: Ariadne Galleries, 59, 60,63; cats. 14,19, 20; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 60,61,63, 66,67, 68, 
69, loi, 191,206,222,250,251,260, 268,271, 272, 276, 
281, 282,283,303; cats. 17,25,28,29,49, 87,102,115, 
128,130,131,133,136,138; Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Cloisters Colleaion, 61,68, 215,223,226, 
262,288, 300; cats. 103,125c, 142,153; Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 153,293,304; cats. 78, i47,156 
Nicholas (saint), 179 
Niebla, 46 

niello technique, 32,36,81,94,97,98,99,239,244,255, 
260, 270,273 
Nimes, 62 

Noaillcs, duke of, 309 
Nogaro, 206 

Notre-Dame-des-Doms, Avignon, cloister capital from, 
218 

Nunila (Mozarabic martyr), 32,122,256 
Nunilo, 143,144 

Nuremberg, Cross of Ardennes in, 20 


Old Saint Peter’s, Rome, 20,212 
Oliba (bishop of Vic), 185,186,187,189 
Olisipo (Lisbon), 43 
Oloron: Sainte-Marie, 215 
Olot: Majestat Batilo from, 192,322-24; cat. 168 
Oha: San Salvador, 179; tomb of Don Garcia, textile 
from, 107 

On the Arts of the Romans (Heraclius), 127 

Oporto: Sao Martinho de Cedofeita, sculpmrc from, 222 

Ordono I (king of Asmrias), 115,116 

Ordoho II (king of Asmrias), 7 

Oreiila, 196 

Orense: Cathedral, altar in, 214,270; Museo Catedralicio, 
214 


Oresteia sarcophagus, 210,211, 214 
Osma Beams, see Burgo de Osma Beams 
Osormort Master, 195 
Ourives, Pedro, 287 
Oviedo, 19,20,45,113,116,121,145,167 
Cathedral (San Salvador), 20,113,137,143,168,178; altar 
frontal in, 260; Area Santa reliquary at, 178,179, 
259,304, 324; cat. 124; C^ara Santa, 47,186,218, 
259; C^ara Santa, architecmral sculpmrc in, 199, 
200,289; 2oi\ Clmara Santa, reliquaries in, 20,50, 
143-45, 147 ,178,179,259,270-71,273, 304, 324; 
cats. 71,124,127; Capilla del Rey Casto, sarcophagus 
in, 45,116; cat. i; caskets and boxes given to, 256; 
crosses given to, 117,119,143,145,147-48,150; 
cat. 72 

Cathedral Archive, 295; cat. 149 
Masaveu Collection, 250; cat. 115 
metalwork from, 271,272; cats. 129,130 
Museo Arqueologico Provincial, 134; cat, 63 
Santa Maria, 113 

San Salvador, 113,137,143,178; see also Oviedo, Cathedral 
San Tirso, 113,114; 116; Camara Santa, 114 
San Vicente, 113 

SantulJano (San Julian dc los Prados), 19-20,113-14, 
116,119,138,144,151,152; r/4, IIS; scriptorum at, 
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Padilla, Maria de, 222 

Palencia: capitals from, 220-21; cat. 99; Museo Arqueo- 
logico Provincial, 133,210; cats. 62,90 
Palermo, 157 
Pallars, 193 

Palma dc Mallorca: Museo dc Mallorca, 105; cat. 56 
Pamplona, 8,121,131,181,182,286; Cathedral, 181,233; 
cloister of, 217; capitals from, 199,2*6-18,233,293; 
cat, 96 

Pamplona Bibles, 308 

Pamplona casket, 32,96,121-22,123,124; 124 ,128 

panel paintings, 195-96,328 

panels: marble, 75,76,77,79> 86-87,90-91; cats. 32,35; 
wood, 79, 81,91; 78 

Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, 160,220,262,264,309; 
Mus6e de Cluny, 53,54,55,56,57, 60,61, 62,244; 
Musee du Louvre, 49, *49,246,247,265,287; cats. 

74, 112; Musee National du Moyen Age, Thermes de 
Cluny, 54,55,56,58, 277, 280, 314; cats. 12b, 12c, iid, 
i2g, 135a, 162; Sainte-ChapcUe, 186 
Paschal II (pope), 295 

patens, 31-32,37,51-52,148-49,168; cats. 9b, 73 
Paul (bishop), 14 
Pavia, 20 

paxes {osculatma)y 247,255; cat. 113 
Pedret: Sant Quirze, 194,197; /pj 
Pedret Master, 194,195; S93 
Pedro (bishop of Jaca-Huesca), 292 
Pedro I (king of Aragon and Navarre), 292; Copy of 
Donation of, 292-93; cat. 146 
Pedro de Osma (bishop of Burgo de Osma), 109 
Pedro the Cruel (king of Castile and Leon), 222 
Pelacz, Diego (bishop), 175 

Pelagius (bishop), 32,99,209, 236, 295, 297; reliquaries of, 
33, 99,168,170, 236-39, 244, 247, 248, 253, 254; cats. 
46,109 

Pelayo (bishop of Leon), 179 
Pelayo (martyr), 137 
Pelayo (Visigothic chieftain), 113 
Pelayo of Oviedo (bishop), 7,20,178 
Penalba: Santiago, 10,152; capitals from, 134 
Pcralada: Museo del Castillo, 313; cat. i 6 ib 
Pcrazancas: Church of the Assumption, 221 
Personification of the Month of February, relief, 212, 
215-16; cat. 94 
Petain, Philippe, 53 
Peter (prior), 219 

Peter of Bourges (bishop; saint), 159, 214 
Peter of Poitier, writing by: Compendium historiae in 
^enealo^ia Christi, 229 
Peter the Venerable, n 


Petrus (abbot of San Millan), 264 
Petrus Deustamben, 173 

Petrus of Silos (prior), 123,125,131,290,291,292 
Philip II (king of Spain), 236 

Pilgrim’s Guide, in Codex Calixtinus, 211,214,215,216, 
259,288 

pillars, 14,47-48,187; cats. 4,5 
pillow cover, 108; cat. 59 
Pisa, 81 

Pisa griffin, 81,100; 81 
Placentia of Navarre, 263 

plaques: ivory, 13,67,173,246-47,250-52,261-69,273; 12; 
cats. 26,112,115, i25b-g, 126,127,128; enamel, for 
book cover, 277,280-81; cat. 135 
Plato of Tivoli, 11 

Poitiers: Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand, frescoes in, 197 
Poitou: Saint-Savin, 195 
Polirone: San Benedetto, 216 
Pompeii, 114 

portable altars, 149-50, 173, 223, 247, 270 

Pravia, 113; Santianes, 17, n?, n 4 , i 35 ~ 37 ,152; m; cats. 63,64 

prayer book of Ferdinand and Sancha, 131-32; 131; cat. 144 

Pricsca: San Salvador, 119 

Privilegio de Najera, 291 

processional crosses, 53,54,271-72; cat. 130; arms of, 
57-58,149-50; cats. i2f, 74 
Projecta casket, 145 

Provins: Saint-Jacques, 107; Saint-Quiriacc, chasuble in, 
107; cat. 57 

Prudentius, 309,314; poetry by: Contra symmachum^ 314; 

writing by: Dittochaeum^ 309 
psalters, 262,298-99; Psalter Commentary of 980,124, 
127-28; 124, 128 

Puigbri: Sant Marri, altar frontal from, 328 
Puy Cathedral, fresco in, 309 

pyxides, 30, 31-32, 37 ,61, 86, 94 - 95 , 96, 97 , 98,148-49, 
157,226,274; cats. 39,73 


Qa’im, al- (caliph), 77 
Qal^’a, al-, 83,84 

Qal’at bani Hammad, Maghrib, 82,84; basin with 

quadruped at, 83; detail of, 82; bronze vessels from, 83 
Qasr al-Bahr, 84 

Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (Syria), 74-75; lunette from, 75; 
painting from, 86; window grilles from, 74-75, 87, 

88; 74 

Qasr al-Khilafa, 84 
Quintanaortuna, 109 

Quintanilla dc las Vihas: Santa Maria, 16,44; 43; relief 
sculpture from, 49-50,136,138; cat. 7 
Qusayr 'Amrah hunting lodge (Syria), frescoes at, 73, 86 


Rabat: Bibliotheque Generale, 103,104; cat. 54 

Rabbula, 322 

Raimundo (bishop), 219 

Ramiro (count of Calahorra), 265 

Ramiro I (king of Aragon), 230,265 

Ramiro I (king of Asturias), 45,50,115,116,119,151,152 

Ramiro II (king of Aragon), 203 

Ramiro II (kingof Leon), 30,133 

Ramon (saint), 214 

Ramon Berenguer I the Eider, 186 

Ramon Berenguer III (count), 190,196 

Ramon Berenguer ly 9 

Ramon Borrcl III (count of Barcelona), 32 

Raqqada, 84 

Rashid, 123 

Ravenna, 20,41,49,5^, 66; mausoleum of Thcodoric, 15; 
Neon, baptistery of, 114; SanfApoUinare in Classe, 
145; San Vitale, chancel screen from, 152 
Raymond of Burgundy (count), 203 
Rebollo, Manuel, 239 

Recared (Visigodlic king), 4,13,19,41,42,53,63,66-67 
Receswinth (Visigothic king), 4,15,42,43,44,54,55,56, 
160; votive crown of, 28,53-55,57,58; cats. 12a, 12b 
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Rccdpolis, 15,15,41; 41 
Redolfo, 261 

Rcfoios de Basto, abbey of, 286; chalice in, 286 
Reichenau, 189 

relief sculpture, 23, 34, 46,49-50,61,77,86,113,119, 
137-38,145,189,205-6,209-10,211-12,215,216,222, 
251,287-88, 306, 312-14, 328; 7Ty cats. 7, 65,66, 86, 89, 
91,95,101,141,160, i6ia; see also altar slabs; architectural 
sculpture; capitals; chancel screens; frieze sculpture; 
panels; pillars; sarcophagi; window grilles 
reliquaries, 19, 31-32, 33 , 34 - 35 , 36, 77 , 81, 94, 96 , 97 - 99 , 
107,114-15,122,143-45,149,151,168,170,173,178, 
236-44,247-52,255,256,257-66,267,270-72, 273 - 77 , 
282,320; cats. 41, 43 ,44,46,70,71,109, no, 113-15, 
122-25,127,129,130,132,133; see also altars; boxes; 
caskets; crosses; pyxides 

repousse technique, 57,97, 98,102,142,237,240, 247,256, 
257,259,268,270-71,272 
retables, 262,312 

Retortillo: SantaMaria, relief sculpture from, 138 
Rich, Edmund (archbishop of Canterbury), 107; chasuble 
of, 107; cat. 57 

Rieux-Minervois (France), capitals from, 315 
Ringcrike style, 256 
Rin^f of the Dove, The (Ibn Hazm), 10 
RipoU, 185,189; Bibles from, 22,190,191,192,298,306-7, 
308,309; cats. 157,158; Santa Maria, 186,189,191,306, 
313; scriptorium at, 22,189; sculpture in, 191,193 
RipoU Bede codex, 306 

Ripoll Bible, 22,190,191,192,298,306-7,308,309; cat. 157 
Robert (king of France), 167 
Roda Bible, 190,192,307-9; 189', cat. 158 
Roderic (Visigothic king), 73 

Rodcs: Sant Pete, 186-87,189,307; Bible from, 190, 
192,307-9; i89\ cat. 158; capitals from, 314-15; cat. 

163; Galilee Portal, 313, 315; relief sculpture from, 22, 
191,20i, 313-14; cat. 161 
Rodez, Pedro de, 182 
Roland (commander), 181,182 
Roman de Brut (Wace), 175 
Romanos II (Byzantine emperor), 264 
Rome, 13,20; Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 306; cat. 

157; Column of Trajan, 214; Esquiline, 212,214; 
Latcran basilica, 20; Old Saint Peter’s, 20,212; Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, Bocca della Verita in, 221; Saint 
Paul, basilica of, 20; Saint Peters, basilica of, 20,23, 
182,212; Santa Prassede, 20; Santa Pudenziana, apse 
mosaics from, 50; Santa Sabina, 20; sarcophagi im- 
piorted from, 13,208; Via Latina, 307 
Roncesvallcs, battle of, 8, i8i, 182 
Rotensis, 113 

Rylands Beatus, 17,153,156,301,302-3; cat. 154 


Sa’abadah, 123 
Saamasas, 135 
Sabra al-Mansuria, 84 

Sabra al-Mansuriyya, Ifriqiya, 82, 84; ceramics from, 
75-76,102; 7S 

Sacramentary, 171,294—95; cat. 148 
Sadaqa ibn Yusuf al-Falahi, Abu Mansur (vizier), 99-100 
Sahagun, 23, 24,25,234,260; Santos Facundo y Primitivo, 
179; capital from, 133-34; cat. 62; iUuminated 
manuscripts from, 159-60,170-71, i79,229,290-91, 
294-97,304-6; cats. 82,144,148,149,156; San 
Benito, sarcophagus from, 234-35; cat. 107 
Saints include Sainte, Saint, San, Sant, SanT, Santa, 

Santos, Sdo 

San Adriano de Bonar, 153,257; shrine at, 257; cat. 122 
Saint-Andre-dc-SorMc, 189, i9i; lintel from, 189; 188; 
window frame from, 189 

San Andreu de ValJtarga, antependium from, 196 
San Cebri^ de Mazote, 142,152; capital from, 133; relief 
sculpture from, 138; cat. 66 

Santa Cristina dc Lena, 116; 117; chancel screen relief in, 136 
San Cristobal de Baget Majesta in, 192 
Santa Cruz de la Seres, 269; book covers from, 24, 257, 
268-69; cat. 128; Santa Maria, 229,230,232; sar¬ 
cophagus from, 229-32; cat. 105 


Sant Cugat del VaUes, 192; altar frontal of, 195 
Saint-Denis (France), 221 
Saint-Evroult-d’Ouche, 141 
San Fructuoso de Montelios, 44 
Saint Gall (Switzerland), 189, 247 
Saint-Genis-des-Fontaines, 186,189; lintel from, 189; 188 
Saint-Gcrmain-des-Prcs, 131 
Saint-Jacques, Provins, vestments in, 107 
Sant Jaume dc Frontaya, 188 
Sant Joan d’Boi, murals in, 195,325 
Sant Joan de las Abadeses: Deposition group from, 193, 
317,318; sculpture from, 190-91 
San Juan de Banos, 15,44,153; 14,28; screen pillar from, 136 
San Juan de Duero, 24; 24 

San Juan de la Pena, 255; capital from, 201; 201; frescoes 
from lower church of, 24; 22; illuminated manuscript 
from, 292-93; cat. 146 
San Juan de la Pena Master, 201; 20J 
San Julian dc los Prados, see Santullano 
Santa Maria, Avia, antependium in, 196,229,326-27; 
cat. 171 

Santa Maria de Bendones, 114 

SantaMaria de Lebanza, capitals from, 218,219-20,221; cat. 

98; sculpture from, 201 
Santa Maria, Manresa, capitals from, 314 
Santa Maria, Mig-Aran, torso fragment from, 192,273, 
316,318-20; cat. 166 
Santa Marfa, Oviedo, 113 
Santa Maria de Autares, 175 
Santa Maria d’Egara, Terrassa, frescoes at, 328 
Santa Maria de Rosas, 186 
Sainte-Maric-de-Serrabone, 190,191 
Santa Marta dc Tera, portal sculpture from, 251 
Saint-Michcl-de-Cuxa, 191 
San Miguel, Uncastillo, sculpture from, 200 
San Miguel de Lino, 115-16; chancel screen reliefs from, 
113,116,134-35; cat. 63; column bases at, 50,143; wall 
paintings in, 86 

San Millan de la CogoUa, 123,150; Area Antigua, ivory 
plaque from, 13; 12; illuminated manuscripts from, 

17,24,123-24,127-28,132,143,157-59, i6o-6i; cats. 
81,83; ivory workshop at, 13,150,260-61,264, 267; 
portable altar from, 149-50; processional cross from, 
149-50; cat. 74; reliquaries from, 150,239,247, 248, 
250,257,260-66,267; cats. i25a-g, 127 
San Millan de la CogoUa (de Suso), cross from, 150 
Saint-Papoul (France), 315 
San Pedro de la Mata, 48 

San Pedro de la Nave, 16,28,44; 40; architectural decoration 
from, 48,50,153; architectural sculpture from, 134, 
135; 28; capitals and bases from, 15,142; i6\ windows 
from, 46 

San Pedro de Nora, 114 
San Pedro dc Rocas, altar slab from, 152 
Sant Pete, Rodes, see Rodes 
Sant Pere de Sorpe, frescoes from, 195 
Saint Petersburg: State Hermitage Museum, 116,250,261, 
264,265,266; cats. 115,125b, 125c, i25g, 126 
Saints Philip, Jude, and Bartholomew, relief of, 312-13; 
cat. 160 

Sant Pon^ de Corbera, 188 
San Roman de Hornija, capital from, 133; cat. 61 
Saint Quirze de Pedret, frescoes in, 197; (Pedret Master), 
194; m 

Sant Sadumf de Rotges, antependium from, 327 
San Salvador de Fuentes, reliquar)' crucifix from, 271-72; 
cat, 130 

Saint-Savin-sur-Gartempc, frescoes in, 197 
Saint'Sever (France), illuminated manuscripts from, 

267,291 

Salamanca, 202; Cathedral, 24,202-3; 202; chancel screen 
relief from, 48-49; cat. 6; goldsmiths at, 282; Old 
Cathedral sculpture from, 282; cat. 137; San Esteban, 
282; sculpture from, 282,284, 286; cat. 137; textile 
from, 107 

Salamao, Manuel (bishop), 222 

Salas: Biblioteca Municipal, Palacio Valdes Salas, 137; cat. 
65; San Martin, relief panels from, 86,119,137-38, 

145; cat. 65 

Salerno Cathedral (Italy), ivories at, 307 
Salona: Marusinac, 114 


Salonika (Greece), 19; Saint George, 114 

Salpensa, altar slab from, 151 

Samarra: Jausaq al-Khaqani, 86 

Sancho II Garces (king of Navarre), 160 

Sancha (queen of Leon), 23,98,131,167,168,170,171, 

172-73,236,258,244, 247,253,254; Beatus com¬ 
missioned by, 17,153,168,170,171, 289-90; cat. 143; 
cross of, 168,244-46,247,248,256,272; cat. in; 
prayer book of, 23,131-32,168,170,238, 290-91; /J/; 
cat. 144 

Sancha (sister of Alfonso VII), 173 
Sancha, Dona (d. 1097), 230,232; sarcophagus of, 229-32, 
288,293; cat. 105 

Sancha, Dona (d, 1159), 247; portable altar of, 247 
Sancho II (king of Castile), 180 
Sancho III (king of Castile), 232 
Sancho III the Great (king of Navarre), 8,22,33,167,180, 
182-83,210,244 

Sancho IV (king of Navarre), 263 

Sancho V Ramirez (king of Aragon and Navarre), r8i, 

183,230,269 

Sanctius (scribe and painter), 122-23, *25,127,128,131, 
161-62,236,292 

Sandoval, Prudencio de, 260,262,263, 264,265,267 
Sangiz, Petro (Pedro Sanchez; lord of Boltaha), 292 
Sangiiesa: Cathedral, sculpture from, 221; Santa Maria la 
Real, facade of, 233 

Santiago de Compostela, 23,32,117,121,176,181,182 
Biblioteca Universitaria, 290; cat. 144 
Cathedral, 10,24,36,175,176,178,179,180-81,182,214, 

215; altar in, 214,215,260; architectural sculpture 
from, 23,170,205,206,207,209,2ii-i4> 215-16, 

218,221, 289; 22, 174,176-78', cats. 91, 92, 94; Chape, 
of the Savior, capitals in, 175; 176', cross given to, by 
Alfonso III, 117,138,144-45,148; Portico dc la 
Gloria, 199-200,218,219; 198,200 (Catedral Vieja 
in, 212); Porta Francigena, 212,214,215; Puerta de 
las Platerias, 205, 206, 211, 212,215, 216,289; 22, 174, 
177,178; Santiago Matamoros portal (Saint James 
as Moor-Slayer), 36; 36; temporary facade of, 37; 36 
Musco dc la Catedral, 211,212,215,216; cats. 91,92, 

94 , 95 

pilgrimage route to (Camino de Santiago), 10, 35,36, 

97, 167,170,175-76,179,180-83, 208,232, 251, 277, 
295,301; ^76 

San Paio de Antealtares, 214-15, 216; cats. 93,95 
tomb (shrine) of Saint James the Great at, 8,20,23, 

113,117,167,175,179,288 

Santiancs, Pravia: church of, 17,113,114; ii4; architectural 
sculpture from, 113; cat. 63; chancel screen relief 
from, 135-37,152; cat. 64 
Santillana del Mar, cloister relicls at, 288 
Santisteban, 67 
Santo Caliz, 255 

Santullano (San Julian de los Prados), Oviedo, 19,20, 
113-14; 18,114, ns; altar slab from, 152; capitals at, 19; 
frescoes at, 19—20,114,116,119,138,144,151; jis 
Saragossa, 5, 8, 9, *9, 24,181,193 

sarcophagi, 12,13,16,23,45,46,116,138-40,160,170,208, 
210,211,214,229-35,277,288,293; cats. 1,2,67,105-7 
Satuminus/Sernin (saint), 206,207 
Sayf al-DawIa, see 'Abd al-Malik 
Second Punic War, 3 
Segga (count), 42 
Segobriga, 136 

Segovia, 3; San Justo, frescoes in, 288; 299; Vera Cruz, 203 

Senior, 155,156,157 

Sepulveda: San Justo, 215 

Serce Limani (Turkey), shipwreck at, 96 

Scros: El Bovalar, 52-53; cat. ii 

Serrabone, 191; Sainte-Marie, 190,191 

Servandus of Ecija (bishop), 162 

Servitanum, 15 

Seu d'Urgell, La: Sant Pere, 324; murals from, 195,324 
Sevignac-Thte: Saint-Pierre, 215 
Seville, 8,9,167,202,239; Cathedral, illuminated 
manuscript at, 22,162 
Shah-nameh (Firdawsi), 96 
shrine of Saints Adrian and Natalia, 257; cat. 122 
Sicardus of Cremona, 193 

Sigena: Santa Maria, frescoes from, 24,195,228-29; cat. 104 
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Sigena Master, 195 
Signs relief, 205-6,207; cat. 86 
Silo (king of Asturias), 17,115,135 
Silos: Santo Domingo, 17, 24 > 34 ,125,131, i53, i 99 ,200, 
203, 215, 233, 239,251,273, 274,277-78,280,281,288, 
291—92,303; 179^200; cats. 132,134a, 145; architectural 
sculpture at, 34, i99,200,215,233,251, 288; /tip, 200; 
enamels created for, 277, 303; illuminated manuscript 
from, 17,131,153,291-92; cat. 145; mounts for reliquary 
casket from, 273; cat. 132; tomb at, 24,239; uma lid 
from, 277-78,280,281; cat. 134a 
Silos Bcatus, 17,123,131,153,162,289,291-92; 120,130; cat. 145 
Sisebutus, 123 

Smaragdus (abbot of Saint-Mihicl), 303-4; Book of 
Homilies by, 299, 301,303-4; cat. 155 
soffit (wooden panel), 75,87; 74 
Solsona: Cathedral, cloister sculpture at, 23; cat. 167; 

Muscu Diocesa, 194 
Solsona Virgin and Child, 233 
Sonnica, 53,56 
stag, bronze, 81,100; 80 
stained-glass window, 328; cat. 172 
statues, 282-86, 316-21; cats. 137-39,164-67 
Stephen of Muret (saint), 284 
Sulayman (caliph), 82 
Sunna (bishop), 42 

Swintila (Visigothic king), 4, 43 , 44 , 53 , 56 ; votive crown 
of, 53 

Sylvester II (pope), 189 


Tabara, 123,153; illuminated manuscripts from, 153-57; 
cats. 78-80 

Tabara Beams, i53~57,293,294,303; cat. 79 

Tabcrnoles: San Satumino, 188 

Talavera dc la Reina, fibula from, 66,329; cat. 24b 

tapestries, 108,309-12; cat. 159 

Tariq, 4 

Tarragona, 3, 8,185; Cathedral, 190 
Taiill: Sant Climent, 190; frescoes in, 193,194, 195, 196,317, 
318; 194; Santa Maria, Deposition group from, 318, 
320; frescoes in, 193, 194-95, 196, 225,328; 19s; stame 
of the Virgin from, 317, 318; car. 165 
Tcrra.ssa: Santa Maria d’Egara, frescoes at, 328 
Terucl: Museo de, 98 

textiles, 31,32,33,43,77,107-9,170,238,239,244,260, 

272,309-12; cats. 57-60,159 
Theodolinda Treasure, 53 

Theodoric (Byzantine king), 41; mausoleum of, 15 

Theodosius (abbot), 53 

Theodulf of Orleans (bishop), 20,151 

Ticinum, frescoes from, 194 

Ticrra de Barros, 65 

Tierra dc Campos, 180,234 

tiles, luster-painted, 75; 7S 

Tirsus (saint), 19 

Titus (Roman emperor), 13 

Toda, Dona, 31,148 

Toledo, 6, 10, II, 13,14,19,24, 25, 54 , 57 ,58,113,114,138, 

167,175,176,179,181; capital and base from(?), 91-92; 
cat. 36; Cathedral, 19,162,257,294; Cathedral Archive, 
303; cat. 155; Cathedral Treasury, gilt figure in, 284-86; 
cat. 139; dado panel from, 77,79,87,90-91; cat. 35; 
Camara Santa (palatine chapel at), 19; church councils 
held at, 4, 42,43 , 68,124, i 35 , 160,175,176; illuminated 


manuscript from, 299, 303-4; cat. 155; ^‘Mansion of 
the Monarchs,” gold crowns found at, 13-14; Museo 
dc Santa Cruz, 90; cat. 35; Museo Taller del Moro, 

91,140; cats. 36,68; San Clemente, illuminated 
manuscript from, 293; Saint Mary, 19; San Salvador, 
pier from, 15-16; 16; as taifa kingdom, 8, 9,90,226; 
Visigothic, 14,15,61; votive crowns made in, 56,59 
Tomar (Pormgal), 203 
Toribio (saint), stame of, 255 
Toro, 133 

Torredonjimeno, treasure of, 43, 53 , 59 ,102 

Torres del Rio: San Scpulcro, 203,226; dome of, 35; 34 

Tortosa, 35,185,191 

Toulouse, 23,61,170; La Dauradc, 218; Musec des 

Augustins, 205,209; cat. 86; on pilgrimage route to 
Santiago, 167,181,208; Saint-Etienne, 23,191,215, 
233-34; Saint-Sernin, 23,191, sculpmre from, 205-7, 
209,211,212,214, 216,267; cats. 86, 87 
Tours; Saint-Martin, 155,157,244; scriptorium at, 20,151, 

155,157,161,244 
Tower of Charlemagne, 310 
Trajan (Roman emperor), 3 
Trier, 131 

Tudela, 24,193,303 

Tunon: San Adriano, 119; chancel screen from, 135 

Tuotilo, 247 

Turin Beams, 310 

Turpin of Reims (bishop), 20,176 

Tyconius, 17; writing by: Commentary on the Apocalypse, 17 


Ulfila (bishop), 42 

UIger (bishop of Angers), 278; tomb of, 278 
Uncastillo, 215; Santa Maria, architccmral sculpmre from, 
199,200,288; San Miguel, sculpmre from, 200 
Untersiebenbrunn (Austria), grave site in, 59 
Unx: San Martin, sculpmre from, 199 
Urban II (pope), 182 

Urgell: antependium of, 196,324; cat. 169; Cathedral, 

190; frescoes from, 193; Sant Pere, 195 
uma, panels from, 276,277-79,280, 281, 303; cat. 134 
Urraca (daughter of Ferdinand I), 170,179,248,254,257; 

chalice of, i73> 247,254-55; cat. 118 
Urraca (queen of Leon), 9,173, 203, 210, 295 
Urraca (queen of Navarre), 160 


Valdedios, 119; San Salvador, 119,168; 118; altar slab from, 
152; relief sculpmre from, 135; window grille from, 153 
Valencia, 8 ,9,10; Cathedral, chalice in, 255 
Valcntinian I (Roman emperor), 41 
Valeranica, 122,125,128; illuminated manuscripts from, 155, 
T61-62, 235-36, 289, 292, 304; cats. 84,108 
Valladolid; Archivo de la Chancelleria, 150 
Valladolid Beams, 173 

Valles: Sant Cugat, 192,195; Santa Maria dc Barbara, 190 
Vatican: Sancta Sanctorum, cross from, 53 
Velasco, 123 

Vera Cruz, Segovia, 203 
Via Latina, Rome, catacomb frescoes of, 307 
Vic, 185,189; Muscu Arqueologic-Artistic Episcopal, 192, 
316,328; cats. i64c-g; Sant Pcrc (Cathedral), 186, 

312; altar of, 312; retable from, 312; scriptorium at. 


190,307; sculpture from, 312—13,328; cat 160; sculpture 
in, 191; textile from, 239 
Victor (abbot), 155 
Viella: SantMiqucI, 318; cat. r66 
Vienna: Schatzkammer, 255 
Vigilanus, 142,160 
Vigo: Santiago, 216 
Vildigernus (count), 42 
Vilena, 300 
Villaveta, 315 

Villefranche-de-Conflent, 191 

Villc-sur-Cousance, 66 

Vincent (saint), 236,328; tomb of, Avila, 218 

Virgen Blanca, 303 

Vir^eniU la Ve^a, 282,284; cat. 137 

Virgin from an Annunciation, stame, 317,318; cat, 165 

Virgin and Child, stames of, 23,320-21; cat. 167 

Virgin and Child, gilt figures, 282-86; cats. 137-39 

VitaSanctiAemiliani (Saint Braulio), 260,262,265, 267 

Vitericus (count), 42 

Volto Santo, 192,324 

votive cross, 56-57; cat. i2d 

votive crowns, 53,54,55-56,57,58-59; cars. 12c, I 2 e, I 2 g 


Wacc, writing by: Roman de Brut, 175 
Wadih, 32 

Walk! I, al- (caliph), 74,87,88 
wall paintings, see frescoes 

Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 96,263; cats. 42, i25d 
water fonts, see basins 
Westminster Psalter, 229 
White, Shelby, 60,62; cats. 16,18 
Wilfred the Hirsute (count of Barcelona), 185 
William I (William the Conqueror; king of England), 175 
Winchester (England), 131; manuscript illumination from, 
24,190,229, 299, 301,304 
Winchester Bible, 190, 229 
window grilles, 74-75> 76,87-88; 74, 76; cat. 33 
Witiza (Visigothic king), 68,69 
Worcester Art Museum (Massachusetts), 314,315, 328; 
cats. 163,172 


Ximena (queen of Astorga), 142 


Yusuf ibn Tashufin, 9,93 


Zahra^ 85 
Zalaca, 9 

Zamora, 200; Cathedral, 24, 202,203 
Zawi ibn Ziri, 81-82 
Ziri ibn Manad, 77 
Ziryab, 76,77 

Ziyad ibn Aflah (vizier), 94,95; p^^iis of, 30,94-95,157, 
226; cat. 39 
Zoilus (saint), 180 
zoomorphic vessel, 84; S3 
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phOtOQRAph CRePitS 


Photographs of catalogue works in Spain commissioned by the 
Metropolitan Museum 

Bruce White: cats. 1-7,10, ii, 24a, Z4b, 26,27,34-38,4i, 44-47,50, 
52,56a-d, 61, 62,63a, 63b, 65-68,70-72,73a-c, 79,80,82,88-92,94, 
95,96a—d, 100, loi, io3f-h, 104—106,108,109, no (exterior and 
lining of lid), 113,114, n5a, 118—121,123,124,125a, I25g, 127,129,132, 
134,137,139,140,144,146,149, ISO, 153, i6i, i 64 a-g, 166-171 

Other photographs of catalogue works 

The Photograph Studio, The Metropolitan Museum of Art: cats. 17, 
25, 28,29,49,87,102, i03a-c, ir5C, 125c, 128,130,131,133,136,138,142, 
153 (two folios); Archive Fotografico Oronoz, Madrid: cats. 8,12a, 
74c, 107, III, 159; Sheldan Collins, New York: cats, 31-33,38a, 59; 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Madrid: cats. 64,76,77; Patrick 
Goetcien, Geneva: cat. 24bis; Barry Halkin, Philadelphia: cats. 69, 
ii6b, ii6c; Marilyn Jenkins, New York: cat. 54; Charles T. Little, 
New York: cats, no (interior), 125b, i25e, i25g, 126; Lumen, Burgos: 


cat. 152; Joseph Martin, LARA, Madrid: cats. i2e, 13; Gordon H. 
Roberton, London: cats. 30,55; John W. Williams, Pittsburgh: 
cat. 155; Juan Antonio Yeves Andres, Madrid: cats. 9a, 9b, 48,135b. 
All other photographs of objects in the exhibition were supplied by 
the lenders. 

Illustrations in the essays 

These photographs were provided by: Achim Arbeiter, Madrid; 
Archive Fotografico Oronoz, Madrid; Mario Carrieri, Milan; Sheldan 
Collins, New York; Jerrilyn D. Dodds, New York; Foto Penarroya, 
Jaca; Hirmer Fotoarchiv, Munich; Marilyn Jenkins, New York; 
Joseph Martin, LARA, Madrid; MAS, Madrid; Detlev M. Noack, 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Madrid; Lorenzo Arias Paramo, 
Oviedo; John Patterson, Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, 
Madrid; Photo Zodiaque, La Pierre-Qui-Vire; Raghubir Singh, 
London; O. K. Werkmeister, Evanston, Illinois; Bruce White, New 
York; and the institutions noted in the captions. 


The text of this book is set in Galliardj a face designed for 
photocomposition by the English type-designer Matthew Carter in 1979; 
it is based on the sixteenth-century face Granjon^ which was designed by 
Robert Granjon (isis-isSo), French type-founder who worked in 
Paris and Lyons, The display type is Libra, a face created by 
the Dutch type-designer Sjorrd Hendrick De Roos 
in 1938; it is based on early medieval uncials. 
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